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PREFACE. 



The present volume completes the History of the American 
Revolution, considered in its causes. The three last explain 
the rise of the union of the United States from the body of 
the people, the change in the colonial policy of France, and 
the consequences of the persevering ambition of Great 
Britain to consolidate its power over America. The penal 
Acts of 1774 dissolved the moral connection between the two 
countries, and began the civil war. 

The importance of the subject justified comprehensive 
research. Of printed works my own collection is not incon- 
siderable ; and whatever else is to be found in the largest 
public or private libraries, particularly in those of Harvard 
College, the Boston Athenaeum, which is very rich in pam- 
phlets, and the British Museum, have been within my reach. 

Still greater instruction was derived from manuscripts. 
The records of the State-paper Office of Great Britain best 
illustrate the colonial system of that country. The oppor- 
tunity of consulting them was granted me by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, when secretary of state, and continued by Viscount 
Palmerston, by Earl Grey, and by the Duke of Newcastle. 
They include the voluminous correspondence of all military and 
civil officers, and Indian agents, employed in America; memo- 
rials of the American Commissioners of Customs ; narratives, 
affidavits, informations, and answers of witnesses, illustrating 
the most important occurrences ; the journals of the Board of 
Trade ; its representations to the king ; its intercourse with the 
secretary of state; the instructions and letters, sent to 
America, whether from the king, the secretary of state, or the 
Board of Trade; the elaborate abstracts of documents pre- 
pared for the council ; opinions of the attorney and solicitor 
general; and occasionally private letters. I examined thfi&Q 
masses of documents slowlj and carefully ; I \^ii ^fx^^^ \s^ 
a2 



17 PEEPACE. 

everything that is preserved; and of no paper, however secret 
it may have been in its day, or whatever its complexion, was a 
copy refosed me. 

I owe to Lord John Bossell permission to extend my 
inqniries to the records of the Treasury, of which he at the 
time was the head ; so that ail the volumes of its minutes and 
its letter-books, wMch could throw light on the subject of my 
inquiries, came under my inspection. 

The proceedings in Parliament till 1774 had something of a 
conMential character ; from sources the most various, private 
letters, journals, and reports, preserved in France, or England^ 
or in America^ I have obtained faU and trustworthy accounts 
of the debates on the days most nearly affecting America. 

Many papers, interesthig to Americans, are preserved in the 
British Museum, where I have great reason to remember the 
considerate attention of Sir Henry EUis. At the London 
Listitution, in Albemarle-street, also, the secretary, Mr. Baiiow, 
obtained for me leave to make use of its great collection of 
American military correspondenoe. 

It was necessary to study the character and conduct of the 
English ministers themselves. Of Giatham's private letters 
perhaps few remain unpublished ; Mr. Disney imparted to me 
at the Hyde, two volumes of familiar notes, that passed 
between Chatham and Hollis, fall of allusions to America. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne consented to my request for 
permisskm to go through the papers of his father, the Earl of 
Shelbume, during the three periods of his connection with 
American alSedrs ; and allowed me to keep them, till by a con- 
tiQued examination and comparisan they could be understood 
in aU their aspects. Combined with manuscripts which I 
obtained in France, they give all [the information that can be 
desired for illustrating Lord Shdbume's relations with 
America. My thanks are also due to the Duke of Grafton, 
for having cammumoated to me unreservedly the autobio- 
graphy of the third duke of that name, who besides having 
hinuself been a prime* minister, held ofOice with Buckingham, 
Chatham, Lord North, imd Shelbume. The late Earl of 
Dartmoitfch showed me parts of the journal of his grandfather, 
written while he occupied the .highest place at the Board of 
Trade, 
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Of all persons in England, it was most desirable to have a 
just conception of the character of the king. Mr. Everett, 
when Minister at the Court of St. James, keeping up in his 
busiest hours the habit of doing kind offices, obtained for me 
from Lady Charlotte Lindsay, copies of several hundred notes, 
or abstracts of notes, from George the Third to her father. 
Lord North. Afterwards I received from Lady Charlotte 
herself communications of great interest, and her sanction to 
make such use of the letters as I might desire, even to the 
printing of them all. Others written by the king in his boy- 
hood to his governor Lord Harcourt, Mr. Harcourt was so 
obliging as to allow me to peruse at Nuneham. 

The controversy between Great Britain and her colonies 
attracted the attention of all Europe, till at length it became 
universally the subject of leading interest. To give complete- 
ness to this branch of my inquiries, in so far as Great Britain 
was concerned either as a party or an observer, the necessary 
documents, after the most thorough and extensive search, were 
selected from the correspondence with ministers, agents, and 
others in France, Spain, Holland, Kussia, Austria, Prussia, 
and several of the smaller German Courts, especially Hesse 
Cassel and Brunswick. The volumes examined for this pur- 
pose were very numerous, and the copies for my use reach to 
all questions directly or indirectly affecting America; to 
alliances, treaties of subsidy, mediations, and war and peace. 

The relations of France to America were of paramount 
importance. I requested of Mr. Guizot, then the minister, 
authority to study them in the French archives. " You shall 
see everything that we have," was his instant answer, enhancing 
his consent by the manner in which it was given. The promise 
was most Hberally interpreted and most fully redeemed by 
Mr. Mignet, whose good advice and friendly regard lightened 
my toils, and left me nothing to desire. Mr. Dumont, the 
assistant keeper of the archives, under whose immediate super- 
intendence my investigations were conducted, aided them by 
his constant good will. The confidence reposed in me by 
Mr. Guizot was continued by Mr. Lamartine, Mr. Drouin 
de Lhuys, and by Mr. de Tocqueville. 

As the Court of France was the centTe oi "Eivaove«CL^^<:i- 
mao^, the harvest Jtom its archives wjis exce^^"^ ^^a^. 
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There were found the reports of the several Trench agents sent 
secretly to the American colonies ; there were the papers 
tracing the origin and progress of the Prench alliance, including 
opinions of the ministers, read in the Cabinet Council to the 
king. Many volumes illustrate the direct intercourse between 
Prance and the United States. But besides these, I had full 
opportunity to examine the subject in its complication with the 
relations of France to England, Spain, Holland, Prussia, 
Russia, and other powers ; and this I did so thoroughly, that 
when I took my leave, Mr. Dumont assured me, that I had 
seen everything ; that nothing, not the smallest memorandum, 
had been withheld from me. 

Besides this, I acquired papers from the Ministry of the 
Marine, and from that of War. The Duke de Broglie gave 
me a most pleasing journal of his father when in America ; 
Mr. Augustin Thierry favoured me with exact and interesting 
anecdotes, derived from Lafayette ; and my friend Count Cir- 
court was never weary of furthering my inquiries. 

My friend Mr. J. Romeyn Brodhead was so kind as to make 
for me selections of papers in Holland, and I take leave to 
acknowledge that Mr. J. A. de Zwaan, of the Royal archives 
at the Hague, was most zealous and unremitting in his efforts 
to render the researches undertaken for ,me, effective and 
complete. 

I have obtained so much of Spanish correspondence, as to 
have become accurately acquainted with the maxims by which 
the Court of Spain governed its conduct towards our part of 
America. 

Accounts of the differences between America and England 
are to be sought, not only in the sources already referred to, 
but specially in the correspondence of the colony agents 
resident in London with their respective constituents. I pur- 
sued the search for papers of this class, till I succeeded in 
securing letters, official or private, from Bollan; Jasper 
Mauduit; Richard Jackson— the same who was Grenville's 
secretary at the Exchequer, a distinguished Member of Par- 
liament, and at one time agent for three colonies ; — Arthur 
Lee; several unpublished ones of Eranklin; the copious and 
most interesting, official and private correspondence of William 
Samuel JoJmaon, agent for Connecticut ', oug l^Uei widfrag- 
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ments of letters of Edmund Burke, agent for New York ; 
many and exceedingly valuable ones of Garth, a Member of 
Parliament and agent for South Carolina ; and specimens of 
the correspondence of Knox and Franklin as agents of Georgia. 

Analogous to these are the confidential communications 
which passed between Hutchinson and Israel Mauduit and 
Thomas Whately; between one of the proprietors of Penn- 
sylvania and Deputy-Governor Hamilton; between Cecil 
Calvert and Hugh Hammersley, successive secretaries of 
Maryland, and Lieut.-Govemor Sharpe ; between ex-Governor 
Pownall and Dr. Cooper, of Boston; between Hollis and 
Mayhew and Andrew Eliot, of Boston : of all these I have 
copies. 

Of tiie letter-books and drafts of letters of men in office, I 
had access to those of Bernard for a single year ; to those of 
Hutchinson for many years ; to that of Dr. Johnson, the 
patriarch of the American Episcopal Church, with Archbishop 
Seeker; to those of Colden; to those of Lieut.-Govemor 
Sharpe. Many letters of their correspondents also fell within 
my reach. 

Por the affairs of the colonies I have consulted their own 
archives, and to that end have visited in person more than half 
the old thirteen colonies. 

Long continued pursuit, favoured by a'general goodwill, has 
brought into my possession papers, or copies, of papers, from 
the very many of the distinguished men of the country in every 
colony. Among those who have rendered me most valuable 
aid in this respect, I must name in an especial manner the late 
Mr. Colden, of New York, who intrusted to me all the manu- 
scripts of Lieut.-Govemor Colden, covering a period in New 
York history of nearly a quarter of a century; the late 
Mr. Johnson of Stratford, Connecticut, who put into my 
hands those of his father, containing excellent contributions 
alike to English and American history ; my friend Dr. Potter, 
the present bishop of Pennsylvania, who furnished me 
numerous papers of equal interest and novelty, illustrating the 
history of New York and of the Union; Mr. Force, of Wash- 
ington city, whose success in collecting materials for American 
history is exceeded only by his honest love of historic ttwik^ 
Mr. J. F. Elio^, o! Boston ; Mr. William B. "Re^djl'ii.lwv^- 
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donElwyn, and Mr. Edward D.' Ingraham, of Phikdelphia ; 
Mr. Tefft, of Georgia ; and Mr. Swame, of North Carolina, who 
show constant readiness to farther my inquiries ; the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society; the president and officers of Yale 
College, who sent me unique documents from the library of 
that institution; Mr. William C. Preston, of South Carolina, 
to whom I owe precious memorials of the spirit and deeds of 
the South. 

The most valuable acquisition of all was the collection of the 
papers pf Samuel Adams, which came to me through the late 
Samuel Adams Welles. They contain the manuscripts of 
Samuel Adams, especially drafts of his letters to his many 
correspondents, and drafts of public documents. They con- 
tain also the complete journals of the Boston Committee of 
Correspondence, drafts of the letters it sent out, and the 
letters it received, so far as they have been preserved. The 
papers are very numerous ; taken together, they unfold the 
manner in which resistance to Great Britain grew into a 
system, and they perfectly represent the sentiments and the 
reasonings of the time. They are the more to be prized, as 
much of the correspondence was secret, and has remained so 
to this day. 

If I have failed in giving a lucid narrative of the events 
which led to the necessity of Independence, it is not for want 
of diligence in studying the materials, which I have brought 
together, or- of laborious care in arranging them. The strictest 
attention has been paid to chronological sequence, which can 
best exhibit the simultaneous action of general causes. The 
abundance of my collections has enabled me, in some measure^ 
to reproduce the very language of every one of the principal 
actors in the scenes which I describe, and to represent their 
conduct from their own point of view. I hope, at least, it will 
appear that I have written with candour, neither exaggerating 
vices of character, nor reviving national animosities, but 
rendering a just tribute to virtue wherever foui^d, 

Nxw YOBX^ Moff, 1854, 
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now GREAT BRITAIN ESTRANGED 
AMERICA. 

CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE CHABTEB OP MASSACHTTSETTS IV PEBIL — THE FALt 
07 THE BOCKINGHAM ADMINISTBATION. 

1766. 

The satisfaction of America was not suflfered to con- 
tinue long. The king, regarding the repeal of the Stamp 
Act as " a fatal compliance,"(l) which had for ever 
" wounded the majesfy " of England, and " planted 
thorns " under his own pillow, (2) preferred the hazard of 
losing the colonies (3) to tem|)ering the British claim of 
absolute authority. Their denial of that claim, and their 
union, were ascribed by his friends to the hesitation of 
his ministers, whose measures, they insisted, had pre- 
vailed by " atrtifices " against the real opinion of Parlia- 
ment ; and " the coming hour " was loretold, " when 
the British Augustus womd grieve for the obscuring of 
Hie glories of his reign by the loss, not of aprovince, but 
of an empire more extensive than that of !Eome ; not of 
three legions, but of whole nations." (4) 

No party in England could prevent an instantaneous 
reaction. Pitt had erected no stronger bulwark for 
America than the shadowy partition which divides in- 
ternal taxation from imposts regulating commerce; and 
Itockingham had leapt over this slight defence with 
Bcom, declaring the power of Parliament to extend of 
right to all cases whatsoever. But they who give abso- 
lute power, give the abuse of absolute power ; — they who 

(1) George the Third to Lord North, 4 February, 1766. 
<2) A Short History, &c. &c. &c. 18, 19. 

(3) Considerations on the Present State of the Nation, &c. Slc, \s) «k 
late Under-Secrettuy of State, 50. 

{4) JJoyd'8 Conduct of the late Administration, &c. &c. 

b2 
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draw the bolts from tlie doors and windows, let in tlie 
robber. When the opinions of Bedford and Grenville 
became sanctioned as just principles of constitutional 
law, no question respecting their policy remained open 
but that of its expediency; and coimtry gentlemen, if 
they had a right to raise a revenue from America, were 
sure that it was expedient to ease themselves of one- 
fourth of their land-tax by exercising the right. The 
administration were evidently without vitality ; " they 
I are dead and only lying in state," was the common 
j remark. Conway avowed himself eager to resign ;(1) and 
Grafton not only threw up his oflEice, but, before the 
House of Lords, addressing the prime minister, who 
regarded the ascendency of the old Whig aristocracy as 
almost a part of the British constitution, called on him 
to join in a willingness to be content with an inferior 
station, for the sa£e of accomplishing a junction of the 
ablest and most experienced statesmen of the country. (2) 
On the resignation of Grafton, Conway, with his 
accustomed indecision, remained in office, but seized the 
occasion to escape from the care of America (3) to the 
northern department. There appeared a great and 
general backwardness (4) to embark with Bockingham. 
Lord North (6) had hardly accepted a lucrative post, 
before he changed his mind and excused himself. Lord 
Howe would not serve unless under Pitt. (6) Lord Hard- 
wicke also refused the place left vacant by Grafton ; so 
did his brother Charles xorke ; and so did Egmont ; till 
at last it fell to the husband of Conway's step-daughter, 
the liberal, self-confident duke of Bichmond ; who added 
grace and courtesy of manners to firm affections, but 
was swayed by a violent and undiscerning ambition, that 
far outran his abiHty.(7) He, too, shunned (8) the con- 
duct of American affairs, and they were made over to a 
new department of state, which Dartmouth was to 

(1) Conway to Grafton, 23 April, 1/66, in Grafton's Autobiography. 

(2) See Grafton's own account of the incident in his Autobiography. 

(3) De Guerchy, the French ambassador at London, to Choiseul, 22 May, 
1766. 

(4) Grafton's Autobiography. 

(5) Lord North to Rockingham, 24 May, 1766. 

(6) Lord Hardwicke's Memorisd : Albemarle's Memoirs of Rocking^liam 
and his Contemporaries, i. 335. 

(7) ^bemarle, i. 340. 

(8) Garth, member of the House of Commons, and Agent for Soutll 
Carolina, to the Committee of South Carolina, 6 Jvxae, \7^. 
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accept,(l) and wHch Charles Townshend avowed hia 
hope of obtaining from a future administration. Once, 
to delay his fall, Eockingham suggested a coalition (2) 
with the duke of Bedford. In saloons, female politicians, 
at their game of loo, divined the ruin of the ministry, and 
were zealots for governing the colonies by the hand of 
power.(3) 

In America half-suppressed murmurs mingled with the 
general transport. Arbitrary taxation by Parliament (4) 
began to be compared with restrictions on industry and 
trade, and the latter were found to be ** the more slavish 
thing of the two," and " the more inconsistent with civil 
liberty." The protesting lords had affirmed, that if the 
provinces might refiise obedience to one statute, they 
might to all,-i*-that there was no abiding-place between 
unconditional universal submission and independence. 
Alarmed that such an alternative should be forced upon 
them, the colonists, still professing loyalty to a common 
sovereign, drew nearer and nearer to a total denial of the 
power of the British Legislature. " I will freely spend 
nineteen shillings in the pound," said Franklin, " to defend 
my right of giving or refusing the other shilling ; and, after 
all, if I cannot defend tliat right, I can retire cheerfully 
with my little family into the boundless woods of Ame- 
rica, wmch are sure to afford freedom and subsistence to 
any man who can bait a hook or ^ull a trigger." (5) 
" The Americans," said the press of Virginia, (6) " are 
hasty in expressing their gratitude, if the repeal of the 
Stamp Act is not at least a tacit compact that Great Bri- 
tain will never again tax us ;" and it advised " the 
different assemblies, without mentioning the proceedings 
of Parliament, to enter upon their journals as strong 
declarations of their own rights as words could ex- 
press." (7) 

To the anxious colonies, Boston proposed union as the 
means of security. While within its own borders it 
sought " the total abolishing of slavery," and encouraged 

(1) De Guerchjr to Choiscul, 22 May, 1766. 

(8) Duke of Richmond's Journal, in Albemarle, i. 349. 

^3) Rigby to Bedford, in Bedford Cor., 4 June, 1/66. 

(4) Fhilalethes, in Holt's Gazette, No. 1218, 8 May, 1 766. 

(5) Franklin's Hints for a Reply to the Protests of certain Members of 
the House of Lords against the Repeal of the Stamp Act. 

(6) Gage to Conway, 1766. 

(7) A British American, Virginia, 20 May, 1766, reprintedmHoWsQ^acXXe, 
1226 i 3 July, J/PO. Compare MootG to the Secretaxy of State, W Jvxi"S»\"i'o^» 
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leaminp^, as tlie support of the constitution and the hand- 
maid of liberty, its representatives (1) were charged to 
keep up a constant intercourse with the other EngUsh 

governments on the continent, to conciliate any difference 
bat should arise; ever preferring their friendship and 
confidence to the demands of rigorous justice. Hence- 
forth its watchword was union, which the rash conduct 
of the dismayed (2) officers of the crown contributed to 
establish. Bsmard was elated at having been praised in 
the House of Lords by Camden for one set of his 
opinions, and quoted in the Bedford protest as an oracle 
for the other. There was even a rumour that he was 
to be made a baronet. His superciliousness (3) rose with 
his sense of personal safety ; and he gave out, that on the 
meeting of the legislature, he should play out his part as 
governor. 

In choosing the new house in Massachusetts, many 
towns, stimulated by the "rhapsodies" of Otis, (4) put 
firm patriots in the places of the doubtful and the timid. 
Plymouth sent James Warren, the brother-in-law of 
Otis ; and Boston, at the suggestion of Samuel Adams, 
gave one of its seats to John Hancock, a young merchant 
of large fortune and a generous nature. At their orga- 
nization, on the last Wednesday in May, the representa- 
tives elected James Otis their speaker, and Samuel Adams 
their clerk. Otis was still the most influential member of 
the House ; had long been held in great esteem through- 
out the province ; had been its delegate to the New- York 
Congress; and had executed that trust to imiversal 
acceptance. (5) Though irritable, he was also placable, 
and at heart was tnily loyal. Bernard ostentatiously 
negatived the choice. The negative, as unwise as it was 
unusual, excited in the whole colony (6) undefined appre- 
hensions of danger; but the House, deferring to legal 
right, acquiesced without complaint, and substituted 
as its speaker the respectable but irresolute Thomas 
Gushing. 

In the afternoon of the same day, at the choice of the 
council, the four judges of the Supreme Court, of whom 

(1) Records of fhe Town of Boston for 26 May, 1766. Boston Gazette, 
SJune. 1766; 583,2,1. 

(2) Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, 11 June, 1766. 

(3) Diary of Oakes Angier. 

(4) Advertisement by Otis, 14 April, 1766. (5) John Adams : Diaiy, 203. 
(6) Compare Boston Gazette, 17 November, 17665 607, i* 1. 
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Hutchinson was the chief, the king's attorney, and 
Oliver, the secretary and late stamp-master, all members 
of the last year's board, were not re-elected ; for, said 
Samuel Adams, " upon the principle of the best writers, 
a union of the several powers of government in one per- 
son is dangerous to liberty."(l) The ballot had con- 
formed strictly to the charter (2) and to usage, and the 
successful candidates were men of prudence, uprightness, 
and loyalty. But Bernard " resented " (3) the exclusion 
of the crown officers, and from the whole number of 
twenty-eight he rejected six (4) of the ablest " friends of 
the people in the board." (5) He had the legal right to 
do 80; and the legislature submitted without a mur- 
mur. (6) 

Here the altercation should have terminated. But on 
the following day, Bernard — an "abject" coward,(7) 
where courage waa needed, and now insolent when he 
should have been conciliatory — sought to constrain the 
election of Hutchinson, Oliver, and two others, (8) and 
accused the House of having determined its votes from 
" private interests and resentment and popular discon- 
tent," disffuised " under the borrowed garb of patriot- 
ism." " ft were to be wished," he continued, " that a veil 
could be drawn over the late disgraceful scenes. But 
that cannot be done till a better temper and under- 
standing shall prevail. The recent election of council- 
lors is an attack on government in form, and an ill-judged 
and ill-timed oppugnation of the king's authority." (9) 

Concurrently, Kigby, as the leader of the Bedford 
pariy,(10) on the third day of June, proposed in the 
British House of Commons an address to the king, cen- 
suring America for its " rebellious disposition," as well 
as the ministry for its dilatoriness ; pledging Parlia- 

(1) Samael Adams to Dennys De Berdt, 17^6. 

(9) Cknnpare the Answer of the House to Governor Bernard, S June, 

(3) Compare Bernard to Hillsborough, 30 May, 1768. 

(4) Thomas Hutchinson to his son, then in England, 29 May, 1766. 

(5) John Adams : Diary in Works, ii. 204. 

(0) Samuel Adams to Arthur Lee, 19 April, 1 771. 

(7) See the Journal of Captain Conner of the Rotnney, and the letters 
Off lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple, Commodore Hood, &c. &c., as well as 
tbe Boston Gazette.— Grenville Papers, iv. 375. 

(8) Bernard to the Lords of Trade, 7 July, 1766. 

(9) Speech of Governor Bernard to the Council and House of Repre. 
aentatives, 29 May, 1766, in Bradford's Massachusetts State Pa^cx^* 1 V. 

(10) Rigby to the Duke of Bedford, 4 June, 1766, inBedfoteLCotrcs^iA- 
ence^ iii. 3Sff, 
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ment to tlie coercion of the colonies ; and praying tliat 
there might -be no prorogation till positive assurances 
should be received from the provincial governors of the 
return of the people to obedience. (1) 

From the ministerial benches Charles Townshend, pro- 
fessing to oppose the motion, spoke substantially in its 
favour. " It has long been my opinion," said he, in con- 
clusion, " that America should be regulated and deprived 
of its mihtating and contradictory charters, and its royal 
governors, judges, and attorneys be rendered indepen- 
dent of the people. I therefore expect that the present 
administration will, in the recess of Parliament, take all 
the necessary previous steps for compassing so desirable 
an event. The madness and distractions of America have 
demanded the attention of the Supreme Legislature, and 
the colony charters have been considered and declared by 
judges (2) of the realm, inconsistent, and actually for- 
feited by the audacious and unpardonable resolves of 
subordinate assemblies. This regulation must no longer 
be trusted to accidental obedience. If I should differ in 
I'udgment from the present administration on this point, 
I now declare, that I must withdraw, and not longer 
co-operate with persons of such narrow views in govern- 
ment. But I hope and expect otherwise, trusting that I 
shall be an instrument among them of preparing a new 
8y8tem."(3) 

Eigby was ably supported by Lord North and Thur- 
low ; and especially by Wedderbum, who railed merci- 
lessly at the ministers, in a mixed strain of wit, oratory, 
and abuse ;(4) so that, notwithstanding a spirited speech 
from Conway, and a negative to the motion without a 
division, their helplessness stood exposed. America was 
taken out of their control and made the sport of faction. 

The very same day on which Townshend proclaimed a 
war of extermination against American charters, similar 
threats were uttered at Boston. In communicating the 
circular letter from Conway, proposing " to forgive and 
forget " the incidents of the Stamp Act, and directing the 

(1) Journal of the House of Commons, xxx. 841. 

(2) The allusion is probably to the speech of the Lord Chancellor 
Northington, in the House of Lords, February 3, 1766. 

(3) Manuscript Report of the conclusion of Townshend's Speech, in my 
possession. The manuscript appears to me to be in the handwriting: of 
Moffat, of Rhode Island, and was obtained from among: the papers of the 

Ja/e George Cbalment, after their sale. 
c<fj R-ffby to Bedford, 4 Jane, i;66. 
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sereral governors to ** reoommend " to the Colonial 
Legislatures an indemnification of all sufferers by the 
riots which it occasioned, (1) Bernard renewed his com- 
plaints that the principal crown officers had been dropped 
from the council. " If," said he, " this proceeding 
should be justified by asserting a right, the justification 
itself would serve to impeach the right."(2) And inviting 
them again (3) to choose among others Hutchinson, whom, 
after thirty years* uninterrupted concern in public affairs, 
the thought of a retreat, though with the occupation of 
chief justice and judge of probate, had plunged into 
melancholy,(4) he added, " The fate of the province is 
put in a scale, which is to rise or fall according to your 
present conduct." 

" The requisition (6) is founded upon a resolution of the 
House of Commons," he continuea, employing the word 
which that body, after debate, as well as Conway, had 
purposely avoided ; " the authority with which it is in- 
troduced should preclude all disputation about complying 
with it." 

The patriots of Massachusetts could hardly find words (6) 
fit to express their indignation. Bernard's speeches fell 
on the ear of Samuel Adams, as not less ** infamous and 
irritating" than the worst "that ever came from a Stuart 
to the English Parliament'; " (7) and with sombre joy he 
called the province happy in having for its governor one 
who left to the people no option but between perpetual 
watchfulness ana total ruin. 

" The free exercise of our undoubted privileges," re- 
plied the House, (8) " can never, with any colour of reason, 
be adjudged an abuse of our liberty. We have strictly 
adhered to the directions of our charter and the laws of 
the land. We made our election with special regard to 
the qualifications of the candidates. We cannot conceive 
how the assertion of our clear charter right of free elec- 
tion can tend to impeach that right or charter. We hope 
your Excellency does not mean openly and publicly to 

(1) Prior Docninents, 89. 

(a) Speech of Governor Bernard to the Legislature, 3 June, 176O, ia 
Bradford's Massachusetts State Papers, 81. 

(3) Bernard to Lords of Trade, 7 July. 1/66. 

(4) Hutchinson to BoUan, 2 June, 1766. 

(5) Bernard, in Bradford, 82. 

(6) John Adams's Private Diary : Works, 11. 264. 

(7) Samuel Adams to Arthur Lee, 19 April, 1771, 
{3) Answer of the House, in Bra'^ford, 88. 
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threaten ns with a depriration of our charter privileges, 
merely for exercising them according to our test judg- 
ment." 

" No branch of the Legislature," insisted the Council, (1) 
"has usurped or interfered with the right of another. 
Nothing has taken place but what has been constitutional 
and according to the charter. An election duly made, 
though disagreeable to the chair, does not deserve to be 
called a formal attack upon government, or an oppugna- 
tion of the king^ authority." 

Mayhew, of Boston, mused anxiously over the danger, 
which was now clearly revealed, till, in the morning 
watches of the next Lord's day, light dawned upon his 
excited mind, and the voice of wisdom spoke from his 
warm heart, which was so soon to cease to beat. " You 
have heard of the communion of Churches," he wrote to 
Otis 5 " while I was thinking of this in my bed, the great 
use and importance of a conununion of colonies appeared 
to me in a strong light. Would it not be decorous for 
our assembly to send circulars to all the rest, expressing a 
desire to cement union among ourselves P A good foun- 
dation for this has been laid by the Congress at New 
York ; never losing si^t of it may be the only means of 
perpetuating our hberties."(2) The patriot uttered this 
great word of counsel on the morning of his last day of 
health in Boston. From his youth he had consecrated 
himself to the service of colonial freedom in the State and 
Church ; he died, overtasked, in the unblemished beauty 
of manhood, consumed by his fiery zeal, foreseeing inde- 
pendence. (3) His character was so deeply impressed on 
the place of his activity, that it is not yet grown over. 
Whoever repeats the story of American liberty renews his 
fame. 

The time for intercolonial correspondence was not come ; 
but to keep up a fellow-feeling wim its own constituents, i 
the House, setting an example to be followed by all repre- 
sentative bodies, opened (4) a gallery for the public to 
attend its debates. It also sent a grateful address to the 
king,(5) and voted thanks (6) to Pitt and to Grailon j and, 

(1) Answer of the Council, in Bradford, 86. 

(2) Jonatlian Mayliew to James Otis, Lord's Day morning, 8 June, 1/66. 
See Bradford's Life of Mayhew, 428, 429. 

(3) Compare Thomas Hollis to Andrew Eliot, 1 July, 1768. 

(4) Vote of the House of 12 June, 1766. 
C^J Address to the King, in Bradford, 91. 

Cd^ Vote of Th&nks, &c, &c., 20 June. 
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among many others, to Conway and Barr^, to Camden 
and Snelbume ; to Howard, who had refused to draw his 
sword against the colonies ; to Chesterfield, who left 
retirement for their relief. But as to compensating the 
sufferers by the late disturbances, it upheld its right of 
deliberating freely, and would only promise at its next 
session to act as should then appear just and reason* 
able.(l) 

Connecticut,(2) overjoyed at the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
and applauding its connection with Great Britain, elected 
as its goyemor the discreet and patriotic William Pitkin 
in pla^ of the loyalist Fitch. 

The Legislature of South Carolina retaining, like 
Greorgia,(3) its avowed sentiments on internal taxation, 
marked its loyalty by granting every requisition, even for 
doubtful purposes ; at the same time it asked for the pic- 
tor^ of Lynch, Gadsden, and Eutledge ; and, on the 
motion of Bawlms Lowndes, remitted a thousand pounds 
towards a statue of Pitt. Still they felt keenly that they 
were undeservedly distinguished from their happier fellow- 
subjects in England by the unconstitutional tenure of their 
judges during the king's pleasure. They complained, too, 
that ships, If^en with their rice for ports north of Cape 
Finisterre, were compelled, on their outward and return 
voyage, to touch at some port in England ; and they prayed 
for modifications of the Navigation Act, which would 
equally benefit Great Britain and themselves.(4) 

At New York, on the king's birthdajr, the bells rang 
merry peals to the strains of martial music and the boom- 
ing of artillery ; the fields near the Park were spread for 
feasting ; and a tall mast was raised to George the Third, 
William Pitt, and Liberty. At night enormous bonfires 
blazed ; and all was as loyal and happy as though Freedom 
had been brought back with ample pledges for her stay. 

The assembly came together m the best spirit. 'Hiey 
passed over the claims of Colden,(5) who was iield to have 

(1) House to the Governor, 25 Jane; Gtovemor to House, 27 Junej 
House to Goyemor, 28 June; all in Bradford. Also, Bernard's Observa- 
tions, in Prior Documents, 107. Further : Letters £rom Bernard of 29 June 
and 19 Jtily. 176O. 

(S) Got. PitUn to Secretary Conway, 4 Aug. 1766. 

(5) Sir James Wright (nephew to the Lord Chancellor Northmgton) to 
tlie Secretary, 23 July, 1766. 

(4) South Carolina Committee of Correspondence to Garth, a member 
of Parliament, their agent, 2 July, 176O. Compare his an&wei ol *& ^€^- 
tember, 1766. 

(6) Ueat-Gov. Colden to General Amherst, 24 June, 17^6. 
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been the cause of his own griefs, bnt resolved, by a ma- 
jority of one, to indemnify James. (1) They also voted to 
raise on the Bowling Green an equestrian statue of Georgo 
the Third, and a statue of William Pitt, twice the pre- 
server of his country. But the clause of the Mutiny or 
Billeting Act, directing colonial legislatures to make spe- 
cific contributions towards the support of the army, placed 
New York, where the head-quarters were established, in 
the dilemma of submitting immediately and uncondition- 
ally to the authority of Parliament, or taking the lead in 
a new career of resistance. (2) The rescript was, in theory, 
worse than the Stamp Act. For how could one legisla- 
tive body command what another legislative body should 
enact P And, viewed as a tax, it was unjust, for it threw 
all the burden on the colony where the troops chanced to 
be collected. The requisition of the general, made through 
the governor, " agreeably to the Act of Parliament," was 
therefore declared to be unprecedented in its character, 
and unreasonable in its amount ; yet, in the exercise of 
the right of free deliberation, everything asked for was 
voted, except such articles as were not provided in Europe 
for British troops which were in barracKS. 
The general and tiie governor united in accepting the 

frant ; but in reporting the afiair, the well-meaning, in- 
olent Moore reflected the opinions of the army, whoso 
officers still compared the Americans to the rebels of 
Scotland, and wisned them a defeat like that of Culloden.(3) 
" My message," said he, at the end of his narrative, ** is 
treated merely as a requisition made here ; and they have 
carefully avoided the least mention of the Act on which it 
is founaed. It is my opinion, that every Act of Parlia- 
ment, when not backed by a sufficient power to enforce 
it, will meet with the same fate." (4) 

From Boston, Bernard, without any good reason, chimed 
in with the complainers. " This Government," said he, 
** quickened and encouraged by the occurrences at New- 
York, cannot recover itself by its own internal powers." 
" The making the king's council annually elective is the 
fatal ingredient in the constitution. The only anchor of 
hope is the sovereign power, which would secure obediencp 
to its decrees, if they were properly introduced, and effec- 

(1) Colden to Conway, June, 1766. 

(2) Moore to Conway, and Gage to Moore, in Prior Documents, Qi, &c. 
(7fJ I^ake*8 Life of John Lamb. 

rv^ Gov. Moore to Conway, 20 June, 1766, 
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tually supported." (1) And he gave himself no rest in 
soliciting the interposition of ParUament, and the change 
of the charter of Massachusetts. (2) 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

COALITION OF THE KINO AND THE OEEAT COMMONER 
AGAINST THE ABISTOCEACY — THE ADMINISTBATION OP 
CHATHAM. 

1766. 

The obnoxious clauses of the Billeting Act had been 
renewed inadvertently by ministers who had designed to 
adopt a system of lenity. They proposed to remove 
Bernard from Massachusetts in favour of Hutchinson, (3) 
whom Conway had been duped into believing a friend to 
colonial liberty. Eeviving against Spain the claim for the 
ransom of the Manillas, they suggested, in lieu of it, a 
cession of the island of New Orleans ; though the Spanish 
ambassador took fire at the thought, saying, *' New Orleans 
is the key to Mexico." (4) With equally vain endeavours, 
they were forming new and milder instructions for the 
government of Canada, (6) in the hope to combine respect 
for the municipal customs and religion of its old inhabi- 
tants, with the safeguards of the English criminal law. (6) 
The conquest of New France subjected to England one 
more country whose people had not separated from the 
Church of Bome. At first, the English penal laws were 
extended to the banks of the St. Lawrence; but the 
British Government was soon compelled to take initiatory 
steps towards Catholic emancipation. Canadians, without 
altering their faith, were permitted to serve as jurors, (7) 
and it was proposed to make them ehgible as justices of 
* the peace and as judges.(8) But Northington, in very ill 

(1) Bamard to Lords of Trade, 7 Jul/* 1766. 

(2) Bernard to Conway, 19 July, 1766. 

(3) Thos. Hutchinson, jun., to Thos. Hutchinson, July, i;66. 

(4) Dorand to Choiseul, 27 June, 1766. 
(6) Hardwicke's Memorial. 

(6) Paper in the Lansdowne-honse Manuscripts indorsed, " Relative to 
the present State of Quebec, 17 May, 17G7." 

(7) Additional Instructions to the Governor of Quehec, ol 24 Yeb, \'J^^, 
Pr. Adam Mabane to General Murrar, 26 Aug^ust, 1766. 

(8^ Dttke of Richmond's Journal, m Albemarle, 1. 353, 
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humour, thrust forward vague objections ; (1) and as his 
colleagues persevered, he repaired to the king to advise 
their change.(2) 

The time was now come for the eclipse of the genius 
and of the glory of William Pitt. Unrelenting disease, 
and the labours of the winter session, had exhausted his 
little strength, and irreparably wrecked his constitution. 
' Had he remained out orplace, and appeared at intervals 
in the House of Commons, he woula have left a name 
needing no careful and impartial analysis of facts for his 
apology. As it is, I have to record how unsuccessfully he 
laboured to diminish the aristocratic ascendency in Eng- 
land ; to perpetuate colonial Uberty ; to rescue India from 
the misrule of commercial cupidity ; how, as he rose to 
guide the destinies of a great people in the career of 
freedom, along the unknown future, he appeared 

Like one who had been led astray 
Through Uie Heaven's high pathless way. 

Farming, grazing, haymaking, and all the charms of 
rural life in Somersetshire, could not obliterate from his 
mind the memory of days of activity, when, as he directed 
against the Bourbons the treasure and the hearts of the 
united empire, his life was the life of the British people, 
his will was their will, his uncompromising haughtiness 
was but the image of their pride, and his presumntuous 
daring the only aldequate expression of their self-reliance. 
His eager imagination bore him back to the public world, 
though to him it was become a riddle, which not even the 
wisest interpreter could solve. (3) 

While he was in this tumult of emotions, a letter was 
brought from the king's own hand, reminding him that 
his last words in the House of Commons had been a 
declaration of freedom from party ties, (4) and inviting 
him to form an independent ministry. (5) The feeble 
invalid, whose infirmities inflamed his constitutional hope- 
fulness, bounded at the summons of his sovereign, and 
flew, as he expressed it, " on wings of expedition, to lay 

(1) Duke of Richmond's Journal, in Albemarle, i. 351. 

(2) Rockingham to C. Yorke, 4 July, 1766, in Albemarle, i. 357. 

(3) Pitt to Countess Stanhope, 20 June, 1766, in Mahon's Histtury of 
England, v. Appendix, vii. 

(4) Rigby to Bedford, 24 April, 1766 : Bedford Correspondence, iii. 333. 

(5) The King to Pitt, 7 July, 1766 : Chatham Correspondence, U. 480, 
^ojthingrton to Pitt, 7 July, 1766 : Chat. Cort. ii. 4^5^ 
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at the king's feet the poor but sincere offering of the rem- 
nant of his life, body, heart, and mind/'(l) 

He arrived in Ijondon on Friday, the 11th of July, 
by no means well; (2) but his feverishness only bewil- 
dered his judgment and increased his self-confidence. 
On Saturday he was barely able to have a short interview 
with the king, and obtain consent to take the actual admi- 
nistration as the groundwork of his own ; (8) even though 
Newcastle and ifiockingham should retire. (4) True to 
his affections, he next mvited Temple, the beloved bro- 
ther of his wife, the head of her family, and their common 
benefactor, to become the First Lord of the Treasury. 
But Temple, who had connected himself with Grenville(6) 
and the party of Bedford, refused to unite with the friends 
of EockmghLam ; and, having told the king, " he would 
not go into the ministry like a child, to come out Hke a 
fool," (6) he returned to Stowe, repeating this si)eech to 
the world, dictating a scurrilous pamphlet against his 
brother-in-law, and enjoying the notoriety of having been 
solicited to take office and been found impracticable. 

The discussion with Tem^e and its issue still further 
aggravated the malady of JPitt. He was too ill, on the 
18m, to see the king, or even the duke of Grafton, 
and yet, passing between all the factions of the aristo- 
cracy, he proceeded to form a ministry. Grafton, to 
whom, on Saturday, he offered i^e Treasury, was one who 
did not see far before him, and was always making mis- 
takes. His judgment was often in error; though his 
eandonr remained unimpaired. Without consultation, he 
went directly to Charles Townshend, by whose assiduous 
court and rare abihties he had been <* captivated ; " and 
found him *' eager to give up the paymaster's {)lace for 
the office of Chimcellor of the Exchequer ;" which must 
have seemed to him "the readiest road to the upper 
ieat." When informed of this proposal, Pitt, who better 
understood Townshend's character, said everything to 

(1) Pitt, in Chat. Corr. ii. 435. 

(S) ntt to Lady Chatham, 12 July, 1766 : Chat. Corr. ii. 439. 
(s; That Pitt stated this on Saturday the 12th appears from the King's 
secret note of the I5th July. 

(4) Camden to Thomas Walpole, 13 July and 19 July, 1766, in Campbell's 
Ctancellors, v. 357, 358. 

(5) Geo. Grenville to Bedford, 15 July, 1766, in Bedford Corr. iii. 340. 
(<]) Inquiry into the Conduct of a late Right Honourable Cotnmow^t 

PaxBnd to Doc de Choiaeu], 3 Jwllet, 1766, Temple to LaxVy C\cia&.\Asa 
Cbat. Corr, ii. 469. 
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dissuade Grafton from taking such a man as Lis second ; 
warning him of the many unexpected disappointments 
which he was preparing. !But " I was weak enough, very 
unwisely, to persist in my desire," Grafton afterwards 
wrote, more anxious to manifest the integrity of his in- 
tentions, than to conceal the consequences of his advice. 
Pitt loved to ohlige those in whom he confided, and at 
last gave way, though much against his inclination, as 
well as his opinion ; insisting, however, that Townshend 
was not to be called to the cabinet.(l) On learning 
this exclusion, Townshend hesitated ; but finally, on the 
26th, pleading "the express commands" of the king, 
he acquiesced. ** I sacrifice," said he, " with cheerftd- 
ness and from principle, all that men usually pursue." 
Affecting to trust that this merit would be acknowledged 
by posterity, he pledged himself, in every measure of 
business and every act of life, to cultivate Pitt's confi- 
dence and esteem ; and to Grafton he said, " My plan is 
a plan of union with your grace ; words are useless ; God 
prosper our joint labours, and may our mutual trust, 
affection, ana friendship grow from every act of our 
lives." (2) Thus he professed himself a devotee to Pitt 
and Grafton, being sure to do his utmost to thwart the 
one, and to supersede the other. 

The lead in the House of Commons was assigned to 
Conway, as one of the secretaries of state ; the care of 
America to the earl of Shelburne, notwithstanding he 
Buffered under the king's extreme dislike. (3) The seals of 
the highest judicial office were confided to Camden, who 
had called taxing America by Act of Parliament a rob- 
bery. The former chancellor became president of the 
council ; while the prime minister's own mfirmities, which 
should have forbidden him to take office at all, made him 
reserve for himself the quiet custody of the privy seal. 
Taken as a whole, the cabinet — of which the members 
were Pitt, Camden, Grafton, Conway, Shelburne, and the 
now inactive Northington — ^was the most liberal that liad 
been composed in England. " If ever a cabinet," wrote a 
sagacious observer, (4) " can hope for the rare privilege of 

(1) Grafton*s Autobiography. 

(2) C. Townshend to Grafton, 25 July, 1766, in Grafton's Autobiography j 
and C. Townshend to Pitt, 26 July, 1706 : Chatham Coit. ii. 464, 465. 

(3) Walpole's George the Third, ii. 3-19. 

(4) Darand to Ch oiseul, 30 July, 1766. Referring not to Chatham's 
ministry, but to the modifications "whicT:! GraStoxv a.tUrN«x^ ma^dQ in It by 
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vnaidiniiy, it is thiB, in which Htt will see none hat per- 
sons whose imagination he has subjugated, whose prema- 
ture adyancement is due to his choice, whose expectations 
of permanent fortune rest on him alone." 

Of the fxiends of Eookingham, Lord John Carendish 
set the example of revising to serve under Grafton ; but 
he insisted to Conway that acts of civility would satisfy 
the heads of his parlr. At this suggestion, Pitt, on the 
twenty-seventh of July, went to pay Eockingham a visit 
of respect; and had passed the tlureshold,(l) when the 
Toung chief <^ tiie great Whig families, refusing to receive 
him, turned the venerable man of the people from his 
door. But he was never afterwards able to resume office, 
eiLceft with the friends of the minister he now insulted ; 
and his followers never gained continuing power, till, after 
many vacillations and many coalitions with other branches 
of the aristocracy, they gave up something of their ex- 
clusiveness, and, m an alliance with the peo^e, renounced 
their worn-out policy, to advocate reform. 

The old Whig party which, in 1746, deserted the public 
service only to force their restoration on their own terms, 
which eleven years later kept England, in time of war, in 
a state of anarchy for ten weeks till their demands could 
be satisfactorily compromised, had, in 1765, owed office 
to the king's favour, and now fell powerless, when left to 
themselves. The administration of Sockingham brought 
Cumberland into the cabinet ; took their law from Mans- 
field ; restored Lord George Germain to public life ; and 
would willingly have coalesced with Bedford. Yet a 
spirit of humanity ruled their intentions and pervaded 
tneir measures ; while their most pernicious errors sprang 
£eom their attempt at a compromise with the principles of 
tfcwr predecessors. They confirmed the rights of persons 
hjf condemning general warrants, and adhered to those 
friends of liberty who had run hazards in its cause. They 
abstained from some of the worst methods of corruption 
voal to their party in its earlier days ; they sold no em- 

• a jmctton with the Bedfords; Chesterfield called the cabhiet a piece of 
Aonic.*' Barke appropriated the metaphor, and applied it wrongfully ; 
iw in Ttaetoric ao splendid, that every one is inclined to for^ historic 
g^ctness, and quote his brilliant epigrams. Chatham's ministry was at 
Jj[^le88 of a mosaic than Rockingham's, and very much less of a mosaic 
«aa tbt Oppositon, of which Burke was now to form a part. 
JO Pitt to the Duke of Grafton, Sunday, 27 July, 1760, in Qraftoii, \%. 
Waij^le, it 366. Albemarle's Roddagliam, ii« 4. B.ockiDS\asa Vk ^B^ 
■» Rockfaigham to Canwajr, 
T0£, ui, Q 
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ployments, and obtained no reversions. Opposed by 
placemen and pensioners, they had support in the increas- 
ing confidence and good will of the nation. Still they 
had entered the cabinet in violation of their essential 
doctrine, at the wish of the king, supersedmg men who 
were dismissed only for maintaining privilege a^^ainst 
prerogative ; and if they mitigated taxation in Ainenca by 
repealing the Stamp Act, they boasted of having improved 
the revenue raised there from trade, (1) renewed the 
unconstitutional method of making parliamentary requi- 
sitions on colonial assetnblies, and in the Declaratory Act 
introduced into the statute-book the worst law that ever 
found a place there, tyrannical in principle, false in fact, 
and impossible in practice. 

The mcapacity of Pitt's new administration was appa- 
rent from its £[rst day, when he announced to his asto- 
nished and disheartened colleagues his purpose of placing 
himself as the earl of Chatham in the House of Lords. 
During the past year such an elevation in rank had often 
been suggested as his due, and would have been no more 
than a moderate distinction for merit far inferior to his 
own. Besides, he was too much " shattered " to lead the 
Commons; and if the king should grow weary of his 
counsels, he might wish secure dignity for his age.(2) 
But in ceasing to be the Great Commoner, he veiled his 
superiority ; and made a confession of the utter ruin of 
his health. " My friend," said Frederic of Prussia, on 
hearing of it, " has harmed himself by accepting a peer- 
*g^-*'(3) ** It argues," said the king of Poland, " a sense- 
lessness to glory to forfeit the name of Pitt for any 
title." (4) "The strength of the administration," thought 
all his colleagues, " lay in his remaining with the Com- 
mons." "There was but one voice among us," said 
Grafton, " nor indeed throughout the kingdom."(5) The 
lion had left the forest, where he roamed as the undis- 
puted monarch, and of himself had walked into a c^e. 
His popularity vanished, and with it the terror of his 
name. He was but an English earl and the shadow of a 
prime minister ; he no longer represented the enthusiastic 
nationality of the British people. He had, moreover, 

(1) Edmund BurTcc's Short Account of a late Short Administration^ 

(2) DeGuerchyto Choiseul, 19 Dec. 1766. 

C3) Andrew Mitchell to Chatham, 17 Sept. 1766; Chat. Corr. iii. 70. 
{4) Charles Lee to king of Poland, 1 Dec. 1766; Lee's Life, I87. 
C^J Grafton*8 Aatobiogr&pliy, 
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ofifended the head of every faction, whose asfiistance he 
yet required ; Camden, his chancellor, had not the quali- 
ties of a great statesman, and wanted fidelity ; Grafton, 
on whom he leaned, was indolent and easily misled. 
Conway, one of his secretaries of state, always vacillated ; 
Shelbume, his firm, able, and sincere friend, -was, from 
the first, regarded at £Ourt with dislike ; and the king 
himself agreed with him in nothing but the wish to 
humble the aristocracy. 

At the time of Chatham's taking office, Choiseul, the 
greatest minister of France since £ichelieu,(l) having 
assigned the care of the navy to his brother, hsA resxmiea 
that of foreign affairs. He knew the gigantic schemes of 
colonial conquests which Pitt had formerly harboured ; 
and weighed the probabilities (2) of an attempt to realize 
them by a new war against France and Spain. The agent 
whom he had sent in 1764 on a tour of observation through 
the British colonies was just returned, and reported (3) 
how they abounded in corn, cattle, flax, and iron; in 
trees fit for masts ; in pine timber, lighter than oak, 
easily wrought, not liable to spHt, and incorruptible ; how 
the inhabitants, already numerous, and doubling their 
numbers every twenty years, were opulent, warlike, and 
conscious of their strength ; how they followed the sea, 
especially at the north, and engagea in great fisheries ; 
how they built annually one hundred and fifty vessels to 
sell in Europe and the West Indies, at the rate of seven 
pounds sterling the ton ; and how they longed to throw 
oflf the restraints imposed on their navigation. New York 
stood at the confluence of two rivers, of which the east 
was the shelter to merchant vessels ; but its roadstead was 
also a vast harbour where a navy could ride at anchor. 
The large town of Philadelphia had rope- walks and busy 
ship-yards ; manufactures of all sorts, especially of leather 
ana of iron. In the province to which it belonged, the 
Presbyterians outnumbered the peaceful Quakers; and 
Germans, weary of subordination to England, and unwil- 
Vms to serve under Enghsh officers against France, openly 
dedared that Pennsylvania would one day be called Little 
Germany. In all Sfew England there were no citadels, 
from the people's fear of their bemg used to compel sub- 

(1) Chatham in Walpole, iv. 279. 

(2) Choiseul to Durand, 24 Aug^ust, 1766. . 

(3) Durand to Choiseul, 3, 7, and 24 Aug. 1766 j Choiseul to 1>)3XWA> 
15 Sept 1/66. 

c2 
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mission to Acts of Parliament infringing colonial privi- 
leges. The garrison at Boston was in the service of the 
cmony. The British troops were so widely scattered in 
little detachments as to be of no accotmt. "England,** 
reasoned the observer, "must foresee a revolution, and 
has hastened its epoch bj emancipating the colonies from 
the fear of France in Canada." (If ^ 

Simultaneously with the reception of these accounts, 
Choiseul was reading in the Gazette of Leyden the answer 
lately made by the assembly of Massachusetts to its 
governor, and learned with astonishment that colonies, 
which were supposed to have no liberties but by inference, 
spoke boldly and firmly of rig:hts and a constitution. (2) 
In this manner, time was bringing him some assuagement 
of his former deep humiliation. 

Gould Chatham have regained his health, he would have 
mastered all difficulties, or fallen with dWity. Jealous 
of the Bourbon courts, he, too, thought oT the possibiHty 
of war, and urged the improvement of the harbour of 
Pensacola, which it was said could be made to admit 
vessels of the heaviest burden, shelter at least forty sbips 
of the line, and hold in check all the commerce of Vera 
Cruz.(3) 

The rival statesmen, with eyes fixed on America, were 
all the while competing for European alliances. No sooner 
had Chatham entered on the ministry, than he rushed 
with headlong confidence into the plan of a great northern 
lea^e to balance the power of the Bourbons, and hastily 
invited Frederic of Prussia and Catherine of Bussia to 
connect themselves intimately with England. But, at all 
courts, his accepting a peerage robbed him of his lustre ; 
and Frederic, disliking George the Third, retaining the 
rankling memory of having been deserted in 1763, doubt- 
ing the fixedness of any ministry in England, put the 
invitation aside. Choiseul was as superior in diplomacy 
as his opponent had been in war ; and with steady pur- 
pose and consummate skill was establishing such reuttions 
with every power of Europe that, in the event of new 
hostilities respecting America, France would have Spain 
for its partner, and no enemy but England. 

Chatnam grew sick at heart, as well as decrepit. To be 

(1) Report of Pontleroy, the French emissary, made through Durand to 
Choiseul, Aug. 1766. 

(S) Durand to Choiseul, 27 Aug. 1766. 
(3) Durand to Choiseul, 23 Aug. 1766. 
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liappy lie needed the coDflciousness of standing well with 
his fellow-men. But he, whose voice had been a clarion 
to the Protestant world, no longer enjoyed popularity at 
home, or influence abroad, or the trusting affection ot the 
colonies. Cheering sympathy could scarcely have wrought 
the miracle of his restoration ; but now the sense of his 
loneliness, on his return to power, crushed his vigour of 
will. He who had been most imperative in command 
knew not how to resolve. Once, at Grafton's earnest soli- 
citation, Charles Townshend was permitted to attend a 
consultation on European alliances. (1) The next day 
Chatham, with the cheerful consent of the kin^,(2) re- 
treated to Bath ; but its springs had no healing for him. 
He desired to cpntrol France by a northern union, and 
stood before Europe without one power as an ally. He 
loved to give the law to the cabinet ; and was just admit- 
ting into it a restless intriguer, who would not fear to 
traverse his policy. He gloried in the unbounded con- 
fidence of his sovereign ; and the king wanted nothing of 
him bat '* his name," (3) He longed for the love of the 
people of England; and he had left their body for an 
earldom. He would have humbled the aristocracy ; and 
" the nobility" not^ only " hated him " (4) with vindictive 
arrogance, but retained strength to overwnelm him when- 
ever ne should lose the favour of the court. 

Yet the cause of liberty was advancing, though Chatham 
had gone astray. Philosophy spread the knowledge of 
the laws of nature. The empress of Kussia with her own 
hand minuted an edict for universal tolerance. " Can you 
tell me," writes Voltaire (5) exultingly to D'Alembert, 
" what will come within thirty years of the revolution 
which is taking e£Eect in the minds of men from Naples to 
Moscow P I, who am too old to hope to see anything, 
commend to you the age which is forming." But, though 
so far stricken in years, Yoltaire shall himself witness and 
applaud the greatest step in this progress ; shall see in- 
stirgent colonies become a republic, and welcome before 
Pans and the Academy of France a runaway apprentice 
as its envoy to the most polished court of Europe. 

Meantime Choiseul dismissed &om the council of his 

(1) Grafton's AatobiogTBpliy. 

(S) King: to Chatham, S5 Sept. 1766 } Chat. Corr. iii. 76. 

(3) Letter of the King to Lord North. 

(4) BoUaa to Hutcbinaon, 26 Sept. 1768. 
(6J Voltaire to D'Alembert, 15 Oct. 176O. 
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king all former theories about America, alike in policy and 
war,(l) and looked more nearly into the condition of the 
British colonies, that his new system might rest on the 
sorest ground. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CHIELES T0WN8HEND T7SUBPS THE LEAD IN QOVEB^- 

MENT — Chatham's administbation continued. 

1766—1767. 

The people of Massachusetts lulled themselves into 
the belief that they were " restored once more " to the 
secure enjoyment " of their rights and liberties." But 
their secret enemies, some from a lust of power, and 
others from an inordinate love of money, (2) still rest- 
lessly combined to obtain an American army and an 
American tribute, representing them in numerous letters 
as necessary for the enforcement of the Navigation Acts, 
and even for the existence of Government. When the 
soldiers stationed in New York had, in the night (3) of 
the tenth of August, cut down the flagstaff of the citizens, 
the general reported the ensuing quarrel as a proof of 
" anarchy and confusion," and the requisiteness of 
troops for the support of " the laws."(4). Yet the New- 
York Association of the Sons of Liberty had been dis- 
solved ; and all efforts to keep up "its glorious spirit," 
were subordinated to loyalty. (5) " A few individuals " (6) 
at Boston, having celebrated the anniversary of the out*- 
break against the Stamp Act, care was taken to report, 
how healths had been drunk to Otis, " the American 
Hampden, who first proposed the Congress ;"(7) " to the 
Virginians," who sounded the alarm to the country ; to 
PaoH and the struggling Corsicans; to the spark of 
liberty that was thou^t to have been kindled in Spain. 

(1) Choiseul to Durand, 15 Sept. 1766. 

(2) Candidas [Samuel Adams], in Boston Gazette, 9 Sept. 1771. 

(3) Holt's Gazette, 1232; 14 Aug. 1766, and 1233, 21 Aug. 1766. Dunlap's 
History of New York, i. 433 ; Isaac Q. Leake's Life of John Lamb, 36. 

(4) General Gage to Secretary Richmond, 26 Aug. 1766. 

(5) Isaac Sears, John Lamb, and others to Nicholas Ray, New York, 
20 Oct. 1766. 

(€) Andrew Oliver to Thomas Whately , 7 May, 1767, in Letters, &c., 19. 
C/J Tenth Toast at Liberty-tree, 14 Aug. 1756. 
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From Bernard, who made the restraints on commerce 
intolerable by claiming the legal penalty of treble forfeits 
from merchants whom his own long collusion had tempted 
to the infraction of a revenue law, came unintermitted com- 
plaints of illicit trade. At Falmouth, now Portland, an 
attempt to seize goods pnder the disputed authority of 
writs of assistance, had been defeated by a mob :(1) and 
the disturbance was made to support a general accusation 
against the province. At Boston, Charles Paxton, the 
marshal of the Court of Admiralty, came with the sheriff 
and a similar warrant, to search the house of Daniel 
Malcolm (2) for a second time ; but the stubborn patriot 
refused to open his doors, which they dared not break 
down, so doubtful were they of their right ; and when 
the altercation attracted a crowd, thej withdrew, pre- 
tending to have been obstructed by a riotous and tumul- 
tuous assemblage. These incidents, by themselves of 
little moment, were secretly reported as a general rising 
against the execution of the laws of trade. But the chief 
reliance of the cabal rested on personal importunity ; and 
the untiring Paxton, who had often visited England, and 
was known to possess as much of the friendship of Charles 
Townshend as a selfish client may obtain from an intriguing 
patron, was sent over as the representative of the colo- 
nial Crown officers, (3) with special authority to appear as 
the friend of Oliver (4) and oi Hutchinson. (5) 

We are drawing near the measures which compelled 
the insurrection ofthe colonies ; but all the stars in their 
couises were harbingers of American independence. No 
sooner were the prairies of Illinois in the possession of 
England than Croghan, a deputy Indian agent, who from 
personal observation knew their value, urged their imme- 
diate colonization. Sir William Johnson; William 
Franklin, the royalist governor of New Jersey ; several 
fur-traders of Philadelphia; even Gage (6) himself 

(1) Bernard to fhe Board of Trade, 18 Aug:. 1766» andinclosures} Same 
to Shelbome, 3 Sept. 1766; Shelbame to Bernard, U Dec. 1766. 

(8) Bernard to Shelburne, 10 Oct. 1766, with inclosures of depositions, 
taken e* parte; Letter from the Town of Boston to Dennys De Berdt, 
S3 Oct. 17M, with other depositions. Boston Gazette, 13 Oct. 1766; 
008, 1, 1 and 3. 

(3) Candidus, in Boston Gazette, 9 Sept. 1771* 

(4) Ck>mpare Oliverto Whately, 7 May, 1767- 

(5) Hutchinson to R. Jackson, introducing Paxton; date not given» but 
evidently of Oct 1766. 

(6) Gas-e to Secretitrjr of State, 28 March, 1766, related, to ^ilaft liOt^ q1 
Jisdela May, 
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eagerly took part in a project by which they were to 
acquire yast estates in the most fertile valley of the 
world. (1) Their proposal embraced the whole western 
territory bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, a line 
along the Wabash and Maumee to Lake Erie, and thenco 
across Michigan, Green Bay, and the Fox Biver, to the 
mouth of the Wiscon8in.(2) The tract was thought to 
contain sixty-three millions of acres, the like of which 
could nowhere be found. Benjamin Franklin fayoured 
the enterprise which promised fortune to its undertakers, 
and to .Ajnerica some new security for a mild colonial 
administration. It was the wish of Shelbume,(3) who 
loyed to take counsel mth the great philosopher on the 
interests of humanity, that the valley of the l^iississippi 
might be occupied by colonies enjoying English liberty. 
But the Board of Trade, to wmcn Hillsborough had 
returned, (4) insisted that emigrants to so remote regions 
would establish manufactures for themselves ; and in the 
very heart of America found a power which distance 
must emancipate. They adhered, therefore, to the pro- 
clamation of 1763, and to the range of the Alleghanies as 
the frontier of British settlements. 

But the prohibition only set apart the Great Valley as 
the sanctuary of the unhappy, the adventurous, and the 
free ; of those whom enterprise, or curiosity, or disgust 
at the forms of life in the old plantations, raised above 
royal edicts ;(5) of those who had nowhere else a home ; 
or who would run all risks to take possession of the fine 
soil between the Alleghanies and the Ohio.{6) The 
boundless West became the poor man's city of refuge, (7) 

(1) Reasons for establishing: a British Colony at the Illinois, 1766 : Sir 
William Johnson to Secretary Conway, 10 July, 1766 ; Lords of Trade to 
the King, 3 Sept. 1766, before the above-named papers were received ; 
Letters of William Franklin and Benjamin Franklin, 1766} Franklin's 
Writings, iv. 233, &c. This plan for a colony in Illinois should not be con- 
founded with the transactions respecting Vaiidalia, or, as it has heesa 
called, Walpole's Grant, which was a tract south of the Ohio. 

(2) From the Reasons, &c. 

(3) B. Franklin to his Son, 11 Oct. 1766. 

(4) FrankUn,iv.235. 

(6) Lieutenant-Governor Fauquier to the Lords of Trade, 3« May, 1766 : 
<' In disobedience to all proclamations, in defiance of law, and without 
the least shadow of right to claim or defend their property, people are daily 
going out to settle beyond the Alleghany Mountains. They flock there 
just now more than usual," &c. &c. Same to same, 4 Sept. 1766 ; Procla- 
mation by Fauquier [in the summer oi 1766] against making Settlements 
westward of the Alleghany Mountafais. 
Cd; Lieut- Gov. Fauquier to SheU)ume, 18 Dec. 1766. 
C^J Fauquier to Earl of Shelbume, 15 Nov. 17W. 
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where tlie wildemess guarded Lis cabin as inyiolablyfui 
the diff or the cedar-top holds the eagle's eyrie. The 
£ew who occupied lands under grants from the Crown, 
could rdycmlyon themselyes for the protection of their pro- 
perty, and refused to pay quit-rents till their leffal right 
shomd be acknowledged. The line of " strt^^ing set- 
tiements " beyond the mountains, extended m)m Htts- 
burg up the Monon^ahela (1) and its tributaries to the 
baxuKS of the Greenbriar and ike New Saver, (2) and to the 
wdl-known upper yalley of the Holston,(3) where the 
military path from Virginia led to the country of the 
Cherokees. But as yet there was no settlement in Ken* 
tucky, and James Smith, who, with three others from 
Pennsylvania, went this year from the Holston, by way 
of Cumberland Siver, to the Ohio, and so to the mouth 
c^ the Tennessee, left no memorial of his passing by but 
the name <^ Stone, one of his companions, which he gave 
to a branch above Nashville. (4) Most of the party pro- 
ceeded to the country of the IlUnois. 
^ In North Carolina, the people along the upland fron- 
tier, many of whom had sprung from Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians,(5) suffered from the megal exactions of sheriffs 
and officials, whose pillaging was supported by the whole 
force of government. " The Sons of Liberty," said they 
to one another, ** withstood the Lords of Parliament in 
behalf of true Hberty ; let not officers under them carry 
on unjust oppression in our provinoe.*'(6) Some of those 
who were wronged hardly gained by their utmost efforts 

(1) For the Official Ptapen of 1766, respecting the settlements on the 
MoQongahelay espedally at Redstone, see the Minutes of the Provincial 
Conndl of Pennsylvania, vol. ix. Compare also, J. L. Bowman in the 
American Pioneer, for February, 1843 ; Craig's History of Pittsburg, 98, 
S9 ; Day's Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, 336. 

(2) Compare Monette's History of the Discoveiy and Settlement of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, 1. 345. 

(S) That lands in the Holston Valley were sought for m early as 1756, 
see the proof in Ramsay's Annals of Tennessee, 60. 

(4) Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of Colonel James 
Smith, by himself. Reprinted in 1849, at Abingdon, Va., in Mirror of 
Olden Time Border Life. This narrative is adopted by John Haywood im 
his Civil and Political History of the State of Tennessee, from its earliest 
Settlement up to the year 1700» 85, 36. Ramsay in his Annals of Ten- 
nessee, 69, adopts Smith's narrative from Haywood. Collins in the 
chronological table to his Historical Sketches of Koitucky, accepts it also. 

(5) Compare Foote's Sketches of North Carolina, chap. zi. 

(6) No. 1, Advertisement C. Aug. 1766. In Tiyon to Secretary of 
State, 24 Dec. 1768; Martin's Noitb Carolina, ii. ai? \ Joxisa?% IMtendSA 
of N.C. 
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a scanty subsistence for their families.(l) All were 
loyal; regarding the British form of government as 
" the wholesomest constitution in being." But thej were 
goaded " by the corrupt and arbitrary practices of nefa- 
rious and designing men, who, being put into posts of 
profit and credit among them, and not being satisfied 
with the legal benefits which arose from the execution of 
their offices, had been using every artifice, practising 
every fraud, and where these failed, not sparing threats 
and menaces whereby to squeeze and extort from the 
wretched poor.*'(2) 

To meet this flood of iniquity, the most approved 
advice came from Herman Husbands, (3) an independent 
farmer, who dwelt on Sandy Creek, then in Orange, now 
Eandolph County, where he possessed an ample freehold 
of most fertile land, and cultivated it so well, that his 
fields of wheat and his " clover meadow " (4) were the 
admiration of all observers. Each neighbourhood through- 
out Orange County came together and elected delegates 
to a general meeting. " They are judiciously to exa- 
mine," such were the instructions given them by their 
simple-hearted constituents, " whether the freemen of 
this county labour under abuses of power, and in parti- 
cular to examine into the public taxes, and inform them- 
selves by what laws and for what uses they are laid, in 
order to remove some jealousies ont of our minds ; and 
the representatives, vestrymen, and other officers are 
requested to give the members of said meeting what 
information and satisfaction they can; so far as they 
value the good will of every honest freeholder and ren- 
dering the execution of the public offices pleasant and 
delightsome." (5) 

In October, chosen men, about twelve in number, 
assembled at Maddock's Mill, on Enoe Eiver, just out- 
side of Hillsborough. Some of the officers had expressed 
their wiUingness to meet the people ; but none appeared. 
A second mvitation was sent to them; but no answer 
came, except from Edmund Fanning. (6) A favourite and 

(n Compare Petition prepared by Fanning, and sent the Regulators by 
Fanning's friend, Ralph McNiur. 

(2) Plain and Simple Narrative of Facts. 

(3) Compare A Plain and Simple Narrative of Facts. 

(4) Compare North Carolina Gazette of 15 July, 1771, copied into Boston 
Gazette of 15 July, 177\ ; 348, 2, 1 and 2. 

C^J Meeting: of the neighbourhood ot Deep RWci, tlae 10th. Aug. 1768. 
C^J Plain, Simple Narrative of Facts. 
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at a later day the son-in-law of Governor Tyron, lie 
-was at that time the representative of the county, one of 
it« magistrates, the highest officer tinder the Crown in its 
militia ; and was amassing a fortune by oppression as an 
attorney, and by extortion as registrar, loading titles to 
estates with doubts, (1) and charging illegal prices for 
recording deeds. (2) He was, above all others, justly 
obnoxious to the people ; and 'his message to them ran, 
that their proposition to inquire " judiciously " implied 
an intention or setting up a jurisdiction, and looked more 
like an insurrection than a settlement. " We are no 
critics in words," replied the meeting j(3) " we know not 
how many different constructions the term * judiciously ' 
may bear ; as to ourselves, we meant no more by it, than 
wisefully, carefully, and soberly to examine the matter in 
hand." Their wrongs were flagrant and undeniable. 
** Grievous now it is to us," they said, " to have our sub- 
stance torn from us by those monsters in iniquity, whose 
study it is to plunder us." And since their ** reasonable 
request" for explanations was unheeded, they resolved 
on " a meeting for a public and free conference yearly, 
and as often as the case might require," that so they 
might reap the profit of their right imder ** the constitu- 
tion of choosing representatives and of learning what 
uses their money was called for."(4) Yet their hope of 
redress was very distant. How could unlettered farmers 
succeed against the undivided administrative power of 
the province P And how long would it be before some 
indiscretion would place them at the mercy of their 
oppressors P The apportionment of members of the colo- 
nial legislature was grossly une<g^ual ; the governor could 
create Doroughs ; the actual legislature, wnose members 
were in part imwisely selected, in part imduly returned, 
rarely called together, and liable to be continued or dis- 
solved at the pleasure of the governor, increased the poor 
man's burdens by voting an annual poll-tax to raise five 

(1) Compare Sabine's American Loyalists, at the vrord Edmund 
Fanning. 

(2) For proofs of extortion, see Records of the Court held at Hills- 
borougti, September, 1768, printed by Husbands, and reprinted in Wheeler's 
North Carolina, ii. 322. T^on admits the fact. 

(3) Plain, Simple Narrative of Facts. 

(4) Paper No. 3. Proposal at a Meeting of the InhabilMvla ol CJnraxv^^ 
Countiy, at Maddock'B Mill, on Enoe, Monday, 10 Oct. 17&5'. 'bHulVkiL^ 
jfoitb dfovluuh ii' Si8s Jones's Deteace of North Caiolina., 4\. 
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thooBand pounds, and the next year ten thousand more, 
to build a house for the goyemor at Newbern.(l) 

In Boston, the general court resumed its session near 
the end of October ; and receiyed petitions from the 8uf« 
ferers by the Stamp Act The form of its answer was 
suggested by Joseph Hawley, the member for l^orthamp- 
ton. He was the only son of a schoolmaster, himself 
married, but childless ; a yery able lawyer, of whose sin- 
gular disinterestedness his natiye town still preserves the 
tradition. Content with a small patrimony, he liyed 
securely in frugal simplicity, (2) closing his house door by 
a latch, without either bar or bolt. Inclined by tem- 
perament to moods of melancholy, (3) his mind would 
again kindle with a brighter lustre, and be borne onwards 
by its resistless impulses. All parties reyered his purity 
of life and ardent piety ; and no man in his neighbourhood 
equalled him in the public esteem. He opposed (4) relief, 
except on condition of a general amnesty. "Of those 
seekmg compensation," said he, "ihe chief is a person of 
unconstitutional principles, as one day or other he will 
make appear."(5) The resolyes of Parliament were cited 
in reply. " The Parliament of Great Britain," retorted 
Hawley, |*has no right to legislate for us." At these 
words Otis, rising in his place, bowed and thanked him, 
saying, ** He has gone further than I myself haye as yet 
done in this Hou8e."(6) It was the first time that the 
power of Parliament had been totally denied in a colonial 
legislature. "No representation, no taxation," had be- 
come a yery common expression; the colonies were 
beginning to cry, " No representation, no legislation."(7) 
Haying neyer shown bitterness of party spirit, Hawley 
readily carried the assembly with him, from tteir great 
opinion of his understanding and integrity; and a BiU 
was framed, " granting compensation to the sufferers and 
pardon to the offenders," eyen to the returning of the fines 
which had been paid. A recess was taken that members 

(1) Martin's North Carolina, ii. 227, 228, 229, 230 -, Wheeler, i. 55. 

(2) From a Paper by Sylvester Judd, from the Reminiscenc«s of Bei^amin 
Tappan of Northampton. 

(3) Compare his own MSS. 

(4) Bernard to Shelbume, 14 Nov. 1766. 

(5) Hutchinson to J. WiUiams, of Hatfield, 7 Dee. 1766; and J.Williams 
in reply, 5 Jan. 1767. Hutchinson to Charles Paxton, then in London. 

J?ee. 1766. 
((f) Bernard's very long letter to Shelburne, ot 44 Dec, 17W. 
(/J Hutchinson's History of Massacliu&etta, m. \^. 
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mi^ht consult their constitnents, whose instractions were 
Btnctl^ regarded.(l) Yet before the adjonrnment eom« 
phiint was made of the new zeal of Semard in enforcing 
tiie Navigation Acts and sending to England injurious 
affidayits secretly taken. '* I knew thd time/' interposed 
a member, "when the House would hare readily assisted 
the governor in executing the laws of trade." " The 
times," replied Otis, ''are altered; we now know onr 

right8."(2) 

^While the mercenary motires which prompted the 
goremor'B sodden eagerness to suppress illicit trade, 
mcensed the people still more at the captious restraints 
on narigation, Shelbume sought to recorer the affections 
of the colonies by acquiring and deserving their confi* 
dence.(3) ''Assure the assembly of Massachusetts," he 
said witn "fhuakness^fi^) to their correspondent, " they 
may be perfectly easy about the enjoyment of their rights 
and privileges under the present administration." He 
enjoined moderation on every governor, and was resolved 
to make no appointments but of men of " the most gene* 
rout principles." To Bernard, whom he directed to pursue 
conciliatory measures,(5) he wrote no general approval of 
his conduct, no censure of the assembly, no xmqualified 
assertion of the legislative power of Parliament ; but 
invited the colonial legislature of itself to fall upon mea- 
sures for terminating all local difficulties. The country 
people, as they read the letter, which was printed at the 
request of the cotmcil, agreed with one another that the 
compensation it recommended, should be made. "The 
king," said tiiey, " has asked this of us as a favour ; it 
womd be ungenerous to refuse." (6) 

On the reassembling of the legislature Hawley's Bill 
prevailed by large majorities ; yet it was also voted that 
the sufferers had no just claim on the province, (7) that the 

(1) Speaker of MtaaadnuMtts House to its Bgeat, li Kov. 1706^ 
SsDittel Adams to Dennys De Berdt, 12 Not. 1766. 
(1) Bernard to Shelbnme, S4 Dec. 1766. 

(3) Durand to Choiseul, 14 Aag:. 1766. 

(4) This description of Shelbume is by the agent of the. Massachusetts 
Aatembly in London. See his Letter to the Speaker, 19 Sept. 1766. 
American newspapers of 1766, Boston, 10 Nov. ; New Hampshire Gazette, 
14 Nov. 1766. Bradford omits the sentence ; Bradford Papers, 103. 

(5) Shelbume to Bernard, 13 Sept. 1766, 

(6) John Adams's Diaiy. 

(7) Resolves of the House of Represcntativea on compensation to the 
vnfferers, by the riots of 1705, [adopted in December, not m Oc\a\mx\. 
l^radford Papeiv, 100, lOJ, 
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grant waa of their own " free and good will," (1) and not 
from deference to " a requisition." The governor assented 
to an Act in which a colonial legislature exercised the pre- 
rogative of clemency ; and Hutchinson, saying '* beggars 
roust not be choosers," gave thanks, at the bar of the 
House, to his benefactors. But he treasured np the feel* 
ing of revenge, and the next year, taking offence at some 
explanatory publication by Hawley,(2) dismissed him 
arbitrarily from practising in the superior court. 

The patriots of New England did not doubt Shelbume's 
attention to its real interests and respect for its liberties ; 
but they were exquisitely sensitive to every thing like an 
admission that the power of taxing them resided in Par-. 
liament. Bernard was rebuked, because, with consent of 
council, he had caused the Billeting Act to be printed bj 
the printer of the colony laws, and had made that Act his 
warrant for furnishing supplies, at the colony's expense, 
to two companies of artillery,(3) who, in stress of weather, 
had put into Boston. Otis attributed the taxing of Ame- 
rica by Parliament to Bernard's advice. " I know," said 
he, " the room, the time, and the company where the plan 
was settled." And he added publicly, " Those who are 
appointed to the American governments are such as 
are obliged by their crimes or their debts to fljr their 
country." (4) The debates unmasked the hypocrisy of 
Hutchinson, and roused the public to a sense of danger 
from Paxton's (5) voyage to England. The jealous legis- 
lature dismissed Eichard Jackson from the service of the 
province; and the House elected the honest but aged 
jDennys de Berdt as its own particular agent. 

This is the time from which Hutchinson dated the revolt 
of the colonies ; and his correspondence and advice con- 
formed to the opinion. (6) But Samuel Adams was gifted 
with a sagacity which divined the evil designs now so near 
their execution. He instructed De Berdt to oppose the 
apprehended establishment of a military force in America 

(1) Preamble to "An Act for granting Compensation to the Sufferers, 
and General Pardon, Indemnity, and Oblivion to the Offenders, in the late 
Times." Bradford Papers, 98, note. 

(2) Hutchinson to BoUan, 31 Oct. 1767; same to another, 10 Nov. 1767. 

(3) Bernard to J. Pownall, 16 Dec. 1766; same to Shelbume, 6 and 
24 Dec. 1766. 

(4) Bernard to Shelbume, 22 Dec. 1/66. 

(5) Hutchmson to Paxton, Dec. 176(5. 

(6) Hutchinson's History, iii. 173. "The revolt of the colonies oupht 
to be dated from this time, rather than from the Declaration of Inde- 

peudeuce,** 
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as needless for protection, and dangerous to liberty. 
** Certainly," said he, " the best way^ for Great Britain to 
make her colonies a real and lasting benefit is to give 
them all consistent indulgence in trade, and to remove 
any occasion of their suspecting that their liberties are in 
danger. While any Act of Parliament is in force, which 
has the least appearance of a design to raise a revenue out 
of them, their jealousy will be awake." (1) 

At the same time, he called across the continent to the 
patriot most like himself, Christopher Gadsden, of South 
Carolina. " TeU me, sir," said he (2) of the Billeting Act, 
*' whether this is not taxing the colonies as efiectually as 
the Stamp Act P And if so, either we have complamed 
without reason, or wo have still reason to complain. 
Grenville was told that he should have stationed a suffi- 
cient number of troops in America before he sent over the 
Stamp Act. Had that been the case, your congress might 
have been turned out of doors. New York has had regu- 
lar troops among them for some months. I never could 
hear a reason given, to my satisfaction, why they were 
ordered to remain there so long. A standing army, espe- 
cially in a time of peace, is not only a disturbance, but is 
in every respect dangerous to the civil community. Surely, 
then, we cannot consent to their quartering among us ; 
and how hard is it for us to be obliged to pay our money 
to subsist them ! " But Gadsden had already met patriots 
of South Carolina under the live oak, which was named 
their Tree of Liberty, (3) had set before them the Declara- 
tory Act, explained to them their rights, and leagued with 
them to oppose all foreign taxation. 

Every colony denied the right of Parliament to control 
its legislature. Moffat, of Ehode Island, asked relief for 
his losses, founding his claim on the resolves of the British 
House of Commons, and the king's recommendation. (4) 
"Neither of them," said the speaker of the assembly, 
" can ever operate with me ; nor ought they to influence 
the free and independent representatives of fehode Island 
colony." Moffat had leave to withdraw his first petition, 

(1) Samuel Adams to D. De Berdt, I6 Dec. 1766 ; and 18 Dec. 1766. 

(2) Samuel Adams to Christopher Gadsden, 11 Dec. 1766. 

(3) Drayton's Memoirs of the American Revolution, ii. 315; Johnson's 
Traditions and Reminiscences of the American Revolution. 27, 28, 29, 35 ; 
Wm. Johnson's Life of Greene, ii. 266. 

(4) Thomas Moflfat to a Member of Parliament, " Mr. Burke's cousin," 
12 Dec. 1776 ; Moffat's Account sent to the same M.F., aadtoSil Q^eot^^ 
Baville and others. 
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and substitute an inoffenBiye one, which was receired, bat 
referred to a future session. 

At New York the soldiery continued to irritate the 
people by insolent language, and by once more cutting 
down their flagstaff; (1) so that the Billeting Act could 
find no favour. Shelbume (2) sought to persuade their 
assembly to obedience, holding forth hope of a change of 
the law on a well-grounded representation of its hardship ; 
and a prudent goTemor could hare avoided a collision. 
But Moore was chiefly bent on establishing a playhouse, (3) 
against the wishes of the Presbyterians, and his thought- 
less frivolity drove the House to a categorical conflict with 
the Act of l^arliament, when they had really made " pro- 
vision for quartering two battalions and one comjjany of 
artillerv.*' xhey dia but exercise a discretionof their own, 
and refused to be " guilty of a breach of trust," by im- 
posing heavier burdens than the people could support. (4) 
This prudent reserve secured unanimity in the assembly, 
and among their constituents. (5) In New York, as well 
as over all North America, the Act declaratory of the 
absolute power of Parliament was met by "the principle 
of the supreme power of the people in all cases whatso- 
ever." (6) 

Before American affairs engaged the attention of Par- 
liament, the power of Chatham's ministry was shaken by 
Camden's indiscretion. On occasion of a scarcity, the 
ministry had prohibited the export of com. Camden 
defended the measure as " not only excusable, but legal ;" 
and to the complaints of its arbitrariness, rashl/ answered : 
*'The Crown may do whatever the safety of the State 
may require during the recess of Parliament, which is at 
most but a forty days* granny." This dangerous opinion. 
Chatham rejected, and. Mansfield triumphantly over- 
turned. 

The waves thus raised had not subsided, when traces 
began to appear of the influence of Paxton, who had arrived 

(1) Dunlap's New Yoilc, i. 433; Leake's Lamb, 32, 33; Holt's Gazette, 
14 Aug. and 21 Aug. 1760, and 25 Sept. 1766. 

(2) Shelbume to Sir Henry Moore, 9 Aug. 1766. 

(3) MSS. of Judge Livingston, 1766. 

(4) Address of the Assembly of New York to the Governor, ddivered 
18 Dec. 1766, in Prior Documents, iSOj Holt's N. T. Gazette, issi. 
34 Dec. 1766. 

(5) Gov. Moore to Board of Trade, 19 Dec. 1766, and to Shelbazine, 
19 Dec. 1766. 

(6) Coldea to ;S/ie2bame, Dec. 1766. 
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from Boston, to tell his stories of rebellion against the 
Nayigation Act, and to be congratulated on the accession 
to power' of his patron Charles Townshend. In Parlia- 
ment a spirit was rising very different from that which had 
prevailed in the previous winter. " So long as I am in 
office," said Townshend on the floor of the liouse, " the 
authority of the laws shall not be trampled upon. I think 
it the hii^hest injury to the nation to suffer Acts of the 
British Parliament to be broken with impunity." (1) He 
did not fear to flatter the prejudices of the king, and court 
thte favour of Grenville and Bedford ; for he saw that 
Chatham, who had " declared to all the world that his 
c^reat point was to destroy faction," was incurring the 
hatred of every branch of the aristocracy. (2) Eight or 
nine (3) Whigs resigned their employments, on account of 
hb headstrong removal of Lord Edgecombe from an un- 
important post.(4) Saunders and Xeppel left the Admi- 
ralty, and Keppel's place fell to Jenkinson. The Bedford 
party knew the weakness of the English Ximenes, and 
scorned to accept his moderate bid for recruits. But the 
king continually cheered him on " to rout out" the grandees 
of England, now " banded together." (5) " Their unions," 
said Chatham, in return, " give me no terrors." " I know 
my ground," he wrote to Grafton, (6) " and I leave them 
to indulge their dreams. Faction will not shake the king, 
Dor gain the public. Indeed, the king is firm, and thero 
is nothing to fear ; " and he risked an encounter with all 
liis adversaries. 

To Shelbume, who was charged with the care of the 

colonics, he gave his confidence and his support. Ho 

claimed for the Supreme Government the right of domi- 

lion over the conquests in India, and the disposition of 

ts territorial revenue ; and as Townshend crossed his 

lans, and leaned to the East India Company, he proposed 

> Grafton the dismissal of Townshend as ** incurable." (7) 

urke indulged in sarcasm at " the great person, so im- 

eafiurably high " as not to be reached by argument, and 

1) R. Nugent, 13 Dec. 1766, to a gentleman in Boston, printed in Boston 
cette, 2 March, 1767 ; Diary of Oakcs Angler. 
\) Lord Barrington to Sir Andrew Mitchell, 14 Dec. 1766. 
.) Chesterfield to Stanhope, 9 Dec. 1766. ,. . * * 

) Charles Townshend to Grafton, 2 Nov. 176O, in Graftonjs Auto- 
raphy ; Conway to Chatham, 22 Nov. 1766, Chat. Corr. lii. 126. 
t King to Chatham, 2 Dec. 1766. 
Chatham to Grafton, 3 Dec. I76fi, in Grafton's AntobiORTavM • 
Chatham to Grafton, 7 Dec. 1766, in Grafton's Auto\)iogray\v:f . 
/£, III. D 
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travestied the litany in a solemn invocation to " the 
Minister ahove." " Have mercy upon us," he cried, while 
the opposition applauded the parody ; " doom not to per- 
dition the vast public debt, seventy millions of which thou 
hast employed m rearing a pedestal for thy own Btatae."(l) 
And the very next day, in the House of Lords, Chatham 
marked his contempt of the bitter mockery of Hockinff- 
ham's partisans by saying to the duke of Sichmondy 
"When the people shall condemn me, I shall tremble ; but I 
will set my face against the proudest connection of this 
country.'* " I hope," cried Eichmond, " the nobility will 
not be orowbeaten by an insolent minister ; " and Chatham 
retorted the charge of insolence. (2) 

But it was the last time during his ministry that he 
appeared in the House of Lords. His broken health was 
unequal to the conflict which he had invited. On the 
eighteenth of December, (3) he repaired to Bath with a 
nervous system so weak that he was easily fluttered and 
moved to tears ; yet still, in his infirmities, he sent to the 
representatives of Massachusetts his friendly acknowledg- 
ment of their vote of gratitude. 

Townshend saw his opportunity, and no longer con- 
cealed his intention. Knowing the king's dislike of Shel- 
bume, he took advantage of nis own greater age, — his 
authority as the ablest orator in the House of Commons, 
— his long acquaintance with American afiairs,—- and the 
fact that they turned chiefly on (juestions of finance, to 
assume their direction. His ambition deceived him into 
the hope of succeeding where Grenville had failed ; and, 
in concert with Paxton, from Boston, he was devising a 
scheme for a board of customs in America, and dunes 
to be collected in its ports. He would thus obtain an 
American fund for a civil list, and centralize the power of 
government, where Grenville looked only for revenue. 
He expected his dismissal, if Chatham regained health ; 
and he also saw the clearest prospect of advancement, by 
setting his colleagues at defiance. He therefore prepared 
to solve the qdestions of Asia and America in his own 
way, and trod the ground which he had chosen with fear- 
less audacity. On the twenty-sixth day of January, the 

(1) Sir Matthew Fetherstonehaugh to Lord CUve, 30 Dec. 1766, in Chat. 
Corr. iii. 145, 146, note. 
C2J Walpole, ii. 411, Chat. Corr. iii. 138; Duke of Bedford's Journal, for 
Jff Dec. 1/66. 
(3) Ve Gucrchy to Choiseul, 19 Dec. 176Q. 
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House of Commons, in committee of supply, considered 
the estimates for the land forces and garrisons in the 
plantations. GrenviUe seized the opportunity to declaim 
on the repeal (1) of the Stamp Act. He enforced the 
necessity of relieving Great Britain from a burden which 
ihe colonies ought to bear, and which, with contingencies, 
exceeded £400,000; reminding the country gentlemen 
that this sum was neariy equal to one smiling in the 
pound of the land-tax. He spoke elaborately, and against 
Chatham was even more rancorous than usual. (2) 

" Administration," replied Townshend, " has applied its 
attention to give relief to Great Britain from bearing the 
whole expense of securing, defending, and protecting 
America and the West Inma Islands ; I shall bring into 
the house some projpositions that I hope may^ tend, in time, 
to ease the people or England upon this head, and yet not be 
heavy in any manner upon the people in the colonies. I 
know the mode upon wnich a revenue may be drawn from 
America without offence.** (3) As he spoke the house 
shook with applause : ** Hear him ! ** " Hear him ! ** now 
swelling loudest from his own side, now irom the benches 
of the opposition. "I am still,** he continued, "a firm 
advocate for the Stamp Act, (4) for its principle, and for 
the duty itself, (5) only the heats which prevailed made it 
an improper time to press it. I laugh at the absurd dis- 
tinction between internal and external taxes. I know no 
such distinction. It is a distinction without a difference ; 
it is perfect nonsense ; if we have a right to impose the 
one, we have a right to impose the other ; the distinction 
is ridieulous in the opinion of everybody except the Ame- 
ricans." Looking up where the colony agents usually 
sat, he added, with emotion, " I speak this aloud, that all 
you who are in the galleries may hear me ; (6) and, after 

(I) De Gaerchy to the duke of Choiseol, 27 Jan. 176;. 

(8) Beckford to Chatham, 27 Jan. 1767. 

(8) Garth to Committee of South Carolma, 31 Jan. 1767 : Grafton s 

(4) Charlemont to Flood, 29 Jan. 1767. 

(6) SheU>ame to Chatham, 1 Feb. 1767; Chat. Corr. iii. 184, 185. 

{(f) W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin. 12 Feb. 1767. I foUow the account of 
Johnson, from his MSS., of which I took and preserve copies. The story 
in Pitkm's Political and Civil History of the United States, i. 217, seems to 
me to have been fkshioned by verbal tradition. I was told the same story, 
but not as to be found in the MSS. One English historian has <vviotftA. 
ftom PitUn the passaire* which might seem to prove thatTovmaYLeiieL«i«A,%^ 
on a sudden impulse. The supposition would be erroneous. TowoaXieiv^* 
poUcy was adopted deliberately. 

d2 
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this, I do not expect to have my statue erected in Ame- 
rica." (1) Then, laying his hand on the table in front of 
him, he declared to the House, " England is undone, if 
this taxation of America is given up." (2) 

Grenville at once demanded of him to pledge himself to 
his declaration ; he did so most willingly ; and his promise 
received a tumultuous welcome. (3) 

Lord George Sackville pressed for a revenue that should 
be adequate ; and Townshend engaged himself to the 
House to find a revenue, if not adequate, yet nearly suffi- 
cient to meet the military expenses when properly re- 
duced. (4) The loud burst of rapture dismayed Conway, 
who sat in silent astonishment at the unauthorized but 
premeditated rashness of his presumptuous colleague. (5) 

The next night, the cabinet questioned the insubordinate 
minister, " how he had ventured to depart, on so essential 
a point, from the profession of the whole ministry ; " and 
he browbeat them all. " I anpeal to you," said he, turn- 
ing to Conway, " whether the House is not bent on obtain- 
ing a revenue of some sort from the colonies." Not one 
of the ministry then in London had sufficient authority to 
advise his dismission; and nothing less could have stopped 
his measures. (6) 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

THB BRITISH AEISTOCEACY BEDUCB THEIR OWN TAXES — 

DEFEAT OP Chatham's administbation by thr 

MOSAIC OPPOSITION. 

1767. 

The day after Townshend braved his colleagues the 
legislature of Massachusetts convened. Hutchinson, 
having received his compensation as a suffisrer by the 

(1) Letter cited in Wirt's Patrick Henry, 96. This last clause is not in 
W, S. Johnson's report. 

(2) George Grenville, in Cavendish Debates, ii. 35. 
(:<) Grafton's Aatobiog:raphy. 

(4) Shelbume to Chatham, 1 Feb. 1767 : Chat. Corr. iii. 184, 185. 

(5) Grafton's Autobiography j Walpole, ii. 413, 414, tells nothing of tWs 
debate, but what his hatred of Grenville prompted. Grenville was in a 

sninoritjron his motion, but triumphed in his policy. 
Coj Ora/to2j's Autobiography. 
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riots, restrained liis ambition no longer, and took a seat 
in the council as though it of right belonged to the lieu- 
tenant-govemor.(l) The House resented "the lust of 
power," manifested by his intrusion into an elective body 
of which, ho had not been chosen a member. (2) The 
council, by a unanimous vote, denied his pretensions. The 
language of the charter was too explicit to admit of a 
doubt ;(3) jet Bernard, as the accomplice of Hutchinson, 
urged the mterposition of the central gorernment. 

Men feared more and more the system which Paxton 
had gone to mature. With imshaken confidence in Haw- 
ley, Otis, and Samuel Adams, (4) they scanned with 
increasing jealousy every measure that could imply their 
consent to British taxation. They inquired if more 
troops were expected ; and when the governor professed, 
" in pursuance of the late Act of Parliament, ' to have 
made provision at the colony's expense for those which had 
recently touched at Boston Harbour, they did not cease 
their complaints, till they wrung from him the declaration 
that his supply " did not include articles prescribed by 
that Act," but was " wholly conformable to the usage of 
the province." (5) Upon this concession, the House 
acquiesced in an expenditure which no longer compro- 
mised their rights; and they also declared their readi- 
ness to grant of their own free accord such aids as the 
king's service from time to time should require. (6) 

By the authority of the same Act of Parliament, Gage 
demanded quarters for one hundred and fifty-eight 
recruits of the governor of Connecticut ; but that magis- 
trate refused compliance with the requisition, and did 
nothing till he was duly authorized by an act of tho 
colonial assembly. (7) 

The crown officers in the colonies busied themselves 
with schemes to check every aspiration after indepen- 
dence. Carlton, the able governor of Canada, advised 

(0 Bernard to Secretary of State, 7 Feb. 1767, and 21 Feb. 1767. 

(2) Answer of the House, 31 Jan. 1767, in Bradford, 104; and Letter 
flrom the House to Denuys de Berdt, 16 March, 1767. 

(3) Opinion of the Attorney- General in England, cited in "a minute 
relative to Massachusetts Bay," 1767. 

(4) Freeborn American, in Boston Gazette, 9 March, 1767. 

(5) Bernard to Shelbume, 14 Feb. 1767, 18 Feb. 1767 ; House to Bernard, 
and Bernard to the House, Feb. 1767; See Bradford's State Papers, 105, 
106, 107 ; Prior Docuinents, 133. 

(6) Messf^^from the House to the Governor, 4 Feb. 17^7 • 

(7) GtLge to Shelbume, 20 Feb. J 767, and accompanyingpapa*', "Pxwst 
Jfocuaeats, 130, Ac. 
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agaiost granting legislative immunities to its people. (1) 
The more he considered the state of affairs, the more he 
was convinced, that it was indispensably necessary to 
keep Crown Point and Ticonderoga in good repair ; to 
have a citadel and place of arms in New York, as well aa 
citadel in Quebec; and to link the two provinces so strongly 
together, that on the commencement of an outbreak, ten 
or fifteen thousand men cotdd be moved without delay 
from the one to the other, or to any part of the conti- 
nent. No pains, no address, no expense, he insisted, (2) 
would be too great for the object, which would divide the 
northern and southern colonies, aa well as secure the 
public magazines. 

For Chatham, who wished to keep the affections of the 
colonists, the future was shrouded in gloom. He could 
not suspend the Act of Parliament; but through Shel- 
bume he enjoined the Americafi commander-in-chief to 
make its burden as light, both in appearance and in reality, 
as was consistent with the public service. He saw that 
the imperfect compliance of JN"ew York would open a fair 
field to the arraigners of America, (3) and between his 
opinions as a statesman and his obligations as minister, 
he knew not what to prop08e.(4) The Declaratory Act was 
the law of the land, and yet waa as a barren fruit-tree, 
which, though fair to the eye, only cumbers the earth, and 
spreads a noxious shade. (5) 

Shelbume was aware also, that if the Americans 
*' should be tempted to resist in the last instance," France 
and Spain (6) would no longer defer breaking the peace 
of which they began to number the days. Spain was 
resolved not to pay the Manilla ransom, was planning 
how to drive the English from the Falkland Islands, and 
called on France to prepare to go to war in two years ; ** for 
Spain," said Grimaldi, "cannot longer postpone inflict- 
ing chastisement on English insolence." (7) ** This is the 

(1) Compare Carlton to Shelbume, SO Jan. 1768. 

(2) Carlton to Gage, Qnebec, 15 Feb. 1766} compare Bhelbume to the 
Board of Trade, 6 Oct. 17O;. 

(3) Chatham to Shelbume, Bath. Feb. s, 1767; Chat. Corr. itt. 188] 
Chatham to Shelbume, Bath, Feb. 7* 1707} Chat. Corr. ill. 103; Shelbume 
to Chatham, Feb. in Chat. Corr. ill. 186. 

(4) H. Hammersley to lieut-Gov. Sharpe, 20 Feb. 17fi7. 
{3) Parmer's Letters. 

^ff; Shelbume to Chatham, 16 Feb. 1767 *, in Chat. Corr. iii. 200. 
C/J ThB Marquis de Grimaldi to Prince Ma^aemvo^ M Sva. 1767 i De 
Gaercbj^ »t London to Choiseul, 12 Feb. 1767 j D'Owoox «X UiAAAl \o 
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rhodomontade of a Don Quixote/' said the Frencli minis- 
ter, and Choisenl kept the guidance of a£fairs in his 
own hand, and for the time was resolred not to disturb 
the peace. 

Executive moderation might still have saved England 
firom a conflict. Undismayed by the disorder in the 
cabinet, the ill health of Chatham, the factions in a cor- 
rupt parliament, or the unpromising aspect of foreign 
reiaiions, and impressed with the necessity of giving up 
trifles that created nneasiness,(l) Shelbume proceeded 
diligently to make himself master of each American (2) 
question, and to prepare its solution. 

The subject of the greatest consequence was the forming 
an American fund. To this end, without exercising 
rigour in respect to quit-rents long due, he propcfeed to 
break up the system of forestalling lands by speculators, 
to require that the engrossing proprietors should fulfil 
the conditions of their grants, and to make all future 
grants on a system of quit-rents, which should be applied 
to de&ay the American expenses then borne by the 
exchequer of Great Britain. (3) 

Behef to the mother country being thus derived from 
an income which had chiefly been squandered among 
favourites, he proposed to leave the Indian trade to be 
regulated under general rules by the respective provinces 
at their own cost.(4) 

Besistin^ those who advised to concentrate the Ameri- 
can army m the principal towns, he wished rather that 
the military should be disposed on the frontiers among 
the younger colonies, where their presence might be 
desired.(5) 

The people of America, even a majority of those 
who adhered to the Church of England, feared as yet 
to see an American episcopate, lest ecclesiastical courts 
should follow 5 Shelbume expressed* his opinion openly, 

Choisenl, 24 Jan. 1767. Compare Choisetil to De Gnerdiy, of 9 Jan., and 
ChoiBeol to D'Ossun, 27 Jan. 1767. 

(1) Richard Jackson to Hutchinson, Jan. 1767* 

(8) Paper indorsed, ** Things to be considered of in North America," in 
LuAsdowne-house MSS. Compare the justice and policy of the late Act 
of Parliament for Quebec, 1774, 17* 

(S) Circular of Shelbume to all the governors in America, 1 1 Dec. 1766 j 
Shelbume to General Gage, 11 Dec. 1766 ; Shelbume to Cha^Mxi, \ ^^\)« 
17«7. 

(4) Compare Sbelburne to 6ag6, 11 Dec, 176O. 

(sj SiMbwme to Gage, 11 Dec. 176$, 
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that there was no manner of occasion for American 
bishops. (1) 

He reprobated the political dependence of the judges in 
the colonies ; and advised that their commissions should 
conform to the precedent in England. (2) 

The grants of lands in Vermont under the seal of New 
Hampsnire, he ordered to be confirmed, and this decision 
was not less wise than just. (3) 

Massachusetts and ISTew York had a controversy about 
limits, which had led to disputed land-titles and bloodshed 
on the border ; instead of keeping the question open as a 
means of setting one colony against another, he directed 
that it should be definitively settled ; and Massachusetts 
did not scruple to place Hutchinson at the head of its 
boundary commission. (4) 

The Billeting Act for America, which the Rockingham 
ministry had continued for two years, so that it would not 
of itself expire till the twenty-fourth of March, 1768, con- 
stituted the immediate difficulty. It was contrary to the 
whole tenour of British legislation for Ireland, and to all 
former legislation for America. Shelburne disapproved 
its principle, and, corresponding with the secretary at war, 
sought to reconcile the wants of the army with the rights 
of America ; being resolved " not to establish a precedent, 
which might hereafter be turned to purposes of oppres- 

The American continent was interested in the settle- 
ment of Canadian affairs ; Shelburne listened to the hope 
of establishing perfect tranquillity by calling an assembly 
that should assimilate to the English laws such of the 
French laws as it was necessary to retain, and by render- 
ing the Canadian Catholics eligible to the assembly (6) and 
council. 

*' (1) Rev. Dr. Johnson to Sir William Johnson, 6 July, 1767. 

(2) Garth to South Carolina, 12 March, 1767. Compare Sir Henry Moore 
to Shelburne, l Feb. 1767. 

(3) Shelburne to Moore, 11 April, 1767. 

(4) Shelburne to Bernard, 11 Dec. 1766; Bernard to Shelburne, 28 Feb. 
1767 J Same to Same, 23 March, 1767, and very many letters. 

(5) Shelburne to Chatham, 6 Feb. 1767, and 16 Feb. 1767; Chat. Corr. 
iii. 193, 208, 209. Compare the paper indorsed, " Remarks on the Present 
State of America, April, 1767, from Mr. Morgan." Lansdowne-house MSS. 
"There are strong: reasons against the principles of tliis Act,** «:c. 
Morgan condemns the Act utterly. " Tiiere is no bottom to the impro- 

piicty of enacting that those Assemblies should enact.** 
(6) Paper in Lansdowne-house marked, " Lord SheYbutnc to the Board 
of Trade on the Appointment of an Assembly, and otiiet \!knn^ TAc«ifi«x7 
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Bat the more Shelburne showed his good disposition 
towards America, the more the court spoke of him as " an 
enemy." (1) The king had lon^ been persuaded (2) that 
the colonies shared in the licentioueness of opinion which 
he thought was infusing itself into all orders of men, and 
that a due obedience and submission to law must in all 
cases go before the removal of grievances. " Otherwise," 
said he, " we shall soon be no better than the savage8."(3) 
He was now accustomed "to talk a great deal about Ame- 
rica ; " (4) and he told Shelburne plamly that the Billeting 
Act " should be enforced," though he declined " to suggest 
the mode." Besides, the dependence of the colonies was 
believed by the public to be at stake ; (5) and New York 
" underwent the imputation 6f rebellion." (6) 

The difficulties that beset Shelburne were infinitely in- 
creased by the condition of parties in Great Britain. Tho 
old Whig aristocracy was passing out of power with so ill 
a grace, that they preferred the immediate gratification of 
their passions to every consideration of wisdom and expe- 
diency. America was the theme in all companies, yet was 
discussed according to its bearings on personal ambition ; 
justice and prudence were lost sight of m unreflecting zeal 
for a momentary victory. Men struggled for a present 
advantage more than for any system of government ; and 
the liberties of two millions of their countrymen, the inte- 
rests of a continent, the unity of the Britisn empire, were 
left to be swayed by the accidents of a parhamentary 
skirmish. (7) 

Merchants of New York, at the instigation of a person 
much connected (8) with Charles Townshend, had sent a 
very temperate petition, (9) setting forth some of the use- 
less grievances of the Acts of Trade, and prajing for tho 
free exportation of their lumber, and an easier exchango 

to the Settlement of Canada:" indorsed, "Relative to the Present State 
of Quebec, 17 May, 1767." The paper seems to have been drafted 
by an under-secretary for Lord Shelbume's consideration; perhaps by 
L. Macleane. 

(1) Grafton's Autobiography. 

(2) CJompare Secretary Calvert to lieut.-Gov. Sharpe, Jane, 1/63. 

(3) Kini? to Conway, 20 Sept. 1 766, 8 minutes past 9 p.m. 

(4) Bristol to Chatham, 9 Feb. 1767 j Chat. Corr. iii. 199. 

(5) Shelburne to Chatham, 16 Feb. 1767 ; Chat. Coit. iii. 207, 209. 

(6) Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 1767 j Chat. Corr. iii. 187- 

(7) W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, 12 Feb. 1767. 

(8) Shelburne to Chatham, 6 Feb. J 767 5 Chat. Corr. ui. lft\ •, ^.S^^yt^X.^ 
J. Reed, 3 Sept. 1766. 

(9) Pnor Documents, iQo, 
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of products with the West Indies. (1) The reasonable 
request provoked uniyersal dislike ; Grrenville and his 
friends appealed to it as fresh evidence, that nothing would 
g^ve satismction to the colonies but a repeal of all restric- 
tions on trade, and freedom from aU subordination and 
dependence. Besides, Townshend, whom Chatham had 
thrice (2) denounced to Grafton as " incurable," was more 
and more inclining to the same views, and in giving them 
effect, exercised over Grafton the superiority, which in- 
tellectual vigour and indefatigable activity are sure to win 
over self-indulgent indolence and sluggish, well-intentioned 
dulness. 

At this critical conjuncture, when nothing butChatham's 
presence could restore activity to the adnunistration, and 
draw Parliament from its lethargy, (3) the gout had re- 
turned upon him at Marlborough, on his way to London. (4) 
But busmess would not wait. On ihe eighteenth of Feb- 
ruary, there appeared in the account of the extraordinaries 
a large and unusual expenditure on the continent of Ame- 
rica. Grenville advised to lessen the expense, and charge 
upon the colonies the whole of what should remain. There 
was a general agreement that America ought to alleviate 
the burdens of England. Every speaker of the opposition 
directly inveighed against Chatham, whom no one rose to 
defencL Eigby, stinging the self-love of the ministers, 
reproached tnem with bemg but the servile instruments of 
their absent chief, incapable of acting but on orders from 
his lips. To prove his independence, Townshend ex- 
plained his own system for America, and openly combated 
Chatham's of the year before. (5) " I would govern the 
Americans," said he, " as subjects of Great Britain. I 
woiild restrain their trade and their manufactures as sub- 
ordinate to the mother country. These, our children, 
must not make themselves our allies in time of war, and 
our rivals in peace." And he concluded by adopting 
substantially the suggestions of Grenville in favour of 

(1) W. S. Johnson's Journal, Monday, l6 Feb. 1767-, Garth to Committee 
of S. C, 12 March, 1767. 

(2) Chatham to Grafton, 7 Bee. 1766, MS. ; Chatham to Graftbn, 23 Jan. 
1767. This letter is printed in the Chat. Corr. iii. 200, with the erroneous 
date of Feb. 9. The third letter of Chatham to Grafton, in which he calls 
C. Townshend incurable, is a letter really dated 9 Feb. 1767. See Grafton's 
Autobiography for all three. 

fs; De Ouerchy to Choiseul, 3 Feb. 1767. 
(4) Cbatbam to SheJbume, 16 Feb. 1767, MarTboto\is\i. 
(3; Compare Guercby to Choiseul, 20 Feb. 1767. 
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retrencliTnent and an American duty.(l) None heeded the 
milder counsels of Conway. The mosaic opposition watched 
every opportunity to push the ministry upon extreme mea- 
sures. (2) A week later, Camden, who nad pledged him- 
self "to maintain to his last hour that taxation and 
representation are inseparable," that taxation without re- 
presentation is a •* roboery," seized the occasion to pro- 
claim as loudly "that his doubt respecting the right of 
Parliament to tax America was removed by the declara- 
tion of Parliament itself, and that its authority must be 
maintained." (3) 

By this time the friends of Grenville, of Bedford, and of 
HocKingham,— men the most embittered against each other 
bj former contests, and the most opposite in character 
and tendencies,-— were ready to combme to aim a deadly 
blow at the existing ministiy, whatever might be the con- 
sequence of its destruction. (4) During the war, and ever 
since, the land-tax had been at the nominal rate of four 
shillings in the pound, — in reality, at but about ninepence 
in the pound. On Friday, the twenty-seventh of Feb- 
ruary, (5) Dowdeswell, the leader of the Kockingham party, 
regardless of his own policy when in the treasury, and his 
knowledge of the pubHc wants, proposed a reduction in 
the land-tax, nominally of a shillmg, but really of only 
about nine farthings in the pound. Grenville, with more 
consistency, supported (6) the proposid, which it was 
generally thought must bring in its train a tax on the 
colonies.(7) The question was treated in the debate as 
one between the Americans and the landed interest of 
England; and the chancellor of the exchequer was re- 
minded of his pledge to derive this very year some revenue 
from America. On the division, Edmund Burke, "too 
fond of the right" to vote against his conscience, and not 

(1) W. S. Johnson to Jared IngersoU, 18 Feb. 1767; Charlemont to 
Flood, 19 Feb. 1707; Garth to Committee of South Carolina, 12 March, 
1707 } Walpole's Memohrs, U. 417 ; Compare Grafton to Chatham, 1 3 March, 
1767; Chat. Corr. iii. 233. 

(2) H. Hanmiersley to Lieut-Gov. Sharpe, 20 Feb. 1767. 

(3) Garth to the Committee of Soath CaroUna, 12 March, 1767; Walpole, 
ii. 418. 

(4) Compare Grenville in his Diary, Papers, iv. 214. 

(6) Even in Grenville's Diary dates can be wrong. GrenviUe Papers, 
!▼. an J King to Conway, 27 Feb. 1767, in Albemarle, ii. 430 ; Grafton to 
Chatham, 28 Feb. ; King to Cliatham, 3 March. 

(6) Guerchy to Choiseul, 3 March, 1767. 

(7) Letter from London, of 4 April, 1767, in Boston Gazfi^, ^%*],%t\« 
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enougli fond of it to vote against liis party, stayed away ; 
the united factions of the aristocracy mustered two hun- 
dred and six against one hundred and eighty-eight for the 
ministry. But not one of those who planned this impolitic 
act derived from it any advantage. The good sense of 
the country condemned it ; the city dreaded the wound 
given to public credit ; Grenville, who joyfully accepted 
the congratulations of the country gentlemen, deceived 
himself in expecting a junction with Buckingham, and had 
in the king an inflexible enemy.(l) The ancient Whig 
connection, which had ruled England so long, and stiU 
claimed to represent the party of liberty by creating an 
apparent excuse for Townshend's system of American 
taxes, only doomed itself more surely to a fruitless oppo- 
sition. For so small a benefit as a reduction on but one 
year's rental of nine farthings in the pound, and for a 
barren parliamentary triumph, it compromised its prin- 
ciples, and risked a continent. 

This was the first overthrow on an important question 
which the Government had sustained for a quarter of a 
century. On hearing the news, Chatham rose from his 
bed, and, ill as he was, hastened to London. Charles 
Townshend " was warm in the sunshine of majesty ; " (2) 
but, as Chatham attributed the disaster to his lukewarm- 
ncss, and wished to dismiss him, the king readily assented, 
and Lord North was invited to become chancellor of the 
exchequer. Townshend knew well what was passing ; (3) 
and in the debates on the East India question, with easy 
confidence gave a defiance (4) by asserting his own opi- 
nions. " I expect to be dismissed for it," said he openly ; 
but Lord North would not venture to supersede him. 
" Whom will Chatham next recommend ? " asked the king, 
through Grafton ; and no other could be named. This 
was a new humiliation. Chatham saw his adversary ex- 
posed defenceless to his will ; and the shaft which his 
aged and enfeebled hand tremulously hurled at him, fell 
harmless at his own feet. He could endure no more. 
** We cannot remain in office together," said he of Towns- 
hend, and he asked the duke of Grafton himself to call the 

CD Compare Grenville's Diary in the Grenville Papers, iv. 212, with 
Sir Geo. Saville to Rockingham, in Albemarle's Rockingham, ii. 41. 
(2) Trecothick in Cavendish, i. 212. 
C3J Sbelbume to Chatham, 13 March, 1767. 
(4J De Guerchy to Choiseul, 8 March, 1767. 
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next council at his own house. (1) The accumulation of 
grief destroyed what httle of health remained to him ; he 
withdrew from business, and became invisible even to 
Camden and to Grafton. 

Here, in fact, Chatham's administration was at an end. (2) 
Transmitting to his substitute every question of domestic, 
foreign, and colonial pohcy unsettled, the British Aga- 
memnon retired to his tent, leaving the subordinate chiefs 
to quarrel for the direction. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

PiELIAMBNT WILL HAVE AN AMEBICAN ABMY AND AN 
AMEBICAN BEVENUE — CHABLE8 TOWN8HBND*8 SUrHE- 
MACY IN THE ADMINISTBATION. 

1767. 

The eclipse of Chatham left Charles Townshend the 
lord of the ascendant. He was a man of wonderful en- 
dowments, dashed with follies and indiscretion. Impatient 
of waiting, his ruling passion was present success. He 
was for ever carried away by the immediate object of his 
desires: now hurried into expenses beyond his means, 
now clutching at the phantoms of the stock market or 
speculations in America. In social circles ho was so fond 
of taking the lead, that to make sport for his companions, 
he had no friendship which he would not wound, no love 
which he would not caricature. In the House of Commons 
his brilliant oratory took its inspiration from the pre- 
vailing excitement ; and, careless of consistency, heedless 
whom he deserted or whom he joined, he followed the 
floating indications of the loudest cheers. Applause was 
the temptation which he had no power to resist. Gay, 
volatile, and fickle, he lived for the hour and shone for the 
hour, without the thought of founding an enduring name. 
Finding Chatham not likely to reappear, his lively imagi- 
nation was for ever on the stretch, devising schemes to 
realize his ambitious views ; and he turned to pay the 

(1) Chatham to Grafton, Wednesday, ll March, 1767* in Grafton's 
Autobiography. 

(-2) Grafton':> own sfntcment in his Autobiograp^.iy, 
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greatest court wherever political appearances were most 
inviting. (1) 

In the cabinet meeting held on the 12th of March at 
the house of Grafton, Townshend assumed to dictate to 
the ministry its colonial policy. Till that should be set- 
tled, he neither could nor would move the particular sum 
necessary for the extraordinaries in America. " If," said 
he, " I cannot fulfil my promise to the House, I shall be 
obliged to make it appear that it is not my fault, and is 
against my opinion." (2) 

A letter from Shelbume explained to Chatham the ne- 
cessity that Townshend should no longer remain in the 
cabinet. But Chatham was too ill to tm-ust his adversary 
out, or give advice to his colleague. Nor could Shelbume 
by himself alone abandon the ministry ; for such a resig- 
nation would have seemed to his superior a desertion or 
a reproach. He continued, therefore, to protect American 
liberty as well as he could, but had no support, and was 
powerless to control events ; for Grafton and even Camden 
yielded to Townshend's impetuosity, and were very ready 
to sacrifice Shelbume to the royal resentment. 

The disappearance of Chatham reanimated the dissatis- 
fied factions of the aristocracy ; yet, in case of success, 
they had no agreement respecting idterior measures, or 
the distribution of influence. They had only a common 
desire, according to the traditions of the old Whig party, 
to make the king so far subordinate to his ministers that 
it should be " impossible for him not to give them his sup- 
port." Eespecting measures, Itockingham gave assurances 
that his friends, without whom he persuaded himself 
nothing coidd be carried by the Bedfords, would not join 
in anything severe against America. (3) But he was all 
the while contributing to the success of the policy which 
he most abhorred. 

The king would not recede from the largest claim to 
authority on behalf of the imperial legislature. Great 
pains had been successfully taken to irritate the people of 
England, especially the freeholders, against the Americans. 
" Our interests," it was said, " are sacrificed to their in- 
terests ; we are te pay infinite taxes, and they none ; we 
are to be burdened, that they may be eased ; " (4) and 

(1) Grafton's Autobiography. 

(2) Shelbume to Chatham, 13 March, 1767 ; Chat. Corr. iii. 233. 
CSJ W. s. Johnson's Diary, 30 March, 1767. 

C-iJ W. S. Johnson to Lieut.-Gov. Truin\)\iil, UHmOci, 11^7 > 
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they would brook no longer heavy impositions on them- 
selves which were not to be shared dy the colonies. (1) 
The merchants complained of a want of gratitude, and of 
the failure to make remittances ; many were incensed at 
the petition firom New York for a relaxation of the Navi- 
gation Acts ; still more at the partial refusal of that pro- 
vince to billet the troops ; and the angry feeling was ex- 
asperated by the report from its governor that it would 
never again pay obedience to British statutes which there 
was not an army to enforce. Since the last winter, America 
had lost fnends both in and out of Parliament. Conwa]^, 
who kept his old ground, was only laughed at. "He is 
below low-water mark," said Townshend to Grenville. 

On the 80th of Macrh, — two days after news had 
arrived, that in one of their messages the representatives 
of Massachusetts had given a formal defiance to Parlia- 
ment, as well as encouraged the resistance of their sister 
colony. New York, to the Billeting Act,— the American 
papers which Bedford had demanded were taken into con- 
sideration by the House of Lords. Camden opened the 
discussion by declaring New York to be in a state of 
delinquency ; (2) and, receding from his old opinions, he 
justified his change.(3) Grafton said well, that "the 
present question was too serious for faction," and pro- 
mised that the ministers would themselves bring forward 
a suitable measure. But the lords wearied themselves all 
that day and all the next, in scolding at the colonies with 
indiscnminate bitterness. They were called, " undutiful, 
ungracious, and unthankful ;" and " rebels," " traitors," 
were epithets liberally bestowed. Some wished to make 
of New York an example that might terrify aU the 
others ; it was more generally proposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment to remodel the government of them all. (4) Ame- 
rica had not yet finished the statues which it was raising to 
Chatham ; and Mauduit artfully sent over word, that the 
plan for reducing America would be sanctioned by his 
name. (5) 

(1) W. S.Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, 19 March, 1767. 

(5) Israel Mauduit to Hutchinson, 11 April, 1767. 

(3) Walpole's Memoirs, ii. 448. 

(4) W. S. Johnson's Journal for 30 and 31 March ; W. S. Johnson to 
Col. Walker, 31 March, 1767 ; W. S. Johnson to A. Tomlinson, 31 March, 
1767 J W. S. Johnson to E. Dyer, 10 April, 1767. 

(6) De Guerchy to Choiseul, 17 March, I767j Bristol to Chatham, 
23 March, 1767, to be taken in connection with Israel Ma\)AmV« \«^.\at \A 
Hutchinson of llAphJ, 1767, 
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On the lOfcli of April, MaBsacliusetts was selected for 
censure; and Bedford, (1) — ^notwithstanding the sudden 
death of a son, who left infant children, and one of the 
lovliest women in England a heart-broken widow to 
weep herself to death for sorrow, — came to the House of 
Lords to moYc an address that the ITingin Council would 
declare the Massachusetts Act of Amnesty null and 
void. (2) The ministry contended truly, that the motion 
was needless, as the Act would certainly be rejected in 
the usual course of business. " Perhaps we had best look 
into the Massachusetts charter before we come to a 
decision," said one of the administration. " No!" cried 
Lord Townshend. ** Let us deliberate no longer ; let us 
act with vigour, now, while we can call the colonies ours. 
If you do not, they will very soon be lost for ever." 

Lord Mansfield (3) spoke in the same strain, descanting 
" upon the folly and wickedness of the American incen- 
diaries," and drawing an animated picture of the fatal 
effects to England and to the colonies, which the " deplor- 
able event of their disjunction must produce." (4) 

All that he said carried conviction to the House of 
Lords, (5) and hastened the very event which he deplored. 
In the six hours* debate, the resistance of New York and 
Massachusetts (6) had been so highly coloured, that 
Choiseul began to think the time for the great American 
insurrection was come. He resolved, therefore, to send an 
emissary across the Atlantic, and selected for that pur- 
pose the brave and upright De Kalb, a colonel of infantry, 
from Alsace, able to converse with Americans of German 
parentage in their own tongue. His written instructions, 
dated on the 22nd day of April, enjoined him to repair 
to Amsterdam, the free city which was the great centre of 
commercial intelligence, and to examine the prevailing 
report respecting tne English colonies. If it should seem 
well founded, he was ordered to go to them ; to ascertain 
their wants, in respecfof engineers and artillery officers, 

(1) Bedford's Journal for 10 April, 1767. 

(2) Journals of the Lords, xxxi. 566. 

(3) W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, 11 April, 1767j W. S. Johnson's Jouma!, 
10 April, 1767; De Guerchy to Choiseul, 11 and 13 April, 1767; Horace 
Walpole to Maim, 17 April, 1767; Walpole's Memoirs, ii. 454. 

(4) Mauduit to Hutchinson, 11 April, 1/67; Note to Hutchinson's Hist, 
iii. 171. 

(5) Extract of a letter from London. 

C6; Benj. Franklin to Ross, London, 11 April, 1767} W^ S, Jobnson to 
I>/cr,l0April,J767, 
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or munitions of war, or provisions ; the strength of their 
purpose to withdraw from the English government ; their 
resources in troops, citadels, and intrenched posts ; the 
plan on which they projected their revolt, and the chiefs 
who were to assume its direction. 

" The conmiission which I give you," said Choiseul, 
« is difficulty and demands inteUigence. Ask of me the 
means which ^ou think necessary for its execution ; I will 
furnish you with them all." (1) 

The eagerness of the minister suffered his hopes to run 
ahead of realities ; for a Frenchman could not compute 
the power of Anglo-American forbearance ; nor had the 
brave officer whom he employed .sagacity enough to 
measure the movement of a revolution ; but fh>m this 
time Choiseul sought in every quarter accurate accounts 
of the pro^ss of opinion in America, alike in the writings 
of Eranldin, the reports current among the best in« 
formed mereh«its, and even in New. England sermons, 
from which curious extracts are ^-^in day preserved 
among the state papers of Franodc-His judgment on 
events, though biassed hj national hatred, was more im* 
partial and clear than tnat of any British minister who 
succeeded Shelbume ; and his conclusions were essentially 
just. 

The English ministry were misled by those iow^hom 
they trusted. The civil and military officers of thi$0r6wn 
in America were nearly all men of ]British birth, who had 
obtained their places tor the sake of profit ; and had no 
higher object than to augment and assure their gains. 
For this reason they wished to become independent of 
colonial legislatures for their support, and to strengthen 
the delegated executive power. The commander-in-chief 
was of a kindly nature, but without sagacity, or any one 
element of a statesman ; reasoning about the debates of free 
legislative assemblies as he would about the questioning 
of military orders; entering complaints against U-eorgia,(2) 
South Carolina, and other colonies, and holding up New 
York as pre-eminent in opposition. The letters of Moore, 
who had been appointed governor of New York by the 
Bockingham ministry, advocated an independent civil list 

(1) Choiseul to De Kalb, 20 April, 1767; Special and Secret Instmctvow 
to Lieut..Col. de Kalb, put into his hands 22 April, \767 i !>« 'K^'^^i ^ft 
Choiseul, 24 April, 1767; Choiseul to De Kalb, 2 May, 17^7 • 

(2; Gage to Shelbume, 7 April, 1767. 
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and more troops. The same views were maintained b^ 
William Franklin, of New Jersey, and by the able but 
selfish Tryon, who, under a smooth exterior, concealed the 
heart of a savage. The lieutenant-governor of South 
Carolina was a man of sense; but his moderation was 
soon to draw upon him a rebuke. Sir James Wright in 
Greorgia, and Carlton in Quebec, were strenuous supporters 
of power. The attention of the British Government and 
of JParliament was drawn chiefly towards Massachusetts, 
where Bernard, (1) Hutchinson, and Oliver, (2) with per- 
P severance equalled only by their duplicity, sought to 
increase their emoluments, to free themselves from " their 
dependence on the people for a necessary support," and 
to consolidate their authority by thepresence of a small 
standing army. The opinions of Hutchinson were of 
peculiar importance ; for whUe he assented to Bernard's 
views, and was forming relations with Israel Mauduit and 
Whately, and through them with Jenkinson, GrenviUe, 
and Wedderbum, his plausible letters to Eichard Jackson 
had so imposed upon the more liberal statesmen of Eng« 
land, that they looked forward with hope to his appoint- 
ment as Bernard's successor. 

We are arrived at the last moment in American affairs, 
when revolution might still have been easily postponed ; 
and must pause to ask after the points in issue. As 
yet they were trifling. The late solemn deliberation 
of the peers was but a frivolous cavilling on the form of a 
royal veto. (3) 

The people of Massachusetts, seeing a disposition to 
mar its charter, and use military power in its government, 
needed more than ever an agent m Engl and. (4) Bernard 
insisted that no one should receive that appointment 
without his approval ; and repeatedly negatived the dis- 
missal of the last incumbent. But Shelbume held that 

(1) Bernard to Shelbiime, 6 May, 1767. 

(2) Oliver to T. Whately, 7 May, 1767. 

(3) The papers are many on a very trifling matter. Board of Trade to 
the King, 6 Dec. I766j Reference in Council, 13 April, 1767 j Subject con- 
Bidered in Council, 1 May, 1767 j Opinion of Att. and SoL-Oen. ordered 
4 May} Phil. Sharpe to Att. and Sol.-Gen. 4 May j Decision of the CouncU, 
9 May; Final Order in Council, 13 May, 1767; Address of Commons for 
Papers, 14 May, 1767; Papers laid before Parliament, 19 May. 1767. The 
Bulycct need have had no notice at all but in the ordinary course of 

Jbaalness. 
(4) Bernard to Shelbume, 28 March, 1767. 
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the right of nomination should rest essentially with the 
representatives, so that this dispute could not become 
serious while he remained in the ministry. 

The lieutenant-governor, in spite of his want of an elec- 
tion, had taken a seat in the council, pleading the charter 
as his warrant for doing so ; but the attorney-general in 
England, to whom the case was referred, gave his opinion 
that " the right could not be claimed by virtue of any 
thing contained in the charter or the constitution of the 
provmce."(l) 

Bernard wished to control the election of councillors ; 
and gave out that by the use of his veto, he would always 
keep places open for Hutchinson and Oliver. (2) The 
menace was a violation of the spirit of the constitution ; 
its only effect was to preserve two perpetual vacancies in 
the council. 

The council itself Bernard advised to alter from an 
elective body to one of royal nomination. The change 
would have been an act of aggression, and an unwar- 
ranted breach of faith, for no council in any one colony 
had more uniformly shown loyalty than that of Massa- 
chusetts. Hutchinson perceived this so clearly, that he 
at heart disapproved of the measure which from personal 
motives he advocated. The perfidious advice would bo 
luurmless, if England would only respect the charter it 
had granted, and which nearly a century's possession had 
confined. 

There remained no grounds of imminent variance ex- 
cept the Navigation Acts, the Billeting Act, the Acts 
restraining industry, and the slave trade. 

To the latter Virginia led the opposition. Towns at 
the north, especially Worcester, in Massachusetts, pro- 
tested against the system ; but opinion through the 
country was divided; and complaints of the grievance 
had not been made in concert. 

The restraints on some manufactures, especially of wool 
and iron, were flagrant "violations of natural rights ; but 
the laws, so tyrannical in their character, were not of 
recent date, and as they related to products of indus- 
try which it was still the interest of the people to 

(!) Opinion of the Attorney. General, quoted in the " Minnte relative to 
Massachusetts Bay," 1767. 

(2) Bernard's Letters on the Ejection of Hutchinson oaCi a\iv« », \i>A 
TOBxticniBTly Bemard to Sbelbume, 6 Jane, 1767. 

b2 
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import, were in a great degree inoperative and imob- 
served. (1) 

By the Billeting Act, Great Britain exposed its dig- 
nity to the discretion or the petulance of provincial 
assemblies. There was no bound to the impropriety of 
Parliament's enacting what those legislatures should 
enact, and accompanying the statute bv a requisition 
from the throne. Is the measure compulsory and final? 
Then why address it to assemblies which are not execu- 
tive officers P Does it not compel obedience P Then the 
assemblies have a right to dehberate, to accept in whole 
or in part, or to reject. And indeed the demand of 
quarters and provisions without limitation of time or of 
tne number of troops, was a reasonable subject for 
deliberation. Such was the opinion of the very few in 
England who considered the question on its own merits, 
and not merely as a test of authority. (2) Besides, no 
province had absolutely refused to comply with the 
spirit of the Act. A slight modification, leaving some 
option to the colonies, would have remedied this dis- 
agreement. 

The Navigation Acts were a perpetual source of just 
and ever increasing discontent. But no public body in 
America had denied their validity; nor was there any 
reluctance to subordinate American conmierce to the 
general interests of the empire ; the relaxations which 
America most desired were very moderate, relating chiefiy 
to intercourse with the West Indies, and the free export 
of such of its products as Great Britain would not 
receive. The illicit trade was partly owing to useless 
laws, but more to the prevailing corruption among the 
servants of the crown. No practical question existed, 
except that which Otis had raised, on the legality of the 
writs of assistance first issued by Hutchinson ; and while 
it was even suggested by one person at least to con- 
strue some reported declarations of Otis (3) as proofs of 
treason, and to bring him to trial in England on an 

(1) Moore to Lords of Trade, 12 Jan. 1767; Giov. Penn of Fa. to Same, 
SI Jan. 1767 i and many other letters. 

(3) See the Paper on the subject by Morgan, in Lansdowne-honse MSS. } 

Compare Shelbume to Chatham, Chat. Corr. ill. 192, and for the opinion 

ot Granville, Chat. Corr. iii. 208. 

{s; Lansdowne-bouse MS., indorsed, *' Remarks on the Present State of 

America,*' April, 1767, from Mr. Morgan; Compare Bedford's Opinion, 

Xq Lyttelton to Temple, 25 Nov. 1767, in Pbimmot«*alMe MACoxicBpond- 

«Dce of Lyttelton, 743, 
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impeaclimeiit by the House of Commons^ the attorney 
and solicitor-general of England established his opinion 
that the writs themselves, which had begun the contro- 
Tersy, were not warranted by law.(l) 

" in America," said the calm Andrew Eliot, of Boston, 
" the people glory in the name, and only desire to enjoy 
the liberties of Englishmen." (2) " There is not the least 
foundation for the suspicion that they aim at independence. 
If we have no forces, or new Stamp Act, I would almost 
answer for them. Our warmest patriots speak of our con- 
nectioa with Great Britain as our felicity, and to have it 
broken, as one of the greatest misfortunes that could befall 
us. We are not so vain as to think we could be able to 
effect it ; and nothing could influence us to desire it, but 
such attempts on our liberties as I hope Great Britain will 
be just enough never to make. Oppression makes wise 
men mad." (3) 

To tranquillize America nothing more was wanting than 
a respect for its rights, and some accommodation to its 
confirmed habits and opinions. The colonies had each of 
them a direction of its own, and a character of its own, 
which required to be harmoniously reconciled with the 
motion impressed upon it by the imperial legislature. 
But this demanded study, self-possession, and candour. 
The Parliament of that day esteemed itself the absolute 
master of America; and recognizing no reciprocity of 
obligations, it thought nothing so wron^ as thwarting the 
execution of its will. It did not doubt its own superiority 
of intelUgenoe ; and to maintain its authority, and reduce 
every refractory body to obedience, appeared to it the 
perfection of statesmanship, and the true method of colo- 
nial reform. A good system would have been a consum- 
mate work of deliberative wisdom ; the principle of despotic 

(1) The opinion of tbe Att. and Sol.-General, I could not find in the State 
Paper office, nor at the Treasury ; but that it was adverse to the views of 
Charles Townshend appears from a letter of Mr. Grey Cooper to Mr. Nut- 
hall, 14 Feb. 1767, in Treasury Letter-book, xxiii. 4l6, directing: liim 
"fbrthwith to la^this matter before Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor. 
General, together with the case and their opinion, for their reconsidera- 
tion." That there was in ' ' the reconsideration " no change of the adverse 
opinion, may be inferred from the fact, that the Treasury gave up the 
question, took no step against Maloom, and introduced into the American 
Revenue Bill just the clause which, from Townshend's point of view, an 
adverse opinion would have rendered necessary. Besides, had the opmion 
been favourable to the Crown officers, it would have been made use of in 
America. 

(2) Andrew EUot to T. Hollis, 13 May, 1767. 

(3) Andrew SUot to Archdeacon Blackbume, 3 "May, \7^7' 
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government acted with more speed and iiniformity, having 
passion for its interpreter, and a statesman like Townshend 
to execute its impulses. 

That statesman liad no ear except for complaints against 
the colonies, and for men like Paxton, who blinded him to 
everything^ but what suited their cupiditj. It was his 
purpose (1) to effect a thorough revolution in colonial 
government, and to lay the foundation of a vast American 
revenue. 

The American merchants and friends to the colonies 
took the utmost ^ains to moderate resentments, and to 
extinguish jealousies. Their committee, with Trecothick 
at its head, interposed vdth Townshend ; but he answered : 
" I do not in the least doubt the right of Parliament to tax 
the colonies internally; I know no difference between 
internal or external taxes ; jet, since the Americans are 
pleased to make that distinction, I am willing to indulge 
them, and for that reason choose to confine myself to regu- 
lations of trade, by which a sufficient revenue may be 
raised." " Perhaps the army," rejoined Trecothick, " may 
with safety be witndrawn from' America, in which case the 
expense mil cease, and then there will be no further occa- 
sion for a revenue." " I will hear nothing on that sub- 
ject," such was Townshend*s peremptory declaration; 
*' the moment a resolution shall be taken to withdraw the 
army, I will res^ my office, and have no more to do in 
public affairs. 1 insist it is absolutely necessary to keep 
up a large army there andheie. An American army, and 
consequently an American revenue, are essential ; but I 
am willing to have both in the manner most easy to the 
people." (2) ' 

On the 13 th day of May, Townshend came to the House 
of Commons in the flush of his reputation, and the con- 
sciousness of his supremacy. A more eventful day for 
England had not dawned m that century. When tho 
resolutions for the Stamp Act were voted. Parliament was 
unenlightened. Now it had had the experience of tax- 
ing America, and of repealing the tax through fear of civil 
war. What is done now cannot easily be revoked, A 
secret consciousness prevailed that a great wrong was 
about to be done. The liberty and interests of America 
were at issue, and yet the doors of the House of Commons 

t'l.f Compare Trecothick in Cavendish, i. 212. 
<^^ W. £>, Juhjison to the Gfovenior of Connecticut, iQ May, 1767, 
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were, by special order, shut against every agent of tlie 
colonies, and even against every American merchant. 

Townshend opened the debate (1) with professions of 
candour, and the air of a man of business. Exculpating 
alike Pennsylvania and Connecticut, he named as the 
delinquent colonies IMassachusetts, which had invaded the 
king's prerogative by a general amnesty, and, in a message 
to its governor, had used expressions in derogation of 
the authority of Parliament ; Bhode Island, which had 
postponed but not refused an indemnity to the sufferers 
by the Stamp Act ; and New Jersey, which had evaded 
the Billeting Act, but had yet furnished the king's troops 
with every essential thing to their perfect satisfaction. 
Against these colonies it was not necessary to institute 
severe proceedings. But New York, in the month of 
June last, beside appointing its own commissary, had 
limited its supplies to two regiments, and to those articles 
only which were provided in the rest of the king's domi- 
nions, and in December had refused to do more. Here 
was such clear evidence of a direct denial of the authority 
of Parliament, and such overt acts of disobedience to one 
of its laws, that an immediate interposition was most 
strongly called for, as well to secure the just dependence 
of the province, as to maintain the majesty and authority 
of government. 

It became Parliament not to engage in controversy with 
its colonies, but to assert its sovereignty without uniting 
them in a common cause. For this end he proposed to 

Sroceed against New York, and against New York alone, 
'oievy a local tax would be to accept a penalty in lieu of 
obedience. He should therefore move that New York, 
having disobeyed Parliament, should be restrained from 
any legislative act of its own till it should comply. 

He then proceeded to advocate the establishment of a 
board of commissioners of the customs, to be stationed ia 
America. 

" Our right of taxation," he continued, " is indubitable ; 
yet, to prevent mischief, I was myself in favour of repeal- 
mg the Stamp Act. But there can be no objections to port 

(1) De Gaerchy to Cholseul, 14 May, 1767. I liave very full reportsfrom 
Garth, agent for South Carolina, and member of the House of Commons, 
who was present, and from W. S. Johnson, who got reports from Whately 
and from Richard Jackson, and from Trecothlck. Comijaie Vfai»c\t^^ 
Memoirs, iu. 28 i Cavendish Debates, i, 38, 39, 213*, Fta»Y\m'a\^rv\;vft.'^^> 
\ii. 3JJ. 
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duties on wine, oil, and fruits, if allowed to be carried to 
America directly from Spain and Portugal; on glass, 
paper, lead, and colours, and especially on tea. Owing to 
the high charges in England, America has supplied i&elf 
with tea by smu^glin^ it from the Dutch possessions ; to 
remedy this, duties hitherto levied upon it m England are 
to be given up, and a specific duty collected in America 
itself. A duty on china can be obtainined by repealing 
the drawback. On salt it was at first intended, to lay an 
impost ; but this is abandoned, (1) from the difficulty of 
adjusting the drawback to be allowed on exports of cured 
fish and provisions, and on salt for the fisheries." 

The American revenue, it was further explained, was to 
be placed at the disposal of the king for the payment of 
his civil officers. To each of the governors, an annual 
salary was to be assigned of two thousand pounds 
sterbng j to each of the chief justices, of five hundred 
pounds. 

This speech, pronounced with gravity and an air of 
moderation by an orator who was the delight of the 
house, implied, a revolution in favour of authority. The 
minister was to have the irresponsible power of establish- 
ing by sign-manual a general civil list m every American 
province, and at his pleasure to grant salaries and pensions, 
limited only by the amount of the American revenue ; the 
national exchequer was to receive no more than the crumbs 
that fell from his table. (2) The proposition bore on its 
face the mark of owing its parentage to the holders and 
patrons of American offices ; (3) and yet it was received in 
the house with general favour. Kicnard Jackson was not 
regarded, when ne spoke (4) against the duties themselves, 
and foretold the mischiefs that would ensue. 

Grenville, who must have shed tears of spite, if ho 
could not have " croaked out" a presage of evil, (5) heard, 
with malignant joy, one of the repealers of his Stamp Act 
propose a revenue from port duties. " You are deceived," 
said he ; "I tell you, you are deceived. ITie Americans 
will laugh at you for your distinctions." He spoke against 
legalizing a direct trade between Portugal and America. 

(1) Franklin's Writings, z. 371. 

(2) Hartley's Letters on the American War, 59. 

(3) Compare De Kalb to Choiseul, 1 6 Oct. 1768; and Franklin, iv. 388. 
(4) Richard Jackson to W. S. Johnson, 5 April, 1774 ; and Same to Same. 

SO Nor. 1^84. 
^5) Burke's Works, i. 255. Am. ed. 
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As to taxes, lie demanded more ; all that were promised 
were trifles. "I," said lie,(l) "will tell the honourable 
gentleman of a revenue that will produce something 
valuable in America; issue paper bearing interest upon 
loan there, and appl^ the interest as you tnink proper. 

Townshend, perceiving that the house seemed to like 
the suggestion, stood up a^ain, and said that that was a 
proposition of his own, which he had intended to have 
made with the rest, but it had slipped his memory ; the, 
bill for it was already prepared. 

The debate would not have continued long, if there 
had not been a division of opinion as to the mode of 
coercing New York. Edmund Burke, approving a local 
tax on importations into that province, opposed the general 
system. "You will never see a single shilling from 
America," said he, prophetically ; (2) " it is not by votes 
and angry resolutions of this house, but bv a slow and 
steady conduct, that the Americans are to be reconciled 
to OS." Dowdeswell described the new plan as worse 
than to have softened and enforced the stamp-tax. " Do 
like the best of physcians," said Beckford, who alone 
seemed to understand the subject of American discontents, 
and whom nobody minded, " heal the disease by doing 
nothing."(3) 

Others thought there should be an amendment to the 
Billeting Act itself, directing the civil magistrates to 
quarter upon private houses, where the assemblies of 
America did not fulfil the present requirements. Gren- 
ville advised to invest the governor and council of each 
colcmy with power to draw on the colonial treasurer, who, 
in case of reflisal, to answer such bills out of the first 
aids in his hands, howsoever appropriated, should be 
judged guilty of a capital crime, and be tried and punished 
m £ngknd. And since the colonies persisted in tlio 
denial of the parliamentary right of taxation, he offered 
for consideration, that every American, before entering 
into office, should subscribe a political test, nearly in the 
words of the Declaratory Act, acknowledging the un- 
limited sovereignty of Great Britain. 

These severS points were discussed till one in the 
morning, when a question was so framed by Grenvilie, 

(1) Franklin, vii. S39. 

(3) Edmund Bi]rke*8 Account of what he said, bi CvreivQ\&\i, \, ^^. 

(3) Bwkfordin Ctu^, Com iff. 251, 
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that the Bockingliams could join him in the division ; but 
their united voices were no more than ninety-eight against 
one hundred and eighty. 

"The new measures for the colonies," observed 
Choiseul,(l) "will, no doubt, meet with opposition in both 
Houses of Parliament ; but their execution will encounter 
still more considerable resistance in America." 

On the 15th of May, Townshend reported his resolu- 
tions to the house, when a strenuous effort was made to 
have them re-committed ; the friends of Rockingham, 
pretending to wish a more lenient measure, yet joining 
with Grenville, who spoke for one more severe, effective, 
and general. But Townshend, by surpassing eloquence, 
brought the house batk to his first resolutions, which were 
adopted at about nine in the evening without a division. 

Grenville then moved that many of the colonies denied 
and oppugned the sovereignty of Great Britain ; in other 
words, were in a state of open rebellion, and wished that 
they might be reduced to submission hj force, but a large 
majority was against him. In the midst of one of his 
speeches, the implacable man stopped short, and, looking 
up to the gallery, said, " I hope there are no American 
agents present ; I must hold such language as I would 
not have them hear." "I have expressly ordered the 
sergeant to admit none," said the speaker, " and you may 
be assured there are none present." Yet Johnson, of 
Connecticut, had braved the danger of an arrest, and sat 
in the gallery to record the incidents of the evening for 
the warning of his countrymen. (2) The persevering 
Grenville next moved his test for America ; but the house 
dreaded to reproduce a union (3) of the colonies. " At 
least, then," renewed Grenville, "take some notice of 
those in America, who have suffered for their loyal sup- 
port of your sovereignty;" and naming Ingersoll, (4) 
Hutchinson, Oliver, Howard, and others, he moved an 
address in their favour j and this being seconded by Lord 
North, passed without dissent. 

After ordering the bill to disfranchise New York, as 

(1) Choiseul to De Guerchy, 14 May, 1767 ; Same to De Ealb, May, 1767* 

(2) On the 15th, W. S. Johnson, at the risk of imprisonment, was present 
at the debate. His report of the debate is before me ; so too is that of 
Garth, which is very full as to the substance of the debate, thoag;h names 
are omitted. W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, 16 May, 1767; Garth to South 
Carolina, 17 May, 1767. 

OV W. S. Johnson to his father, 18 May, 1767. 
W W. S. Johnson to Jared Ingersoll, lO Mg^y, 1767* 
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well as sanctiomng the new system of colonial rovenue 
and administratioD, the house rose, unconscious that it 
bad taken steps which pride would not allow to be 
recalled, and which, if not retracted, would force the 
colonies to unite for independence. 

The bitterness against America ^ew with its indulgence. 
On the 21st, newa came that Georgia (1) had refused 
compliance with the Billeting Act ; and for a colony, that 
liad been established at the public expense, to question 
the will of parliament, was held to be ** unexampled inso- 
lence." The secretary at war, therefore, as if to insure 
confusion, introduced a bill, extending the obnoxious law 
a year beyond the time when it would haye expired by its 
own limitation. 

The moment was inviting to the opposition. Eaising 
some trivial questions on the form in which the Amnesty 
Act of Massachusetts had been disallowed, the united 
factions of Itockin^ham, Bedford, and Temple on one 
division left the mmistry a majority of but six, and on 
another of but three. (2) 

On. both these occasions the king made two of his 
brothers vote with the ministry, of which the dissolution 
would have left him at the mercy of the coalition. He 
wished to enforce the absolute authority of parliament in 
America, and to consunmiate his victory over the aris- 
tocracy in England. For the one he needed to dismiss 
Shelbume ; (3) for the other, to employ the name of Chat- 
bam. Grrafton readily adopted a plan, to lead the aristo- 
cracy into disputes among themselves ; and then, separating 
the ]Bedfords from the rest, to introduce a part of them to 
power. Keen observers saw the certainty of changes, and 
predicted a "Mosaic" MinistiT.(4) 

To proceed securely, Grafton required some under- 
standing with Chatham ; but Chatham refused to see him, 
pleading his disabiht^.(5) The king himself intervened 
Dy a letter, framed with cool and well-considered adroit- 
ness, but which seemed an effusion of confidence and 
affection. In the House of Lords, the earl had given an 
open defiance to the whole nobility; and the king 

(I) Prior Documents, 130 j Walpole, iii. 40 j W. S. Johnson to Gov. ot 
Connecticat, June, 1767. 
(3) De Ouerchy to Choiseul, 26 May, 1767. 

(3) Chatham Corr. iii. 254. 

(4) Chesterfield to his Son, 1 June, 17G7. 

(5) Chatham Coir. iii. 255—260, 
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charged him by his " duty, affection, and honour," not to 
" truckle " now, when the " hydra " was at the height of 
its power. For success, nothing was wanted but that 
he should have "five minutes' conversation" with 
Grafton.(l) 

Chatham yielded to such persuasion, though suffering 
from a universal tremor, which application to business 
visibly increased. (2) Grafton was filled with grief at 
**the sight of his great mind, bowed down and thus 
weakened by disorder ; "(3) but he obtained firom him the 
declaration, that "he woidd not retire except by his 
majesty's command."(4) 

At a second interview in June, (6) Grafton, urged by 
the wishes of the king, complained of Shelbume, and 
intimated, that *' he could not be allowed to continue in 
his office." Chatham summoned spirit to vindicate his 
friend, and to advise the dismission of Townshend. He 
w?is with great difficulty led to believe that a junction was 
necessary with either the Bedfords or the Eockinghams ; 
but, of the two, Grafton thought him inclined to prefer 
the former. The interview lasted two full hours, and the 
ministers parted with the most cordial professions of good- 
will and mutual attachment. 

Grafton was left with the position of prime minister ; 
but it was the king, who from this time controlled the 
cabinet and managed affairs. His influence was adverse 
to the cause of European liberty, which, nevertheless, 
continued to grow in sfirength. " Men are opening their 
eyes," said Voltaire, (6) ** from one end of Europe to the 
other. Fanaticism, which feels its humiliation and im- 
plores the arm of authority, makes the involuntary con- 

(1) King to Chatham, 30 May, 1767, 34 m. past 2, and 85 m. past 8, r.M. 
Chat. Corr. iii. 260—264. 

(2) De Guerchy to Choiseul, 10 June, 1767. 

(3) Grafton's Autobiography. 

(4) Walpole's Memoirs, iii. 53. ^ 

(5) The Duke of Grafton in his Autobiography, does not carefully discri- 
minate between his two interviews with Lord Chatham. The first most 
have been inconclusive, since a second was so soon necessary. In part Yi. 
of his work, he speaks of his " interesting and most important conver- 
sation with Lord Chatham on the kbig*s birthday, 1767 ;" and in the 
part iv., in which he gives an account of the interview, he adds a note 
from Lord Camden, dated June 4, which he says he received '* as he was 
stepping into his phaeton to go to North End." The letter of the King to 
Chatham, in the Chatham Correspondence, iii. 266, dated June 2, is of 
Julv 2. The inclosure was written in the evening of July 1, 1767, and was 
delivered by Grafton to the King, July 2. 

(6) Voltaire to d'Alembert, 4 June, 1767. 
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fesaion of its defeat. Let us bless this happy reyolution 
which has taken place in the minds of men of probity 
within fifteen or twenty years. It has exceeded my 
hopes.'* 

That a greater change hung oyer America could not 
escape the penetration of Jonathan Trumbull, the deputy 
goyemor of Connecticut. He was a perfect model of the 
Tirtnes of a rural magistrate, neyer weary of business, 
profoundly religious, graye in his manners, calm and dis- 
criminating in judgment, fixed in his principles, steadfast 
in purpose, and by his ability, and patriotism enchaining 
uuyenal respect and the unfailing confidence of the 
freemen of his colony. His opinion was formed, that if 
*' methods tending to yiolence should be taken to main- 
tain the dependence of the colonies, it would hasten a 
separation ; (1) that the connection with England could 
be preseryed by " gentle and insensible methods," rather 
than " by power or force/* But not so reasoned Towns- 
hend, who, after the Whitsuntide holidays, " stole "(2) his 
Bill imperceptibly through both houses. (3) The Stamp 
Act had called an American reyenue "just and neces- 
sary ; '* and had been repealed as impolitic. Townshend's 
preamble to his Bill ^nting duties in America on glass, 
red and white lead, painters' colours, and paper, and three- 
pence a pound on tea, declared an American reyenue 
" expedient."(4) By another Act (6) a board of customs 
was established at iSoston ; and general writs of assistance 
were legalised. For New York the lords of trade, avow- 
edly from political reasons, refused to the Presbyterians 
any immimities, but such as might be deriyed irom the 
British law of toleration ; (6) while an act of parliament(7) 
suspended the functions of its representatiyes, till they 
should render obedience to the imperial legislature. 

On such an altematiye, it was thought that that pro- 
vince would submit without delay; and that the Ame- 
ricans, as their tea would now come to them at a less 
price than to the consumers in England, would pay the 
mipost in their own ports with only seeming reluctance. 

(1) Jonathan Trumbull to WHliam S. Johnson, 33 June, i;67. 

(5) Lord Beauchamp, in Cavendish Debates, i. 215. 

(3) W. 8. Johnson to Dep. Gov, TrumbuU, 14 Sept, 1767. Ctarth to 
Committee of South Carolina, 6 June, 1767- 

(4) 7 Geo. III. c. xlvi. (5) 7 Geo. lU. c.^\l» 

(6) Report of the Board of Trade, 10 July, 1767. 
r/J Chuth, 17 May, 1767} 7 Geo. III. chap. Ivi. 
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Bat tlie new measures were, in their character, even 
more subversive of right than those of Grenville. H© had 
desiffnedly left the civil officers dependent on the local 
legislators, and consigned the proceeds of the American 
tax to the exchequer. (1) Townshend's revenue was to be 
disposed of under the sign manual at the king's pleasure. 
This part of the system had no limit as to time or place, 
and was intended as a perpetual menace. In so far as it 
provided an independent support for the crown officers, it 
did away with the necessity of colonial legislatures. 
Wherever the power should be exercised, governors wotdd 
have little inducement to call assemblies, and an angry 
minister might dissolve them without inconvenience to 
his administration. (2) Henceforward "no native" of 
America could hope to receive any lucrative commission 
under the crown, unless he were one of the martyrs to the 
Stamp Act. Places would be filled by some Bnton-bom, 
who siiould have exhibited full proof of his readiness to 
govern so refractory a people as the Americans according 
to the principle of bringing them to the most exact and 
implicit obedience to the dictates of England. (3) 

ouch an one was Tryon, now governor of North Caro- 
lina, a soldier who, in the army, had learned little but a 
fondness for display. To mark the boundary which in 
October, 1765, had "been agreed upon between the Caro- 
linas and the Cherokees,(4) he, at the cost of an impo- 
verished and suffering colony, (5) marched a company of 
riflemen through the woods, (6) to the banks of Reedy 
Biver. The beloved men of the Cherokees met him on 
the way. " The Man above," said their orator, " is head 
of all. He made the land and none other, and he told 
me that the land I stand on is mine, and all that is in it. 
True it is, the deer and the buffaloes and the turkeys are 
almost gone. I refer all to him above. The white people 
eat what they have here ; but our food is further off. The 
land is very good, but I will not love it. The land on this 
side the line I will not love, I give it to the white people. 
"When they buy land, they give what soon wears out ; but 

(1) Compare Hartley's Letters on the War. 
• (2) W. S. Johnson to the Gov. of Connecticut, 13 July, 1767; Garth to 
Committee of South Carolina, 5 July, 1767. 
(3) W. S. Johnson to Stuyvesant of New York, 10 Jul^, 1767. 
(4) Tryon to Kutherford, &c.. Commissioners, 4 June, and 6 June, 1767, 
(3) Compare Martin's History of North CaT6\ixia,^i. ^^«, 
((JJ Tryon to Secretary of State, 8 July, 1767. 
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land lasis always. Yet the land is given when the line is 
run."(l) -A^ ^® spoke, he laid down a string of beads on 
the coarse of the border. Prom the elm tree on Reedy 
Eiyer, the frontier was marked as far as to an oak on the 
top of the mountains which rise over the sources of the 
Pacolet and the Broad ; and thence it was agreed that it 
should run directly to Chisweirs lead mines on the New 
Hiyer branch of the Kanawha." (2) The Cherokee chiefs, 
who knew well the cruelty and craft of the most pernicious 
beast of prey in the mountains, ceremoniously distin- 
guished the governor by the name of the Great Wolf. (3) 
The highlands of North Carolina were already the 
homes of a comely and industrious race. (4) Well might 
David Hume, in view of the ever-expanding settlements 
of those who spoke the same tongue with himself, invite 
Gribbon to admire, how " the solid and increasing esta- 
blishments in America promised superior stability and 
duration to the English language." (5) 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

now TOWNgHEITB's AMEEICAN TAXES WEEE RECEIVED BY 
FEANCE AND AMERICA — COALITION OF THE KING AND 
THE ABISTOCBACT. 

1767. 

The anarchy in the ministry was agreeable to the king, 
for it enabled him to govern as well as to reign. Grafton 
made no tedious speeches in the closet, and had approved 
the late American regulations ; persuading himself even 
that the choice of tea as the subject of taxation was his 
own ; (6) that the law, suspending the legislative functions 
of New York, was marked by moderation and dignity ;(7) 
and that abrogating the charters of the American colonies 
would be their emancipation from " fetters." (8) 

(0 Jud's Friend's Talk in reply to Tryon, at Tyger River Camp, 2 June, 
1767. 

(2) Deed with the Cherokecs, 13 June, 1767. 

(3) Tryon to the Secretary of State, 14 July, 1767. 

(4) TYyon to the Secretary'* 8 July. 

(5) David Hume to Gibbon, 1767, in Burton. 
{€) Grafton of bimsdf, in bis Autobiography. 

(/) Gratton'8 AntohiognphY, (8) Grafton's Autobio^WLvV^t^ 
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The kmg, who wished to retain Conwajr in oflSce, and 
had looked into his heart to know how to wind and goyem 
him, attached him by the semblance of perfect trust; 
showing him all Chatham's letters, (1) and giving him 
leave to treat with his own old associates, though G&afton 
desired to effect through Gower a junction with the friends 
ofBedford.(2) 

But Rockingham, who never opened his eyes to the 
light that was springing from the increased intelligence of 
the masses, and left out of view that all his glory as a 
statesman had come from his opposition to Grenville and 
Bedford, governed himself exclusively by the ancient 
principle of his party " to fight up against the king and 
against the people,*'(3) and set about formmg a ministry 
hj cementing the shattered fragments of the old Whig 
aristocracy. He began with Bedford. "Bedford ana 
Grenville are one," said Bigby, by authority ; " and 
neither of them will ever depart from the ground taken, 
to assert and establish the entire sovereignty of Great 
Britain over her colonies."(4) But Bockingham avoided 
all detail as to measures and as to men, and according to 
the old fashion, satisfied himself by declaring for a " wide 
and comprehensive" system. After a week's negotiation, (5) 
and with no plan but to support privilege against preroga- 
tive, he announced to Grafton (6) his readmess to form a 
new administration. 

The king, whom Rockingham had now to encounter, 
was greatly his superior in sagacity and consistency of 
conduct. Remaining implacable towards Grenville, (7) he 
surveyed calmly the condition of the chequered factions, 
which had been so freshly and so loosely put together ; vhe 
saw that his own consent to their union would set them at 
I variance among themselves ;(8) and he gave Rockingham 

(1) Walpole'8 Memoirs, iii. 6l, 62. Here Walpole becomes a leading 
authority on account of his intimacy with Conway, and for the time, with 
Grafton. The comparison with the Autobiography of the latter, shows 
that Walpole was well informed. 

(2) Grafton to Northington, 18 July, 1767. 

(3) Marquis of Lansdowne to Arthur Lee, in life of Arthur Lee, 
ii. 357. 

(4) Phillimore's Life and Correspondence of Lord Lyttelton, ii. 7S4. 

(5) Numerous Papers illustrating the negotiation are to be found in 
Bedford's Correspondence, iiL Compare, also, Lyttelton's Life and Corre- 
spondence ; the Grenville Papers, iv. ; and Albemarle's Rockingham, ii. 

(6) Grafton to Rockingham, 15 July, 1767; Roclungham to Grafton, 
IB July, 1767. 

(7) Walpole'8 Memoirs, iii. 67, 68 •, and compare 86. 
(sj Compare Bedford to Rockingham, l5^u\Y,\7^7,\xk^^£atd*aCorr. 
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leave to revive, if he could, the exclusive rule of the ^eat 
Whig families. He knew that he was master of the field. 
" The king may make a page first minister,"(l-) said Lord 
Holland. The day was past when England was to be 
governed by privilege alone ; but with the decline of the 
aristocracy, the people not less than the king increased in 
authority ; demanded more and more to know what was 
passing in parliament; and prepared to enforce, their 
right to intervene. All that could be done through the 
press in their support, was done with alacrity. (2) "Power," 
thought a French observer, (3) " has passed into the hands 
of the populace and the merchants. The country is ex- 
ceedinglyjealous of its liberty." 

Whfle Kockingham, self-deluded as to the purposes of 
his a8SOciates,(4) summoned his political allies to London, 
Shelbume was quieting the controversy with America re- 
specting the Billeting Act. New York had foreseen the 
storm, and without recognizing the binding force of the 
British statute, or yet conforming to its provisions, it had 
made a ^ant of money(5) for the use of the army, with- 
out specifications. This, by the advice of the attorney- 
general and solicitor-general, (6) Shelburne received as a 
sufficient compliance,(7) and the assemblv went on as 
though nothing had happened. The health of Chatham 
was an the while growing worse ; and his life began to be 
despaired of. His letters were kept from him. (8) Of the 
transactions that were going forward, he was scarce even 
a spectator, and seemed to be imconcemed in the 
event. (9) 

About nine o'clock in the evening of the 20th, the 
leaders of the two branches of the oligarchy met at New- 

lli. 873. Grenville to Temple, 18 July, 1767, in Grenville Papers, iv. 59. 
WaIpole*8 Memoirs, Temple to Rigby, 17 July, 1767- Bedford to Rocking, 
ham, 17 July, 1767, &c. &c. Grenville to Rigby, 16 July, 1767} and Same to 
Same, 17 July, 1767, 9 o'clock. 

(1) Walpole's Memoirs, iii, 66. 

(2) Compare T. Hollis to Andrew EUot, 23 Feb. 1767. 

(3) Durand, acting as French minister at London, to Choiseul, 21 July, 
1767. 

(4) Walpole's Memoirs, iii. 68. 

(5) Moore to Shelbume, 18 June, 1767. 

(6) Bhdbume to Chatham, in Chat. Corr. iy. 325. 

(7) Shelbume to Moore, 18 July, 1767. Compare Vote of New York 
Assembly of 6 June, 1767. Message of Moore of 18 Nov. 1767. Board of 
Trade to the King, 7 May, 1768. 

(8) Lady Chatham to Grafton, North End, 81 July, 1767. 

(9) De Guerchy to Choiseul, 10 June, 16 June, 8 July. 17^7. T.^WoaX^^i 
to Lord Temple, 30 Jvdy, 1767. 
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castle House. When E/Ockingham had explained the 
purpose of the meeting, Bedford, on behalf of Temple 
and Grenville,(l) declared their readiness to support a 
comprehensive administration, provided it adopted tho 
capital measure of asserting and establishing the sove- 
reignty of Great Britain over its colonies. At this, 
Rockingham flew into a violent passion, and (2) complained 
of their calling on him and his friends for a declaration on 
American affairs ; whatever answer he might give, they 
would throw a construction on his conduct to his dis- 
advantage before the public. (3) 

Bedford insisted with firmness on the declaration. "We 
may as well demand one from you," cried Eichmond,(4) 
" that you never will disturb that country again." Sand- 
wich interposed to reconcile the difference (5) by substitu- 
ting an ambiguity for the explicit language of Grenville. 

Yet the same difficulty recurred on discussing the divi- 
sion of employments. In the House of Commons the 
lead must fcelong to Conway or Grenville. Against the 
latter llockingham was inflexible; and Bedford equally 
determined against the former. So at one o'clock at 
night the meeting broke up without any result, though 
the duke of Newcastle, in nis vain entreaties, had been 
moved to tears. (6) 

The next day Newcastle, whom forty years* experience 
had accomplisned as an adept in the art of constructing 
ministries dv compromise, made an effort to revive the 
system which had flourished during his long career ; and 
the two parties met once more at his house. But the 
difficulty about America could not be got over. Booking- 
ham again avowed his distrust of Grenville (7) and Temple, 
and insisted on Conway's taking the lead in the House of 
Commons. This left no possibility of agreement ; " and 
we broke up," says Bedford, " with our all declaring our- 
selves free from all engagements to one another, and to be 
as before this negotiation began." 

(1) GrenviUe to Rigby, l6 July, I767j Temple to Rigby, Ifl July, 1767. 
Joint Letter of Temple and Grenville, 17 July, 1767. 

(2) Bedford's Journal, 20 July, 1767; Durand to Choiseul, 28 July, 1767. 

(3) Rockingham to Dowdeswell in Cavendish Debates, i. 884. Rock- 
Ingham to Hardwicke, in Albemarle, ii. 50. This letter has the wrong 
date, of July 2 for July 20. 

(4) Walpole's Memoh^, iii. 80. 

(5) Almon*s Political Register, i. 204. 
C^) Durand to Choiseul, 28 July, 1767. 

Cr) Compare Lyttfilton to Temple, Nov. \7^7, in Lyttelton's life and 
dorr, u. ^40, 
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Daring the suspense, the king, who had never been in 
earnest for a change,(l) would not admit Eockingham to 
an audience ; now that he had failed, he was receiyed to 
make confession, that the country required a strong, 
united, and permanent administration, and that he him- 
self could not form one of any kind. He did not omit to 
add some reproaches about the past ; but the king was in 
the best humour. He bowed very graciously, and Eock- 
ingham bowed, and so they parted. " What did the king 
say to you?" asked Grafton and Conway eagerly, as 
Eockingnam came -out ; and the only answer ne could 
make was — " Nothing." 

Once more Eockingham was urged to join with the 
friends of Chatham ;(2) but he was unaccommodating 
and impracticable. (3) " He has managed it ill," thought 
Hardwicke.(4) Eichmond and others were anxious and 
imeasy.(5) A leader of a party had never done so much 
to diminish its influence, very honest, truly liberal, of a 
merciful and generous nature, his intellect bore no com- 
parison to his virtues, his conduct no analogy to his good 
mtentions. Deceived by his reverence for the past, with- 
out ability to plan a system suited to his age, ne left the 
field open to those who wished ill to liberty in America 
and in England. His enemies were pleased, for he had 
acted exactly as their interests reqmred; the king was 
never in better spirits. (6) 

Grafton, too, obtained the credit of moderation, by his 
seeming readiness to retire ; and, after the rejection of all 
his offers to Eockingham, people saw him at the head of 
the Treasury with less dissatisfaction. He retamed the 
confident expectation of an alliance(7) with Bedford, who 
could not keep his party together without official patron- 
age ;(8) but for the moment, he relied on Townshend.(9) 

So Charles Townshend remained in the cabinet, treating 
everything in jest, (10) scattering ridicule with full hands, 
and careless on whom it fell. Grafton was apparently 

(1) Journal of the second Lord Haxdwicke, in Life of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, iU. 459. 

(2) Compare Durand to Choiseul, 3 Aug. 1767* 

(3) Whately to Temple, 30 July, 1767. in Lyttelton, 729. 

(4) Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, iii. 459. 

(5) E. Burke to Rockingham, 18 Aag. 1767. 

(6) E. Burke to Rockingham, 1 Aug. 1767. 

(7) Walpole's Memoirs, iii. 99. 

<8) Darand to Choiseul, 7 Aug. 1767. 

(9) Grafton's Autobiography. 

(10) Durand to Choiseul, 7 Aug. 1767. 

f2 
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the chief; but the king held the helm, and as the dissolu- 
tion of parliament drew near, was the more happy in a 
dependent ministry. The patronage of the Crown amounted 
to an annual disbursement of six millions sterling, (1) and 
the secret service money was employed to cover the ex- 
penses of elections, at a time when less than ten thousand 
voters chose a majority of the House of Commons. As 
merchants and adventurers, rich with the profits of trade 
or the spoils of India, (2) competed for boroughs, the price 
of votes within twenty years had increased three-fold. 
The duke of Newcastle grumbled as usual. Edmund 
Burke grumbled also, because the moneyed men of his 
party did not engage more of " the venal boroughs."(3) 
In the great contest with oppression, he had no better 
reliance than on the English constitution as it was, and 
the charitable purchase of renal boroughs by opulent 
noblemen of his connection. 

" May the anarchy in the British government last for 
ages," wrote Choiseul.(4) "Your prayer will be heard," 
answered Durand, then in London as minister. (5) ** The 
opposition during this reign will always be strong, for the 
cabinet will always be (fivided; but the genius of the 
nation, concentrating itself on commerce and colonies, 
compensates the inferiority of the men in power, and 
makes 'great advances witnout their guidance." " My 
position," observed Choiseul, as he contemplated, alike in 
Asia and in America, the undisputed ascendancy of the 
nation which he called his " enemy,"(6) " is the most 
vexatious possible ; I see the ill ; I do not see the remedy." 
Anxious to send none but the most accurate accounts, 
Durand made many inquiries of Franklin, and asked for 
all his political writings. ** That intriguing nation," said 
Franklin, (7) " would fike yery well to blow up the coals 
between Britain and her colonies ; but I hope we shall 
give them no opportunity." 

" In England," observed Durand,(8) " there is no one 

(1) Darand to Choisenl, 12 Aag. 1767. 

(2) Darand to Choiseul, 7 Aug. 1767. 

(3) Burke to Rockingham, 13 Aug. 1767. 

(4) Choiseul to Durand, Compigne, 4 Aug. 1767; La minute de cette 
D^p^cbe ^toit de la main du Due de Choiseul. 

(5) Durand to Choiseul, Aug. 1767. No date of the day. The P.S. is 
22 Aug. 

(6) From the Despatch of the 4th of Aug. 

f7J Fratiklin to bis Son, 28 Aug. 1767 ; Writings, vii. 357, 
(sj Vuraud to Choiseul, U Aug. J 767. 
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who does not own that its American colonies will one day 
form a separate State. The Americans are jealous of their 
liberty, and will always wish to extend it. The taste for 
independence must prevail among them. Yet the fears of 
England will retard its coming, for she will shun whatever ' 
can unite them." — "Let her but attempt to establish taxes 
in them," rejoined Choiseul, " and those countries, greater 
than Enghmd in extent, and perhaps becoming more 
populous, having fisheries, forests, shipping, com, iron, 
and the like, will easily and fearlessly separate themselves 
from the mother country." " Do not calculate," replied 
Durand,(l) " on a near revolution in the American 
colonies. They aspire not to independence, but to equalitv 
of rights with the mother country. A plan of union will 
always be a means in reserve, by which England may shun 
the g^reater evil. — ^When the separation comes, the other 
colonies of Europe will be the prey of those whom exces- 
sive vigour may have detached from their parent stock. 
The loss of the colonies of Prance and of Spain will be 
the consequence of the revolution in the colonies of 
England."(2) 

The idea of emancipating the whole colonial world was 
alluring to Choiseul ; and he judged correctly of the near- 
ness of the conflict. " The die is thrown," said men in 
Boston, on hearing the Eevenue Act had been carried 
through. " The Eubicon is past."(3)— " We will form 
one universal combination," it was whispered, "to eat 
nothing, drink nothing, and wear nothing imported from 
Great jBritain."(4) The 14th of August was commemo- 
rated as the anniversary of the first resistance to the 
Stamp Act. (5) The intended appropriation of the new 
revenue, to make the Crown officers independent of the 
people, stung the patriots to madness. " Such counsels," 
they said, " will deprive the prince, who now sways the 
British sceptre, of millions of free subjects."(6) And when 
it was considered that Mansfield and the ministry declared 
some of the grants in colonial charters to be nugatory, on 
the ground of their extent, the press of Boston, m concert 

(1) Darand to Choiseul, 30 Aug, 1767. 

(2) Durand to Choiseul, 5 Sept. 1767. 

(3) Compare the Narrative in Bernard to Shelbume, U Sept. 1767. 

(4) Compare Letter of Hutchinson, 18 July, 1767* 

(5) Memorial of Commissioners of Customs in Amexica. \o \2ti« \/s£\^ 
the Treasury, IS Feb. 1/68. 

(6) BntannoB Americanu3, In ^ostop G^ette, 545, 2, \, ci X*] Kw^. Vl^*l * 
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with New York,(l) followiD^ the precedent set by Moli- 
neux in his argument for Ireland, reasoned the matter 
through to its logical conclusion. 

"Lu)erty," said the earnest writer, (2) ** is the inherent 
right of all mankind. Ireland has its own parliament and 
miikeg laws ; and English statutes do not bmd them, says 
Lord Coke, because they send no knights to parliament. 
The same reason holds good as to America. Consent only 
gives human laws their force. Therefore the parliament 
of England cannot extend their jurisdiction beyond their 
constituents. Advancing the powers of the parliament of 
England, by breaking the rights of the parliaments of 
America, may in time have its effects." " If this writer 
succeeds," said Bernard, " a civil war must ensue ;"(3) and 
the prediction was well founded, for the king, on his 
part, was irrevocably bent on giving effect to the new 
system. (4) 

The act suspending the legislative functions of New 
York increased the discontent. The danger of the ex- 
ample was understood; and while patriots of Boston 
encouraged one another to justify themselves in the eye of 
the present and of coming generations, (5) they added, 
" Our strength consists in xmion. Let us, above all, be of 
one heart, and one mind. — Call on our sister colonies 
to join with us. — Should our righteous opposition to 
slavery be named rebellion, (6) yet pursue dufy with firm- 
ness, and leave the event to Heaven." (7) An intimate 
correspondence grew up between New York and Boston. 
They would nullify Townshend's Eevenue Act by con- 
suming nothing on which he had laid a duty ; and avenge 
themselves on England by importing no more British goods. 

At the beginning of this excitement, Charles Townshend 
was seized with fever, and after a short illness, during 
which he met danger with the unconcerned levity that had 
marked his conduct of the most serious affairs, (8) he died 

(1) Bemaxd to Shelbome, 14 Sept. 1767. 

(2) In the Boston Gazette of the 24th of August, appeared a paper taken 
from Moliueuz's Case of Ireland, with variations to adapt it to America. 

(3) Bernard to Shelbume, 24 Aug. 1767. 

(4) Minute Book, xxxviii. 469. Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 27 Aug. 
1767. 

(5) Sul Imperator, in Boston Gazette, 648, 3, 1, 31 Aug. 1767. 

(6) Israel Mauduit to Lieut.-Gov. Hutchinson, London, 10 Dec. 1767: 
'*That treasonable letter to Edes and Gill, in your Boston Gazette of 

SJ Augrast last." 

f^) ^; P' to Edes and QUI, in Boston Gazette, 64%, 3, a. 
CfiJ Walpole'B Memoirs ot Qeor$e III, iii. 99, 
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at the age of forty-one, famed alike for incomparable 
talents, and extreme instability. (1) Where were now his 
gibes P (2) Where his flashes of merriment that set the 
table in a roar ; his brilliant eloquence which made him 
the wonder of parliament P If nis indiscretion forbade 
esteem, his good-hmnour dissipated hate. He had been 
cjourted by aB parties, but never possessed the confidence 
of any. He followed no guide, and he had no plan of his 
own. No one wished him as an adversary ; no one trusted 
h\m as an associate. He sometimes spoke with boldness ; 
but at heart he was as timid as he was versatile. He had 
fdear conceptions, depth of imderstanding, great know- 
ledge of every branch of administration, (3) and indefati- 
gable assidui^ in business. During the last session of 
parliament, ms career had been splendid and successful. 
He had just obtained the lord-lieutenan^r of Ireland for 
his brother, and a peerage for his wife, to descend to his 
children; (4) and with power, fortune, affection, and 
honours clustering around him, he fell in the bloom ot 
manhood, the most celebrated statesman who has left 
nothing but errors to account for his fame. 

The choice of his successor would decide on the con- 
tinuance of the ministry, of which lus death seemed to 
presage the overthrow. Choiseul, (5) a good judge, 
esteemed Grenville by far the ablest financier in England, 
and greatly feared his return to office. It was believed, 
that on the day of Townshend's death, Grafton advised 
the recall of drenville ; and that the king replied with 
strong emotion, " Never speak to me again of that man ; 
for I never, my life long, will see him."(6) " The king 
himself has the greatest distrust of those who would rule 
him, so that he never will let any one prevail," said the 
Princess Amelia ; " were Bute and the Princess of Wales 
no more, ministers would not be more stable."(7) Fol- 

(1) W. S. Johnson to E. Dyer, 1 2 Sept. 1767, and other letters of Johnson. 

(2) Letters of Lady Hervey, Sept. 1767. 

(3) Durand to Choiseul, 8 Sept. 1767. 

(4) Grafton's Autobiogrraphy. 

(6) See many of his letters to the embassy at London. 
(6) Durand to Choiseol, 11 Sept. 1767. That the king spoke very civilly 
to Lord SuffoUc respecting his enemy Grenville after Grenville*s death, 
only illustratea a proverb of two thousand years ago. The letter of Durand 
is not conclusive, but Walpole had good means of information; Grafton 
says that Grenville was never liked by the king ; and the Grenville Diary 
for 1765, folly accounts for the king's invincible repugnance to a minister 
whose stubbornness had made him turn red and e^en &YkfiCi\Aas^« 
. (7) Durand to Choiseul, 16 Sept. 1767. 
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lowing his own sure instinct, lie directed that the vacant 
place should be offered to Lord North. Eeceiving the 
summons. North hastened to London, declined the office 
from fear of his inability to cope with Grenville on 
questions of finance, returned to the country, and changed 
his mind just in season to accept (1) before the appomt- 
ment of another. 

At that time Lord North was thirty-five years old, 
having seen the lig^ht in the same year with "Washington. 
While the great Vir^ian employed himself as a careful 
planter, or fulfilled ms trust as a colonial legislator, or, in 
his hour of leisure, leaning against the primeval oaks on 
the lawn at Mount Vernon, in ftdl view of the thickly 
forested hill which now bears the capitol, mused on the 
destinies of his country and resolved to preserve its liberty. 
Lord North entered the cabinet, in which he was to 
remain for fifteen of the most eventful years in the history 
of Britain. He was a minister after the king's own heart ; 
not brilliant, but of varied and extensive knowledge; 
good-humoured and able; opposed to republicanism, to 
reform, and to every popular measure. He had voted for 
the Stamp Act, and against its repeal; (2) and had been 
foremost m the pursuit of Wilkes. Though choleric, he 
was of an easy temperament ; a friend to peace yet not 
fearing war, of great personal courage, wnich however 
partook something of apathy ; rarely violent ; never enter- 
prising ; of such moderation in his ambition, his wishes, 
and his demands, that he seemed even disinterested. His 
judgment was clear and his perceptions quick ; but his 
power of wiU was feeble ; a weakness which only endeared 
him the more to his royal master, making his presence 
soothing, not by arts of flattery, but by me qualities of 
his nature. He took a leading part in the conduct of 
affairs, just as the people of America were discussing the 
character of the new Revenue Act, which the long had 
not suggested ; which no living member of the cabinet 
would own ; which Grafton, the prime minister, described 
as " absurd ;" but which was left as the fatal bequest of 
Charles Townshend to his successors and his country.(3) 

(1) North to Grafton, 10 Sept. 1767. Charles Lloyd to Lord Lyttelton, 
17 Sept. 1767; Lyttelton's Life, 733, 734. 

(2) Compare W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, 1767. 

(3) Grafton's Autobiography ; Compare speeches of Camden, of Grafton, 
of Shelburne, in the Hous? of Lords, 7 Feb. 1775, and of Camden and 

Grafton, 5 March, 17T0, 
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The new taxes were not to be collected till the 20tli of 
NoYember ; and should the sons of liberty effect a universal 
agreement to send for no more goods from Britain, no 
customs would, even then, fall due. " But such a con- 
federacy," said Bemard,(l) " will be impracticable with- 
out violence;" and he advised a regiment of soldiers 
as the surest way of "inspiring notions of acquies- 
cence and submission." "Ships of war and a regi- 
ment," said Paxton in England, (2) " are needed to ensure 
tranquillity," 

Never was a communiiy more distressed or divided by 
fear and hope, than that of Boston. There the American 
board of the commissioners of the customs was to be 
established ; and to that town the continent was looking 
for an example. Eash words were spoken, (3) rash coun- 
sels conceived. "The commissioners," said the more 
hasty, "must not be allowed to land."— " Paxton must, 
like Oliver, be taken to Liberty Tree or the gallows, and 
obliged to resign." — " Should we be told to perceive our 
inability to oppose the mother country," cried the youthful 
Quincy, |* we boldly answer, that in defence of our civil 
and religious rights, with the Grod of armies on our side, 
we fear not the hour of trial ; though the host of our ene- 
mies should cover the field like locusts, yet the sword of 
the Lord and Gideon shall prevail."(4) 

As the lawyers of England all now decided, that 
American taxation by Parliament was legal and constitu- 
tional, the press of Boston sought support in something 
more firm tnan human opinion, and more obligatory than 
the acts of irresponsible legislation. " The law of nature," 
said they,(6) " is the law of God, irreversible itself, and 
superseding aU human law. It perfectly reconciles the 
true interest and happiness of every individual, with the 
true interest and happiness of the universal whole. The 
laws and constitution of the English government are the 
best in the world, because they approach nearest to the 
laws God has established in our nature. Those who have 
attempted this barbarous violation of the most sacred 
rights of their country, deserve the name of rebels and 

(1) Bernard to Shelbume, 31 Aug. ^ Sept. 1767* 
(3) Compare Bollan to Hutchinson, ll Aug. 1767* 

(3) Bernard to Shelbume, 21 Sept. 1767. 

(4) Boston Gazette of 5 Oct. 1707, 653, 1, 2, Hyperion, by Josiah Quincy. 

(5) G. in Boston Gazette of 5 Oct. 1767, 653, 2, 2, Com^M^'S»^Q^«t^ 
to Hutchjnsozi, London, 30 Dec. 176/, 
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traitors, not only against the laws of their country and 
their king, but against Heaven itself." 

Province callea to province. "A, revolution must in- 
evitably ensue," said a great student of scripture prophe- 
cies, (1) in a village of Connecticut. 

*• We have discouragingtidings from a mother country," 
thought Trumbull.(2) "The Americans have been firmly 
attached to Great Britain ; nothing but severity will dis- 
solve the imion." 

At Boston, revolution was rapidlv advancing. Faith in 
the integrity of parliament was undermined ;(3) men were 
convinced that arbitrary will might be made the sole rule 
of government by a concert with parliament ; and they 
called to mind the words of Locke, that when the consti- 
tution is broken by the obstinacy of the prince, " the 
people must appeal to Heaven."(4) The nation had the 
right to resist ; and they who deserved to enjoy liberty 
would find the means. 

A petition to the governor, (6) to convene the legislature, 
having been rejected witli " contempt,"(6) the inhabitants 
of Boston, ever sensitive to " the sound of liberty,"(7) 
assembled on the 28th of October, in town meeting, and 
voted to forbear the importation and use of a great num- 
ber of articles of British produce and manufacture. They 
appointed a committee for obtaining a general subscription 
to such an agreement, and, to extend the confederacy, 
ordered their resolves to be sent to all the towns in the 
province, and also to the other colonies. (8) 

It was observable that Otis, heretofore so fervid, on this 
occasion recommended caution, and warned against giving 
offence to Great Britain. (9) Even the 20th of November 
passed away in quiet. Images and placards were exhi- 
bited ; but they were removed by the Mends of the people. 
A town meetmg was convened to discountenance riot. 
Otis, in a long speech, which was said to have been entirely 

(1) B. Gale of Killingn^orth to Ezra Stiles, 15 Oct. 1767. 

(2) The L. Governor of Connecticut to the Agent of Connecticut in 
London, 17 Nov. 1767. 

(3) From the Craftsman in the Boston Gazette, 13 Oct. 1767. 634, S, 8. 

(4) Boston Gazette, 19 Oct. 1767, 655, i, 1 and 2. liocke on Civil Govern- 
ment, c. xiv. 

(5) Cushing and others to Bernard, 7 Oct. 1767. 

(6) Bernard to Shelbume, 8 and 15 of Oct. 

(7) Hutchinson to [T. Pownall, probably] 10 Nov. 1767. 

^ff) Hutchinson to [T. Pownall,] 10 Nov. 1767. Bernard to Shdburne, 
Sff Oct. 1^6/. 
(P) Bernard to Shelbume, 80 Oct. 1767. 
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on the side of government, (1) went so far as to assert the 
king's right to appoint officers of the customs in what 
maimer and bj what denominations he pleased ; and he 
•dyiaed the town to make no opposition to the new duties. 
Bat months elapsed before any ship arrived laden with 
goods that were dutiable. The prospect of having their 
avarice gratified, blinded Hutchinson and Bernard. The 
latter reported that the faction " dared not show its face," 
that " the province would recover its former reputation " 
for loyalty. " Our incendiaries seem discouraged," wrote 
Hatcninson ; and as he travelled the circuit, he spread it 
through the coxmtry, that the New Yorkers were all for 
peace, that the people of Boston would be left alone. 

But on the bsmks of the Delaware, the illustrious farmer, 
John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, who had been taught 
from his infancy to love humanity and liberty, came forth 
before the continent as the champion of American rights. 
He was an enthusiast in his love for England, and accepted 
the undefined relations of the parliament to the colonies 
as a perpetual compromise, which neither party was to 
disturb by pursuing an abstract theory to its ultimate 
condusions. His words carried the more weight, because 
he ar^ed against the new port duties, only as a con- 
servative. 

"If once we are separated from the mother country," 
he asked, in the sincerity of sorrow, " what new form of 
government shall we adopt P or where shall we find another 
Britain to supply our loss P Tom from the body to which 
we were united by religion, liberty, laws, affections, rela- 
tion, language, and commerce, we must bleed at every 
Tein."(2) He admitted that Parliament possessed a legal 
authority to regulate the trade of every part of the empire. 
Examining all the statutes relating to America from its 
first settlement, he found every one of them based on that 
principle, till the administration of Grenville. Never 
Before did the British Commons think of imposing duties 
in the colonies for the purpose of raising a revenue. 
GrenviUe first asserted, in the preamble of one Act, that 
it was "just and necessary" for them to give and grant 
such duties ; and in the preamble of another, that it was 

(I) Bernard to Shellrarae, 31 Nov. 1767. Compare also Boston Evening 
Post of 23 Nov. 17O7, and a Card from Otis, in Boston Gazette, 30 Nov. 
1787. 

CSf}jnumeF'BLettea, Letter ili. in DickiiiMii'ftVfosUs, Van* 
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"just and necessary" to raise a further revenue in the; 
same way ; while the prea^nble of the last Act, granting' 
duties upon paper, glass, colours, and tea, disregarding 
ancient precedents under cover of these modem ones, 
declared that it was moreover " expedient," that a revenue 
should be so raised. "This," said the farmer, "is aa 
INNOVATION, and a most dangerous innovation. We, 
being obliged to take commodities from Great Britain, 
special duties on their exportation to us are as much taxes 
upon us as those imposed by the Stamp Act. Great 
Britain claims and exercises the right to prohibit manu- 
factures in America. Once admit -that she may lay duties 
upon her exportations to us, for the purpose of levying 
money on us only, she then will have nothing to do biS 
to lay those duties on the articles which she prohibits us 
to manufacture, and the tragedy of American liberty is 
finished. We are in the situation of a besieged city, sur- 
rounded in every part but one. If that is closed up, no 
step can be taken but to surrender at discretion. 

" I would persuade the people of these colonies, imme- 
diately, vigorously, and unanimously, to exert themselves 
in the most firm, but the most peaceable manner, for 
obtaining relief. If an inveterate resolution is formed to 
annihilate the liberties of the governed, English history 
affords examples of resistance by force." 

The farmer's letters carried conviction through the 
thirteen colonies ; the men whose fathers came to the 
wilderness for freedom to say their prayers, would not 
fear to take up arms against a preamble which implied, 
their servitude. 



CHAPTEE XXXL 

MASSACHUSETTS CONSULTS HEE SISTEE COLONIES— HILLS- 
BOBOUGH's ADMINISTEATION of the COLONIES. 

1767—1768. 

On the 24th of November, the twelfth parliament came 

together for the last time, previous to its dissolution. Its 

members were too busy in preparing for the coming elec- 

tlons to interfere with America, aboul YrVich. \\vi& \^^'« 
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speech was silent ; (1) and when Grenyille descanted on 
two or three papers in the Boston Gazette, as infamous 
libels on parliament, the Honse showed only weariness of 
his comp£Ednts.(2) Bedford himself objected to Grenville's 
test for America ;(3) and *' preferred mddng an example 
of some one seditions fellow." The king kept the ministry 
fiom breaking, and proved himself the most efficient man 
amone them. '' He makes each of them," said Mans- 
fleld»^) " believe that he is in love with him, and fools 
tihem an. They will stand their sround," he added, 
" imlesa that madman, Lord Chatham, should come 
and throw a fire-ball in the midst of them." But Chat- 
barn's longiUness (5) had for the time overthrown his 
powers. When his health began to give out, it was his 
passion to appear possessed of the unbounded confidence 
of the Idng. A morbid restlessness now led him to great 
and extravagant expense, in which he vied with those who 
were no more than his equals in the peerage, but who 
were besides the inheritors of vast estates. He would 
drive oat with ten outriders, and with two carriages, 
each drawn by six horses.(6) His vain magnificence 
deceived no one but himself; and was but the poor relief 
of humbled pride.. " He is allowed to retain office, as a 
livelihood,** observed Bedford. The kiQg complained of 
him as " a charlatan, who in difficult times anected ill- 
health to render himself the more sought after ; "(7) and 
saying that politics was a vile trade, more fit for a hack 
than for a gentleman,(8) he proceeded to construct a 
ministry that would be disunitea and docile. 

On the 5th of December, Bedford, now almost blind 
and near his end, just before the removal of cataracts 
from his eyes, told Grenville, that his age, his infirmities, 
and his tastes disinclined him to war on the court, which 
was willing(9) to enter into a treaty with him, and each 
member of the opposition would do well to exercise a like 

(1) Garth to South Carolina, 25 Nov. 1767. 

(a) W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, 26 Dec. 1767. W. S. Johnson to 
Jared IngersoU, 30 Nov. 1767* Franklin to Galloway, 1 Dec. I767> in Works, 
▼iL SOO* I^* Rogers to Hutchinson, 30 Dec. 1 767. Miscellaneous letters 
•scribed to Junius, x. zxix. and zxxi. in Bohn*s edition, ii. 146, 193, 199* 

(3) Lyttelton to Temple, in Lyttelton, 741. 

(4) Lyttelton to Temple, 25 Nov. 1767 j Lyttelton, 737. 

(5) Compare Durand to Choiseul, 23 Nov. 1767. 

(6) Durand to Choiseul, 10 Dec. 1767. 

(7) Durand to Choiseul, 1 Feb. 1768. 

(8) Grenyille Papers, iv. 184. 

(9) Compare the en^ in (be jDuke'8 Piaiy of Oct, 1 , 
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freedom.(l) " He chooses to give bread to liis kinsmen 
and friends ; *' said those whom he deserted. (2) Grenville 
could not conceal his despair.(3) To his junction with 
Bedford, he had sacrificed the faronr of the king. Left 
to battle alone by the ally for whom he had been a mar- 
tyr, the famed financier saw " the nothingness of the 
calculations of party." His health began to fail; the 
little that remained to him of life became steeped in bit- 
terness ; he seemed ready to curse his former associates 
and to die. At the time when the public indignation was 
roused by the news of the general agreement which the 
town of Boston was promoting, and fears were entertained 
that Paxton on his arrival would be taken to Liberty Tree 
and compelled to resign his new commission, (4) the 
ministry was revolutionized, but without benefit to Gren- 
ville. iTie colonies were taken from Shelbume and con- 
signed to a separate department of state, with Lord 
Hillsborough as its secretary. Conway made room for 
Lord Weymouth, a vehement but not forcible speaker ; 
in private life, cold and taciturn ; impoverished by gam- 
bling, and of such habits that the world (5) said he passed 
all the day in sleep and all the night in drinking. 
Gower, who had a better reputation, became president of 
the council ; the Post-Office was assigned to Sandwich, 
the ablest of them all, as well as the most maUgnant 
against America ; while Rigby was made vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, till he could get the Pay-OflBce. All five were 
friends of the duke of Bedford, and united respectiifg 
America in one opinion, which it was pretended Grafton 
also had accepted. (6) 

Nor be it left unnoticed, that Jenkinson, who took so 
large a part in framing the Stamp Act, held a place with 
Lord North at the Treasury Board. " Li him," boasted 
Mauduit to his client Hutchinson, " we have gained a 
fresh accession in strength. (7) He is my fast friend, and 
has neverret failed me in anything wmch he undertook 
for me. He empowered me to tell you he will make your 
affair one of his first concerns." Jenkinson, whose noise- 

(1) Durand to Choiseul, 13 Dec. 1767. 

(2) Durand to Choiseul, 8 Jan. 1768. 

(3) Durand to Choiseul, 18 Dec. 1767. 

(4) Durand to Choiseul, 10 Dec. 1767. 

(5) Durand to the Duke of Choiseul, 19 Jan. 1768. Da Chattiet to tiie 
Duke of Choiseul, 20 Feb. 1768. 

(6) Israel Maudiiit to Hutchinson, 16 Dec. 1767, 
(7) I. Mauduit to Hutchinson, 10 Dec. 17^, 
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less induBtry exercised a prevailing influence over the 
neglect of Grafton and the ease of Lord North, formed 
the active and confidential bond between the Treasury and 
the office-holders in Boston. " They of Massachusetts," 
wrote Mauduit, " may be brought to repent of their 
insolence." 

To assert and maintain the authority of Parliament 
over America, was the principle on which the friends of 
Bedford entered the ministry. Their anger (1) was quick- 
ened by the resolutions of "Boston to set on foot manu- 
factures and to cease importations.(2) " The Americans," 
it was said with acrimony, " are determined to have as 
little connection with Great Britain as possible ; (3) and 
the moment they can, they will renounce dependence." (4) 
The partisans of the new ministers professed to think it 
desirable that " the colonies should forget themselves still 
further." " Five or six frigates," they clamoured, " acting 
at sea, and three regiments on land, will soon bring them 
to reason and submission." (5) " The waves," replied 
Pranklin,(6) " never rise but when the winds blow ;" and 
addressing the British public, he showed that the new 
system of politics tended to dissolve the bonds of union 
between tne two countries. " What does England gain 
by conquests in America," wrote the French minister, 
"out the danger of losing her own colonies P (7) — Things 
cannot remain as they are ; the two nations will become 
more and more embittered, and their mutual griefs in- 
crease. — In four years, (8) the Americans will have nothing 
to fear from England, and will be prepared for resistance." 
He thought of Holland as a precedent, jet " America," 
he observed, ** has no recognized chieftam ; and without 
the qualities united in the house of Orange, Holland 
would never have thrown off the yoke of Spain." (9) 

The extreme purpose of the Bedford party to abrogate 
colonial charters and introduce a uniformity of govern- 

(1) Durand to Choiseul, 11 Dec. 1767. 

(2) W. S. Johnson to R. Temple, 12 Feb. 1767. Franklin to W. Franklin, 
IQ Dec. 1767. 

(3) N. Rogrers to Hutchinson, London, 30 Dec. 1766. 

(4) W. S. Johnson to Governor Pitkin, 26 Dec. 1766. 

(5) Durand to Choiseul, l Jan. 1768. 

(6) Causes, &c. t Works, iv. 242. 

(7) Durand to Choiseul, 21 Dec. 1767* 

(8) Durand to Choiseul, Dec. 1767. Compare Andrew Sliot to Thomas 
Hollis, 15 Dec. 1767. 

(9) Durand to Choiseul, 1 Jan. 1768. 
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ment, appeared immediately on Hillsborougli's taking pos- 
session of his newly-created office. Johnson, the faithful 
agent of Connecticut, a churchman, and one who from his 
heart wished to avoid a rupture between the colonies and 
England, waited upon him to congratulate him on his 
advancement. (1) " Connecticut," declared Hillsbo- 
rough, " may always depend upon my friendship and 
affection." 

" Connecticut," said Johnson, " is a loyal colony." 
" You are a very free colony," rejoined Hillsborough ; 
** generally you have used your very extraordinary- 
powers with moderation; but you are very deficient in 
your correspondence, so that we have too little connection 
with you."—" That," answered the agent, " is owing to 
the good order and tranquillity which have so generally pre- 
vailed in a quiet colony, where the government is wisely 
administered and the people easy and happy. Add to 
this : from the nature of our constitution fewer occasions 
pise of troubling the king's ministers with our affairs than 
in the governments immediately under the Crown," 

" A request for a copy of your colony laws," said Hills- 
borough, " has been repeatedly made ; but I cannot find 
that any obedience has been paid to the requisition." — 
" The colony," replied Johnson, ** has several times 
sent over copies of the printed law book ; there is one 
or njore at the Plantation Office." — " It is the duty of the 
government," resumed Hillsborough, " to transmit from 
time to time, not oiily the laws that pass, but all the 
minutes of the proceedings of the council and assembly, 
that we may know what you are about, and rectify what- 
ever may be amiss." — " If your lordshjp," rejoined the 
agent, " wants a copy of our laws for private perusal, for 
the information of your clerks, or for reference, the 
colonjr will send you one of their law books ; and you 
will nnd it as good a code of laws, almost, as could be 
devised for sudi an infant country: and in no respect 
inferior to any collection of the kind in any of the colo- 
nies. But if your lordship means to have the laws 
transmitted for the inspection of the ministry as such, 
and for the purpose of approbation or disapprobation by 
his Majesty m Council, it is what the colony has never 
done, and, I am persuaded, will never submit to. By the 
charter which Xing Charles the Second granted, the 
(1) W, S, Johnson to W, PitVm, 13 Feb, 1768, 
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colony waa invested with a power of legislation, not sub- 
ject to revision. In point of fact, your lordship well 
knows that those laws have never been re-examined 
here, that the colony has for more than a century been 
in the full exercise of those powers, without the least 
check or interruption, except in a single instance, in 
such times and under such circumstances, as I believe 
you will not mention but with detestation, much less 
consider as a precedent." 

" I have read your charter," said Hillsborough ; " it 
is very full and expressive ; and I know what powers you 
have exercised under it. But there are such things as 
extravagant grants, which are, therefore, void. You 
will admit there are many things which the king cannot 
grant, as the inseparable incidents of the Crown. Some 
things which King Charles pretended to grant, may be of 
that nature, particularly the power of absolute legisla- 
tion, which tends to the absurdity of creating an inde- 
pendent state." 

" Nobody," replied Johnson, " has ever reckoned the 
power of legislation among the inseparable incidents of 
the Crown. All lawyers are agreed, that it is an undis- 
puted prerogative of the Crown to create corporations ; 
and the power of law-making is, in some degree at least, 
incident to every corporation ; depending not merely on 
the words of the grant, but founded in the reason of 
things, and co-extensive with the purposes for which the 
body is created. Every corporation in England enjoys 
it as really, though not as extensively, as the colonv of 
Connecticut. Since, therefore, no question can be made of 
the right of the Crown to create such bodies and grant such 
powers in degree, it would be very difficult to limit the 
bounty of the prince. The law has not done it, and who 
can draw the line P Surely not the ministers of the prince. 
The colony charters are of a higher nature and founded 
on a better title than those of the corporations of 
England. These are mere acts of grace and favour; 
whereas those in America were granted in consideration , 
of very valuable services done, or to be performed. 
The services having been abundantly executed at an 
immense expense by the grantees in the peopling and 
cultivation of a fine country, the vast extension of his 
Majesty's dominion, and the prodigious iucte^^^ Cit \}cka 
trad© and rerenuea of the empire, tide daai^et^ xoaa^. 
roz. ju. a 
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now be considered as grants upon valuable considera- 
tions, sacred and most inviolable. And even if there 
migbt have been a question made upon the validity of 
such a grant as that to Connecticut in the day of it, 
yet Paruament as well as the Crown having for more 
than a century acquiesced in the exercise of the power 
claimed by it, the colony has now a parliamentary sanc- 
tion, as well as a title oy prescription added to the royal 
grant, by all which it must be effectually secured in the 
full possession of its charter rights." 

" These are matters of nice and curious disquisition," 
said Hillsborough, evasively 5 " but at least your laws 
ought to be regularly transmitted for the inspection of 
the privy councu, and for disapprobation, if found repug- 
nant to the laws of England." 

" An extra-judicial opinion of the king's minister," 
answered Johnson, " or even of the king's privy council, 
cannot determine whether any particular act is within 
that proviso or not ; this must be decided by a court of 
law having jurisdiction of the matter about which the 
law in question is conversant. If the General Assembly 
of Connecticut should make a law flatly contradictory to 
the statute of Great Britain, it may be void ; but a de- 
claration of the king in council would still make it neither 
more nor less so, but be as void as the law itself, for other 
words in the charter clearly and expressly exclude them 
from deciding about it." 

" I have not seen these things," said Hillsborough, " in 
the light in which you endeavour to place them. You are 
in danger of being too much a separate, independent 
state, and of having too little subordination to this 
country." And then he spoke of the equal affection the 
king bore his American subjects, and of the great regard 
of the ministers for them as Britons, whose rights were 
not to be injured. 

" Upon the repeal of the Stamp Act," said Johnson, 
" we had hoped these were the principles adopted ; but 
the new duties imposed last winter, and other essential 
regulations in America, have damped those expectations 
and given alarm to the colonies." 

** £et neither side," said Hillsborough, " stick at small 
matters. As to taxes, you are infinitely better off than 
any of jour fellow-subjects in Europe. V ou are loss bur- 
dched than even the Irish." 
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" I hope that England will not add to our burdens,** 
said Johnson j " you would certainly find it redound to 
your own prejudice.** 

Thus for two hours together, they reasoned on the 
rights of Connecticut ; and Hillsborough showed plainly 
his opinion, that its charter must be declared void, not on 
the pretence that it had been violated or misused, but be- 
cause the people by the enjoyment of it were too free, 

Connecticut so united caution with patriotism, that 
successive British ministers were compelled to delay 
abrogating its charter, for want of a plausible excuse. 
Hillsborough, on his side, imder the exterior of warm 
professions of tenderness, cherished the fixed purpose of 
disregarding colonial privileges. His apologists called 
him honest and well-meaning ; he was passionate and full 
of self-conceit ;(1) alert in conducting business ; wrong- 
headed in forming his opinions, and pompously stiff in 
adhering to them. He proposed as his rule of conduct, 
to join mflexibility of policy with conciliatory language ; 
ana in a man of his moderate faculties, this attempt to 
join firmness with suavity became a mixture of obstinacy 
and deceit. 

His first action respecting Massachusetts was marked 
by duplicity. Hutchinson, through Mauduit, his agent, 
and Jenkinson, obtained an annusu grant of two hundred 
pounds sterling. Hillsborough gave to the grant the 
form of a secret warrant under the king's sign-manual on 
the Commissioners of the Customs at Boston. (2) That 
a chief justice, holding office during pleasure, and con- 
stantly employing his power for political purposes, should 
also receive money from the king, was fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the bench ; the secrecy of the grant betrayed 
on the part of the minister a sense of shame. 

It was this use of the new revenue which the reflecting 
people in Boston particularly abhorred. " We shall be 
obliged,** said they, " to maintain in luxury sycophants, 
court parasites, and hungry dependants, who will be sent 
over to watch and oppress those who support them. (3) If 
largo salaries are given, needy poor lawyers from England 

(\) Franklin's Works, vii. 507- 

(2) Hutchinson to Hillsborough, 18 April, 1768. " I have good reason 
to believe I am indebted to your lordship for the form of the warrant." 
viz., •* warrant for 200/. per an nu m on the Commissioner of the Customs." 

(3) Andrew EUot to T. Hollis, 10 Dec. 1/675 a^d comyacft A..¥.^^A. \a 
Archdeacon Blackbume, 15 Dec. 1767. 

g2 
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and Scotland^ or some tools of power of our own, will bo 
placed on the bench. The governors will be men rewarded 
for despicable services, hackneyed in deceit and avarice ; 
or some noble scoundrel who has spent his fortune in 
every kind of debauchery. 

" Unreasonable impositions tend to alienate the hearts 
of the colonists. Our growth is so great, in a few years 
Britain will not be able to compel our submission. Who 
thought that the four little provinces of Holland would 
have been able to throw ofiTthe yoke of that powerful 
kingdom of Spain? — ^yet they accomplished it by their 
desperate perseverance." " Liberty is too precious a jewel 
to be resigned."(l) 

Such were the sentiments of the more moderate among 
the patriots. Still the attempt at concerting an agreement 
not to import had thus far failed j and unless the Assembly 
of Massachusetts should devise methods of resistance, the 
oppressive law would gradually go into effect. The hot 
spirits in that body were ready to break out into a flame ; 
there were men among them who would not count the 
consequences. (2) Of the country members, Hawley, than 
whom no one was abler or more sincere, lived far in the 
interior; and his excitable nature, now vehement, now 
desponding, unfitted him to guide. The irritability of 
Otis had so increased, that he rather indulged himself in 
"rhapsodies "(3) and volcanic "flashes "(4) of eloquence, 
than framed deliberate plans of conduct. Besides, his 
mind had early embraced the idea " of a general union of 
the British empire, in which every part of its wide 
dominions should be represented under one equal and 
uniform direction, and system of laws ;" and though the 
Congress of New York drew from him a tardy concession, (5) 

(1) Compare Andrew Eliot to Rev. William Harris, Dec. 1767. 

(2) Andrew Eliot to T. HoUis, 5 Jan. 1768: and compare Thomas 
Hollis to A. Eliot, 1 July, 1768. 

(3) The word is Bernard's j compare Bernard to Secretary of State, 
5 March, 1768. (4) Letter of Hutchinson, of 17 Feb. 1768. 

(5) The curious inquirer may find this paper in which Otis reconciled 
himself to the position adopted alike by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
and the General Congress at New York against an American representation 
in ParUament, in the Boston Gazette and Country Journal, No. 56l, 
page ii. column 1, of Monday, Dec. 30, 1765. The idea of " a general union 
of all parts of the British empire under an equal and uniform direction, and 
system of laws," seems to me to have been always dear to him. His mind 
gave way before he came to the conclusion, to which he might have been 
Jed, on becoming convinced that such a union was impossible. In J 768 it 
stiUbad many AdyocgXes in England and in AmccLcii, Otis among the 
ntunoer. 
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that an American representation was impossible, jet his 
heart still turned to his original opinion, and in his pre- 
vailing mood, he shrunk from the thought of independence. 
The raling passion of Samuel Adams, on the contrary, 
was the preservation of the distinctive character and insti- 
tutions of New England. He thoroughly understood the 
tendency of the measures adopted by Parliament; approved 
of making the appeal to Heaven, since freedom could not 
otherwise be preserved ; and valued the liberties of his 
country more than its temporal prosperity, more than his 
own life, more than the lives of all. The confidence of his 
townsmen sustained his fortitude ; his whole nature was 
absorbed by care for the public ; and his strictly logical 
mind was fed to choose for the defence of the separate 
liberties of America, a position which offered no weak 
point for attack. His theory, on which the colonies were 
to repose till the dawn of better days, as a small but 
gallant army waits for aid within its lines, he embodied in 
the form of a letter from the assembly of the province to 
their agent. (1) On the 6th of January, and for the even- 

(1) The papers which I possess or have seen, compel me to say, that the 
document referred to is the work of Samuel Adams, both in its substance 
and in its form. The evidence for it is both internal and external. In- 
ternal evidence : 1 . The paper has the style of Samuel Adams. This has 
been universally admitted. 2. It conveys the exact political opinions of 
Samuel Adams. One may see the lineaments of his mind in every sen- 
tence ; and so true is this, that he who wishes a key to the political career 
of that statesman, from his coming into political life to his end, needs only 
to study this production. As to external evidence: 1. Andrew £liot, a 
most estimable clergyman of Boston, thoroughly well informed, one of the 
most sensible men of that day, writing to Thomas Hollis on the 27th of 
September, 1768, for the purpose of correcting a mistake that had been 
made respecting the authorship of a paper which Hollis had reprinted in 
England, says expressly that this letter of the House to its agent, which 
Hollis had also reprinted, was written by Samuel Adams. Here is explicit 
contemporary authority of the most trustworthy kind. 2. The original 
document is said by the late Samuel Adams Welles (I have myself never 
seen it) to be in the handwriting of Samuel Adams ; and there is no evi- 
dence that any part of it exists or ever existed in the handwriting of any 
one of his contemporaries. 3. Samuel Adams writing to Dennys de Berdt 
on the 30th of January, 1768, refers to this public letter from the House of 
Representatives, and describes it as a letter " in which," to use the very 
words of S. Adams, ** I have the good fortune to have my own private 
sentiments so exactly expressed, as to make it needless for me to say any. 
thing of them in this letter." This seems to me to approach an acknow- 
ledgment that the public letter was his own. 

Indirect evidence abounds. Not only do the contemporary letters of 
Bernard and of Hutchinson, and the history of Hutchinson, and the 
biography of Eliot, attribute generally many Massachusetts state papers^ 
to the pen of Samuel Adams, but there is also a report of a conversation 
between Otis and Samuel Adams, in which Otis, on t\i« \aaX ^^ Ckl^\»\&, 
or early in Jul^ of this very year, blamed the lattw iox Vtv\«tv^Tv^ \»\ii^s& 
a public letter; and in the course of the dispute OUa &^<3k. \o ^. fei^Aafi&^ 
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ing and morning of many succeeding days, the paper was 
under severe examination in the house. Seven times it 
was revised ; every word was weighed ; every sentence 
considered; and each seemingly harsh expression tem- 

I)ered and refined. At last, on the 12th ot January, the 
etter was adopted, to be sent to the agent, communicated 
to the British ministry, and published to the world, as ex- 
pressing the unchangeable opinions of Massachusetts. 

Disclaiming the most distant thought of independence 
of the mother country, provided they could have the free 
enjoyment of their rights, the House aflfirmed(l) that " the 
British constitution hath its foundation in the law of God 
and nature ; that in every free state the supreme legisla- 
ture derives its power from the constitution," and " is 
bounded and circumscribed by its fundamental rules.'* 

That the right to property exists by a law of nature, 
they asserted, on the one side, against "the visionary 
and impracticable Utopian schemes of levelling and a 
community of goods ; " on the other, against all Acts of 
the Britisn Parliament taxing the colomsts. 

"Yoa are so fond of your own drafts that you can't wait for the publi- 
cation of them to the proper time." This remark, which referred to a letter 
to Lord Hillsborough, defending the letter to De Berdt and its conse- 
quences, speaks not of a draft of one letter, but generaUy of " drafts ,** 
which is in harmony with all the contemporary testimony. See the un- 
published part of the letter of Bernard to Hillsborough, 9 July, 1768. 

Otis was named first among the representatives of Boston, and placed 
at the head of coipmittees long after his powers had failed. It was excu- 
sable that his biographer, led by this circumstance, by his reputation as 
the beginner of the revolutionary strife, and by the [natural inclination of 
a writer of a life to illustrate his theme, should have readily adopted the 
opinion that Otis was the author of this and other similar pieces. The 
papers which prove the reverse have come to light or to notice since he 
wrote ; and no doubt his candour, if he still survived, would lead him to 
revise his opmion. The papers of this session are not in the style of Otis, 
nor do the;^ contain his opinions; but contain opinions, which he, for 
himself individually, never made his own. Not one contemporary writer 
so much as hints at his being the author of them. The inquirer who will 
put together the papers known to have been written, or speeches uttered 
by Otis from midsummer, 176/, to his retirement, will have no doubt left 
on his mind. The gradual increase of that irritability which finally mas- 
tered the intellect of Otis, began to be apparent before this time. He still 
contmued to make long and perhaps frequent speeches, and still beyond 
all others manifested his loathing of the corrupt and selfish Crown officers. 
But his remarks became more and more personal, and uncertainty hung 
over his opinions, which varied with his moods of mind. I know of no 
calmly written paper, of any considerable length, which can be attributed 
to him as Its author after 1765. 

(1) Letter from the House of Representatives to D. de Berdt, agent for 
the province in England, Jan. 12, 1768, in Bradford's Massachusetts State 
Papers, 124. 
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** In the time of James II.," they continued, " the Crown, 
and the ministers of the Crown, without the intervention 
of Parliament, demolished charters and levied taxes in the 
colonies at pleasure. Our case is more deplorable and 
remediless. ^ Our ancestors found relief by tne interposi- 
tion of Parliament; but by the intervention of that very 
power we are taxed, and can appeal from their decision 
to no power on earth." 

^ They further set forth the original contract between the 
king and the first planters, as the royal promise in behalf 
of the English nation ; their title by the common law and 
by statute law to all the liberties and privileges of natural- 
bora subjects of the realm ; and the want of equity in 
taxing colonies whose manufactures were prohibited, and 
whose trade was restrained. 

Still more they objected to the appropriation of the 
revenues from the new duties to the support of American 
civil officers and an American armjr, as introducing an 
absolute government. The judges in the colonies neld 
their commissions at the pleasure of the Crown ; if their 
salaries were to be independent, a corrupt governor might 
employ men who would " deprive a bench of justice of its 
glory, and the people of their security." In or need the 
money be applied by Parliament to protect the colonists ; 
they were never backward in defending themselves, and 
when treated as free subjects, they always granted aids of 
their own accord to the extent of their ability, and even 
beyond it. Nor could a standing army among them secure 
their dependence ; they had towards the mother country 
an English affection which would for ever keep them con- 
nected with her, unless it should be erased by repeated 
unkind usage. 

They objected to the establishment of commissioners of 
the customs as a needless expense in itself, and dangerous 
to their liberties, from the increase of Crown officers. Still 
more, they expressed alarm at the Act conditionally sus- 
pending the powers of the assembly of New York, and 
thus annihilating its legislative authority. 

" King James and his successors," thus they proceeded, 
" broke the co-partnership of the supreme legislative with 
the supreme executive, and the latter could not exist 
without the former. In these remote dominions, there 
should be a free legislative ; otherwise strange effects are 
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to be apprehended, for the laws of God and nature are 
invariable.*' (1) 

The House of Representatives having sanctioned this re- 
monstrance, next addressed Shelburne,(2) Chatham, Rock- 
ingham, (3) Convray, Camden, the Treasury Board, at which 
sat Grafton, Lord JS'orth, and Jenkinson, letters which 
contained the same sentiments, and especially enforced 
the impracticability of an American representation in the 
British Parliament. (4) But no memorial was sent to the 
Lords ; no petition to the House of Commons. The colo- 
nial legislature joined issue with the British Parliament, 
and adopting the draft of Samuel Adams, (5) approached 
the king as umpire with their petition. 

To him, in beautifully simple language, they recounted 
the story of the colonization of Massachusetts, the for- 
feiture of their first charter, and the confirmation to them, 
on the B^volution, of their most essential rights and liber- 
ties ; the principal of which was that most sacred right of 
being taxed only by representatives of their own free 
election. They complained that the Acts of Parliament, 
'* imposing taxes in America, with the express purpose of 
raising a revenue, left them only the name of free sub- 
jects." 

The mode of relief by an American representation in 
Parliament they declare to be " utterly impracticable ; " 
and they referred the consideration of their present cir- 
cumstances to the wisdom and clemency of the king. 

In the several papers which, after a fortnight's anxious 
deliberation, were adopted by an assembly composed for 
the most part of farmers and delegates from the rural 
population, the calmness of the language is suited to the 
earnestness of their purpose ; nor is there one line which 
betrays haste or hesitation. It remained for the House 

(1) Bradford's Massachusetts State Papers, 133. 

(2) The House of Representatives to Shelbume, 15 Jan. 1768 : Bradford's 
State Papers, 137. Compare the contrary opinions of Otis, in Gordon's 
Hist, of the Amer. Rev. i. 228, 229. 

(3) House to Rockingham, 22 Jan. 1768, in Bradford, 142. 

(4) The True Sentraients of America : contained in a Collection of Let- 
ters, &c. &c. Published at the instance of Thomas HoUis. 

(5) Of this document, I possess the draft as made by Samuel Adams with 
his own hand. Handwriting of itself does not prove authorship, but this 
paper seems to me to be no copy. The letter of Andrew Eliot also attri- 
butes the authorship of the petition to Samuel Adams. Otis, too, used 
respecting it language of praise, quite inconsistent with his having been 

concerned in preparing it. See Bernard to Hillsborough, 9 July, 1768, not 
tlie printed letter, which ia an extract, but the otigVnfll. 
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" to inform tlie other governments with its proceedings 
against the late Acts, that if they thought fit they might 
join(l) therein." But this, it was said in a house of 
eighty-two members, would be considered in England as 
appointing a second congress ; and the negative prevailed 
by a vote of two to one. The country members were 
slow in perceiving the imminence and extent of the public 
danger. 

At this appearance of indecision, Bernard conceived 
" great hopes." " It will," said he, " make some atone- 
ment for their remonstrance." (2) 

The towns in the central provinces had not as yet 
seconded the proposal of Boston to import nothing from 
England. " The JBritish Government will probably pursue 
the mildest policy,'* wrote De Kalb to Choiseul from Phi- 
ladelphia. (3) " The colonies are but lightly; taxed, and 
coula not resist force. Distance from the British govern- 
ment makes these people more free ; but at heart they 
have little disjjosition to throw off their dependence by 
the aid of foreign powers." The tone of public feeling 
seemed unprepared for action, and averse to a rupture. 

But Samuel Adams, and the few who shared his courage, 
contended indefatigably (4) against the principle of taxa- 
tion. The hesitancy in the assembly had proceeded not 
from timidity but caution. The members spoke with one 
another in private, till their views became clearer. Then, 
on the 4th day of February, a motion was made to recon- 
sider the vote against writing to the other colonies. The 
House was counted; eighty-two were again found to 
be present ; the question was put and carried by a 
large majority, and the former vote erased from the 
joumals.(5) 

On the same day, a question, whether the House would 
appoint a committee to prepare a letter, to be sent to each 
House of Eepresentatives or Burgesses on the continent, 
to inform them of the measure wmch it had taken, passed 
in the affirmative after debate. A masterly circidar letter 

(1) Compare Bernard to Shelbume, I8 Feb. 1768. 

(2) Bernard to the Secretary of State, 30 Jan. 1768, in Letter to the 
Ministry, 7 j and Bernard to Shelbume, 2 Feb. 1768. 

(3) De Kalb to the Duke de Choiseul, Philadelphia, 15 Jan. 1768. But 
compare his letter to Choiseul of 20 Jan. 1768. 

(4) Bernard to HillsboiDugh, 19 May, 1768; and same to Shelbume, 
18 Feb. 1768. 

(5) Account by Samuel Adams, in the Letter from ttie HoxM^to 1^\^- 
borongh, 30 Jane, 1768. 
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which Samuel Adams (1) had drafted, was, on the 11th of 
Fehruary, read in the house, and accepted almost una- 
nimously. 

^ Expressing a firm confidence that the united supplica- 
tions of the distressed Americans would meet with the 
favourable acceptance of the ting, they set forth the im- 
portance that proper constitutional measures respecting 
the Acts of Parliament imposing taxes on the colonies, 
should be adopted ; and that the representatives of the 
several assemblies upon so delicate a point, should harmo- 
nize with each other. They made known their " dispo- 
sition freely to communicate their mind to a sister colony, 
upon a common concern." 

They then embody the substance of all their represen- 
tations to the ministry ; that the legislative power of Par- 
liament is circumscribed by the constitution, and is self- 
destroyed whenever it overleaps its bounds ; that allegiance 
as well as sovereignty is limited ; that the right to pro- 
perty is an essential, unalterable one, engrafted into the 
British system, and to be asserted, exclusive of any con- 
sideration of charters ; that taxation of the colonies by the 
British Parliament, in which they are not represented, is 
an infringement of their natural and constitutional rights ; 
that an equal representation of the American people in 
Parliament is for ever impracticable ; that their partial 
representation would be worse even than taxation without 
their consent. They further enumerate as grievous the 
civil list, independent of the people, for officers holding 
commissions at the pleasure of the Crown ; the Billeting 
Act ; and the large powers of the Commissioners of the 
Customs appointed to reside at Boston. 

" The House," they continued, " is fully satisfied that 
your assembly is too generous and liberal m sentiment, to 
believe that this letter proceeds from an ambition of taking 
the lead, or dictating to the other assemblies. They freely 
submit their opinions to the judgment of others, and shall 
take it kind in you to point out to them anything further 
that may be thought necessary. "(2) 

A fair copy of this circular was ordered to be trans- 

(1) Of this most important paper I possess the draft, in the handwriting: 
of Samuel Adams. Besides that, and the evidence of the contemporary 
letter bj Andrew Eliot, the whole conduct of Samuel Adams for tiie next 
Beven yeaxa is a perpetual proof that the measure was his own. 
(S) Bndford*B Afassachosetts State Papers, V34. 
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mitted to England, to be produced in proof of ita true 
spirit and* desififn ; they drew their system of conducfc 
from reason itself, and despised concealment. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AV AMEBICAK EMPIBE IS IN THB DIVINB DECREES — 
HILLSBOBOUOH'S ADMINI8TBATI0N OF THB COLONIES 
CONTINUBD. 

1768. 

The day after the circular was adopted, the Board of 
Commissioners of the Hevenue met at Boston, and with 
the utmost secrecy addressed to their superiors in England 
a memorial which, in connection with the reports of Ber- 
nard, was designed to effect a fatal change in the policy of 
England. Expressing apprehensions for their own safety, 
they complained agamst the American press, especially 
agamst the seeming moderation, parade of learning, and 
most mischievous tendency of the Farmer's Letters ; 
against New England town meetings, " in which," they 
said, " the lowest mechanics discussed the most important 

E)int8 of government with the utmost freedom j" against 
hode Isknd, as if it had even proposed to stop tho 
revenue money ; against Massachusetts, for having invited 
every province to discountenance the consumption of 
British manufactures. "We have every reason," they 
added, " to expect that we shall find it impracticable to 
enforce the execution of the Eevenue Laws, until the hand 
of Grovemment is properly strengthened. At present 
there is not a ship oi war in the province, nor a company 
of soldiers nearer than New York."(l) 

The alternative was thus presented to the ministry and 
the king. On the one siae Massachusetts asked relief 
from traation without representation, and invited the 
several colonies to unite in the petition; the crown 
officers, on the other, sent their memorial for a fleet and 
regiments. 

^ut what could an armed force find to do P The system 

(1) Memorial of the Commissioner of Customs, 13 Feb. 1768. Compare 
reasnry Minute Book, xxxlx, 108. Letter of tYie ComiQ^%VQ'Dsx&, q\. 
Mar, t/^' 
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of Opposition was passive. The House left no doubt of its 
purpose not to arrest the execution of any law ; and, on 
the 26th of February, by a vote of eighty-one to the one 
vote of Timothy Euggles, discouraged the use of super- 
fluities, and gave a preference to American manufactures, 
in resolves, (1) which, said Bernard, "were so decently 
and cautiously worded, that at another time they would 
scarcely have given offence."(2) Could an army compel 
a colonist to buy a new coat instead of continuing to wear 
an old one P or force the consumption of tea P or compel 
any one to purchase what he was resolved to do without P 
Every one in England, Grafton, North, even Hillsborough, 
professed to disapprove of Townshend*s Revenue Act. 
Why will they not quiet America by its revocation? 
Sending regiments into Boston will be a summons for 
America to make the last appeal. 

Grenville and his friends (3) insisted on declaring meet- 
ings and associations like those of Boston illegal and 
punishable, and advised some immediate chastisement. 
" I wish," said he, " every American in the world could 
hear me. I gave the Americans bounties on their whale- 
fishery, thinking they would obey the Acts of Parliament ;" 
and he now spoke K)r a prohibition of their fi8heries.(4) 
Some of the ministry went far beyond him, and were 
ready to proceed against Massachusetts with immediate 
and extreme severity. (5) When America was mentioned, 
nothing could be heard but the bitterest invectives of its 
enemies. That it must submit, no one questioned. 

.While Hillsborough was writing (6) encomiums on Ber- 
nard, praising his own "justice and lenity," and lauding 
the king as the tender and affectionate father of aU hia 
subjects, the superior discernment of Choiseul was aware 
of the importance of the rising controversy ; and that he 
might unbosom his thoughts with freedom, he appointed 
to the place of ambassador in England his own most con- 
fidential friend, the Count du Chatelet,(7) son of the 
celebrated woman with whom Voltaire had been intimately 

(1) Memorial of Commissioners of the Customs, 28 March, 1768. Boston 
Gazette, 29 Feb. 1768. 

(2) Bernard to Shelbume, 1768. 

(3) W. S. Johnson's Journal, 15 Feb. 1768 ; and W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, 
12 March, 1768. 

(4) Nathaniel Rogers to Hutchinson, 27 Feb. 1768. 

(5) W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, 12 March, 1768; Journal, 18 Feb. 1768. 
(tij Hillsborough to Bernard, 16 February, 1768. 

(7J Du CMtelet to Choiseul, 13 Feb. 1768. 
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connected. The new diplomatist was a person of quick 
perceptions, daring courage as a statesman, and perfect 
knowledge of the world; and he was ^so deeply imbued 
with the liberal principles of the French philosophy of 
his age. 

The difficulty respecting taxation was heiffhtened by 
personal contentions, which exasperated members of the 
legislatuTe of Massachusetts. The House (1) discovered 
tmkt their leaving the crown officers out of the council had 
been misrepresented by Bernard to Shelbume ; and in the 
most temperate language they wisely suggested the recall 
of the governor, (2) of whose accusatory letters they 
requested copies.(3) "It is not in the power of these 
people to move my temper," wrote Bemard.(4) The 
mdignation of Otis rose almost to a frenzy ; a paper in 
the Boston Gazette, bearing the marks of his excited 
min'd, (5) exposed " the obstinate malice, diabolical thirst 
for mischief, effrontery, guileful treachery and wicked- 
ness " of Bernard. The governor called on the House to 
order a prosecution of the printers. " The liberty of the 
press," tney answered, (6) " is the great bulwark of free- 
dom." On occasion of proro^ing the legislature, Ber- 
nard (7) chid in public its leadmg members. " There are 
men," said he, " to whose importance everlasting conten- 
tion is necessary. Time will soon pull the masks off those 
false patriots, who are sacrificing their country to the 
^tification of their own passions. I shall defend this 
mjured country from the evils which threaten it, arising 
from the machinations of a few, very few, discontented 
men." " The flagitious libel,"(8) he wrote home, " blas- 
phemes kinffly government itself." But it was only a 
coarse sketcn of his own bad qualities. "I told the 

(1) Bradford, 117, 118. Shelbume to Bernard, 17 Sept. 1767, received 
Feb. 1768. Bernard to Shelbume, 2 Feb. 1768. Resolve of the House, 
13 Feb. 1768, in Bradford, 112, 113. Bernard to Shelbume, 20 Feb. 1768. 
Bernard's Message to the House of Representatives, 16 Feb. 1768, in Brad- 
ford, 113. Answer of the House of Representatives, 18 Feb. 1768, in 
Bradford, 113—116. 

(2) House of Representatives to Shelbume, 22 Feb. 1/68. 

(3) Compare Bernard to Shelbume, 5 March, 1768. 

(4) Bemard to Shelbume, 22 Feb. 1768. 

(5) In the Supplement to the Boston Gazette, No. 674, 2, 3, of Feb. 29. 
1768. 

(6j House to Governor, 4 March, 1768. 

(7) Bernard's Speech on Proroguing the Legislature, 4 March, 1768. 
Br. 120, 121. 

(8) Bemard to Shelbora^ S March, 1768. 
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grand jury," said Hutcliiiison, " almost in plain words, 
that they might depend on being damned, (1) if they did 
not find against the paper, as containing high treason." 
The jury refused. " Oaths and the laws have lost their 
force,"(2) wrote Hutchinson ; while the people were over- 
joy ed, (3) and "the honest and independent grand jurors" 
Ibecame the favourite toast of the Sons of Liberty. 

On the dav on which the Greneral Court was prorogued, 
merchants of Boston came together, began a subscription 
to renounce commerce with England, and invited the 
merchants of the whole continent to give the world the 
spectacle of a universal passive resistance. 

De Kalb, who was astonished at the prosperity of the 
colonies, and the immense number of merchant vessels in 
all the waters from the Chesapeake (4) to Boston, thought 
for a moment, that if the provinces could jointly discuss 
their interests by deputies, an independent state would 
soon be formed. The people were brave, and their militia 
not inferior to regular troops. And yet after studying 
the spirit of New England, (5) he was persuaded that all 
classes sincerelv lovea their mother country, and, as he 
believed, would never accept foreign aid. Besides, bo 
convinced were they of the justice of their demands, and 
their own importance, they would not hold it possible that 
they should be driven to the last appeal. "It is my 
fixed opinion," said he, "that the firebrands will be 
worsted, and that the colonies will, in the end, obtain all 
the satisfaction which they demand. Sooner or later the 
government must recognize its being in the wrong." 

The Crown officers in Boston were resolved that instead 
of concessions, America should suffer new wrongs. 
" The annual election of councillors," wrote Bemard,(6) 
" is the canker-worm of the constitution of this govern- 
ment, whose weight cannot be put in the scale against 
that of the people." " To keep the balance even," argued 
Hutchinson, " there is need of aid from the other side 
ofthewater."(7) 

(1) Hutchinson to , 26 March, 1768. 

(3) Hutchinson to the Duke of Grafton, 27 March, 1768. Hutchhison to 
Richard Jackson, 23 March, 1768. 

(3) Compare A. Eliot to T. Hollis, 18 April, 1768 : Hutchinson's Hifct, 
of Massachusetts, iii. 184. 

(4) De Kalb to Choiseul, 25 Feb. 1768. 

(5) De Kalb to Choiseul, 2 March, 1768. 

(6) Compare also Bernard to the Secretary of State, 12 March, 1768 
r/; Hutchinson to Thys. PownaU, aa Feb. 17O8. 
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How to induce the British Government to change the 
charter, and send over troops, was the constant theme of 
discussion ; and it was concerted that the 18th of Maich, 
the anniversary of the repeal of the Stamp Act, should be 
made to further the design. Eeports were industriously 
spread of an intended insurrection on that day ; of danger 
to the Commissioners of the Customs. The Sons of 
Liberty, on their part, were anxious to preserve order. 
At daybreak the effigy of Paxton and that of another 
revenue officer were found hanging on Liberty Tree ; they 
were instantly taken down by the friends of the people. 
The governor endeavoured to magnify " the atrocious- 
ness of the insult," and to express fears of violence ; the 
council iustly insisted there was no danger of disturb- 
ance. The day was celebrated (1) by a temperate festival, 
at which toasts were drunk to the J'reedom of the Press, 
to Paoli and the Corsicans, to the joint freedom of Ame- 
rica and Ireland ; to the immortal memory of Brutus, 
Cassius,. Hampden, and Sidney. Those who dined toge- 
ther broke up early. There was no bonfire lighted, and 
•* in the evening," — these are Hutchinson's (2) words, 
written within the week of the event, " we had only such 
a mob as we have long been used to on the 5th of ifovem- 
bcr, and other holidays." Gage (3) too, who afterwards 
made careful inquiry in Boston, declared the disturb- 
ance to have been " trifling." But Bernard reported a 
" great disposition to the utmost disorder ; hundreds 
parading the streets with yells and outcries that were 
quite terrible." As the mob passed his house, " there 
was so terrible a yell that it was apprehended they 
were breaking in. It was not so ; however, it caused the 
same terror as if it had been so." — " The whole made it 
a very terrible pight to those who thought themselves 
objects of the popular fury." And this was said of a 
mere usual gathering of men, women, and children at a 
time of rejoicing, when no harm was done or intended. 
" I can afford no protection to the commissioners," he 
continues. " I have not the shadow of authority or 
power. I am obnoxious to the madness of the people, 
yet left exposed to their resentment without any pos- 
sible resort of protection. I am then asked why i do 

(1) Boston Gazette of 21 March, 176s, 677, 3, l. 

(2) Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, 23 March, 1768. 

(3) Gage to the Secretaiy of State, 31 Oct. I'M. 
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not apply for troops, as well to support tlie king's go- 
vernment as to protect the persons of his officers. I 
an^er, his majesty's ministers have within these three 
years been fully acquainted with the defenceless state of 
this government, and therefore I leave it entirely to 
the administration to determine upon a measure which 
they are much more able to judge of, and be answer- 
able for, than I can be. I shall have danger and trouble 
enough when such orders arrive, though I keep ever so 
clear of advising or promoting them. Those who have 
the command of the mob can restrain them, and of course 
let them loose." (1) " Your lordship may depend upon 
it, that nothing less than the abolition of all the Acts 
imposing duties is proposed. When that is done, the 
transition to all other Acts of Parliament will be very 
short and easy." (2) 

Such were Bernard's importunities for troops, while he 
was giving the strongest assurances that he had not 
written anything to get them sent; and he used to 
protest he wished the people of the province could have 
a sight of all his letters to the ministry, that they might 
become convinced of his friendship. (3) At the same 
time he was constantly entreating the secretary to conceal 
his correspondence. 

To ensure the arrival of an armed force, the commis- 
sioners of the customs applied directly to the naval com- 
mander at Halifax, (4) and also sent a second memorial to 
the lords of the treasury. They said that a design had 
certainly been formed to bring them on the 18th of 
March to Liberty Tree, and oblige them to renounce their 
commissions. " The governor and magistracy," they 
add, " have not the least authority or power in this 
place. The mob are ready to be assembled on any 
occasion. Every officer who exerts himself in the exe- 
cution of his duty will be exposed to their resentment. 
If the answer from government to the remonstrances of 
the lower House of Assembly should not beagreeable to 
the people, we are fully persuaded that they will pro- 
ceed to violent measures. In the mean time we must 
depend on the favour of the mob for our protection. 

(1) Bernard to the Secretary of State, 10 March, 1768. 

(2) Bernard to the Secretary of State, 21 March, 1768. 

(3) Town of Boston's Appeal to the World, 22. 

W Conimodore Hood to Mr. Greaville, Halifax, July 11, 1768, in Grett- 
rl/le Papers, iv. 306, 
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We cannot answer for our security for a day, much less 
will it be in our power to cany the revenue laws into 
efrect."(l) 

These letters went from Boston to the ministryin 
March. The tales of riots were scandalously false. The 

?e6plo were opposed to the revenue system of the British 
Parliament, and they hoped for redress ; if the ministry 
should refose it, they on their part were resolved to 
avoid every act of violence, to escape paying the taxes 
by never buying the goods on which they were imposed, 
and to induce their repeal bv ceasing to consume Eng- 
lish manufactures. England had on her side the general 
affection of the people, the certainty that the country 
could not as yet manufacture for itself, and consequently 
the certainty that the schemes of non-importation would 
fail. If she refuses to take back the last Eevenue Act, 
there is danger that she will substitute a frank and 
upright man for Bernard, whose petulance, duplicity, and 
corruption are now exposed, and patiently await the time 
when the wants of the colonists will weary them of their 
self-denial, and lead them to abandon it of themselves. 

But the administration of public affairs had degenerated 
into a system of patronage, which had money for its 
object ; and was supported by the king from the love of 
authority. The government of England had more and 
more ceased to represent the noble spirit of England. 
The twelfth Parliament, which had taxed America and 
was now near its dissolution, has never been rivalled in its 
bold profligacy. Its predecessors had been corrupt. 
The men of Bolingbroke's time took bribes more openly 
than those of Walpole ; those of Walpole than those oi the 
Pelhams ; and those of the Pelhams, than those since the 
accession of George the Third ; so that direct gifts of 
money were grown less frequent, as public opinion 
increased in power. But there never was a Parliament 
so shameless in its corruption as this twelfth Parliament, 
which virtually severed America from England. It had 
its votes ready for anybody that was minister, and for 
any measure that the minister of the day might propose. 
It gave an almost unanimous support to Pitt, when, 
for the last time in seventy years, the foreign politics 
of England were on the side of liberty. It had a 

(1) Memorial from the Commissioners of tbc gostoms at Boston, 
28 March, ip6s, 

VOL, 111, fl[ 
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majority for Newcastle after he had ejected Pitt; for 
Bute when he dismissed Newcastle ; for GrenviJle so 
long as he was the friend of Bute j for Grenville, when 
he oecame Bute's most implacable foe ; and for the 
slender capacity of the inexperienced Rockingham. The 
shadow 01 Chatham, after nis desertion of the House, 
could sway its decisions. When Charles Townshend, 
rebelling in the cabinet, seemed likely to become minister, 
it listened to Hm. When Townshend died. North easily 
restored subordination. 

Nor was it less impudent as to measures. It promoted 
the alliance with the Icing of Prussia and deserted him ; it 
protected the issue of general warrants, and utterly con- 
demned them ; it passed the Stamp Act, and it repealed 
the Stamp Act ; it began to treat America with tender- 
ness, then veered about, imposed new taxes, changed 
essentially American constitutions, and showed a readi- 
ness to suspend and abohsh the freedom of the American 
legislative. It was corrupt, and it knew itself to be cor- 
rupt, and made a jest of its own corruption. While it 
lasted, it was ready to bestow its favours on any minister 
or party ; and when it was gone, and had no more 
chances at prostitution, men wrote its epitaph as of the 
most scandalously abandoned body that England had ever 
known. (1) 

Up to this time the colonists had looked to Parliament 
as the bulwark of their liberties ; henceforward they 
knew it to be their most dangerous enemy. They avowed 
ihat they would not pay taxes which it assimied to im- 
pose. (2) Some still allowed it a right to restrain colonial 
trade ; but the advanced opinion among the patriots was, 
that each provincial legislature must be perfectly free ; 
that laws were not valid unless sanctioned by the consent 
of America herself. Without disputing what the past 
had established, they were resolved to oppose any minister 
that should attempt to " innovate " a smgle iota in their 
privileges. " Almighty God himself," wrote Dickin8on,(3) 
" will look down upon your righteous contest with appro- 
bation. You will be a band of brothers, strengthened 
with inconceivable supplies of force and constancy by that 
sympathetic ardour wnich animates good men, confede- 

(1) W. S. Johnson, 29 April, 1768. 

(S) Da ChAtelet to Choisedl, 12 Match, 1768. 

(3) Farmer's Letters, xil. ; Yf orka, i. a^^. 
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rated in a good cause. You are assigned by Divine Pro- 
vidence, in the appointed order of things, the protector of 
unborn ages, whose fate depends upon your virtue." 

The people of Boston responded to this appeal. In 
a solemn meeting, (1) Malcolm moved their thanks to the 
ingenious author of the " The Farmer's Letters ;" and 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, flnd Warren, were of the 
committee to ^reet him in the name of the town as 
" the friend of Americans, and the benefactor of man- 
kind." 

" They may with equal reason make one step more ;" 
wrote Hutchmson(2) to the Duke of Grafton ; " they may 
deny the regal as well as the parliamentary authority, 
although no man as yet has that in his thoughts." 

Du Chatelet,(3) in England, having made his inquiries 
into the resources of America, was persuaded that even if 
the detailed statements, before him were one-half too 
large, England could not reduce her colonies should they 
raise the standard of rebellion. " Their population is so 
great," said he to Choiseul, " that a breath would scatter 
the troops sent to enforce obedience. The ever-existing 
attractions of an entire independence and of a free com- 
merce cannot fail to keep their minds continually in a 
state of disgust at the national subjection. The Eo^lish 
government may take some false step, which will in a 
single day set all these springs in activity. A great 
number of chances can hasten the revolution which all the 
world foresees without daring to assign its epoch. I please 
myself with the thought that it is not so far off as some 
imagine, and that we should jspare neither pains nor 
expense to co-operate with it. We must also nourish his 
Catholic majesty's disposition to avenge his wrongs. The 
ties that bmd America to England are three-fourths 
broken. It must soon throw off the yoke. To make 
themselves independent, the inhabitants want nothing but 
arms, courage, and a chief. If they had among them a 
genius equal to Cromwell, this republic would be more 
easy to establish than the one of which that usurper was 
the head. Perhaps (4) this man exists ; perhaps nothing is 

(1) Bernard to Hillsborough, 28 March, 1768. 

(2^ Hutchinson to the Duke of Grafton, 27 March, 1 768. 

(3) Du Chfttelet to Choiseul, 12 March, 1768 ; and compare other letters. 

(4) Peut-6tre cet homme existe-t-il j peut-Gtre ne mav\c\vxe-V.\\ ^\>as. o^^a 
de quelq.ue8 drcoDstancea heareasea poorle placet sue \ui %;c9ixy\\^^^«.— 
J?a CbMelet, 13 March, 

h2 
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wanting but happy circumstances to place him upon a 
great theatre." 

At Mount Vernon conversation turned at this time on 
the dangers that overhung the country. ** Whenever my 
country calls upon me," said Washington, " I am ready 
to take my mustet on my shoulder." 

" Courage, Americans, "(1) cried one of the famed New 
York " Triumvirate " of Presbyterian lawyers, WilUam 
Livingston, (2) as I believe ; " Courage, Americans : 
liberty, religion, and sciences, are on the wing to these 
shores. The finger of God points out a mighty empire to 
your sons. The savages of the wilderness were never 
expelled to make room for idolaters and slaves. The land 
we possess is the gift of Heaven to our fathers, and Divine 
Providence seems to have decreed it to our latest posterity. 
So legible is this munificent and celestial deed in past 
events, that we need not be discouraged by the bickenugs 
between us and our parent country. The angry cloud ^ ill 
soon be dispersed, and America advance to felicity and 
glory, with redoubled rapidity and vigour. The day 
dawns, in which the foundation of this mighty empire is to 
be laid, by the establishment of a regular American con- 
stitution. All that has hitherto been done seems to be 
little beside the collection of materials for this glorious 
fabric. *Tis time to put them together. The transfer of 
the European part of the family is so vast, and our 
growth so swift, that, befoee seven yeaes boll ovee 
CUB HEADS, the first stone must be laid." 

(1) American Whig, No. v. Parker's New York Gazette of 11 AprU, 
1768. 

(2) Theodore Sedg^jirick's Life of William Livingston, 145. Rev. Dr. John- 
son to W. S. Johnson, Stratford, 22 April, 1768. " Within this month the 
wicked triumvirate of New York, S. L. and So. [William Smith, William 
Livingston, and John Morin Scott] have in Parker's paper," &c. &c. &c. 

Maimscript letter of Thomas B. Chandler to , 7 April, 1768. " The 

first Whig was written by Livingston, the second by Smith, the third by 

, and the fourth by Smith as fiir as the thimdergust, and then Living. 

ston went on in his high prancing style," Sec. &c. Unluckily there is no 
positive mention of the author of No. v. That it was not Smith, appears 
from the use made of it, after the rupture with England. 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

AN ASMY AND A FLEET FOB BOSTON — HILLBBOBOUGH's 
ADMINISTBATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

1768. 

** Send over an anny and a fleet to reduce the dogs to 
reason ;"(1) sucli was the cry of those round the court 
and the public offices in England, at every rumour of 
colonial discontents. On the 15th of April the news of 
the circular letter of Massachusetts reached the minis- 
ters. " It is an incentive to rebellion/*(2) said some of 
them ; and their choleric haste dictated the most impolitic 
measures that could have been devised. To insulate the 
offending province, and if possible the town of Boston, 
a letter was sent by Hillsborough to the governors of 
each of the twelve other colonies, with a copy of the 
drcular, which was described as " of a most dangerous 
and factious tendency," calculated " to inflame the minds " 
of the people, " to promote an unwarrantable combination, 
and to excite open opposition to the authority of Parlia- 
ment." "You will, therefore," said he, (3) "exert your 
utmost influence to prevail upon the Assembly of your 
province to take no notice of it, which will be treating it 
with the contempt it deserves. If they give any counte- 
nance to this seditious paper, it will be your duty to pre- 
vent any proceedings upon it by an immediate prorogation 
or di88olution."(4) This order he sent even to the gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, who, by its charter, had no power to 
prorogue or dissolve an Assembly. Massachusetts was 
told, uiat the king considered " their resolutions contrary 
to the sense of the Assembly, and procured by surprise. 
You will, therefore," such was the command to Bernard, 
** require of the House of Eepresentatives in his majesty's 
name to rescind the resolution which gave birth to the 
circular letter from the speaker, and to declare their dis- 
approbation of that rash and hasty proceeding." " If the 

(1) Compare Franklin's writings, vii. 256, of 8 May, 1/68; and Durand 
to Ctaoiseul, 1 Jan. 1768. 

(2) De Berdt to the Speaker, 29 July, 1768. 

(3) HiUsborough's Circular Letter, 21 AprU, 1 768, as addressed to Rhode 
Island, in Prior Documents, 220. 

(4) See HiUsborough's letter as sent to Maryland. This clause was 
omitted from the letter sent to Khode Island. 
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new Assembly should refuse to comply, it is the king's 

Eleasure that you should immediately dissolve them."(l) 
a America, the best informed of the Crown officers 
attributed the instruction to " the express order of the 

kinff."(2) 

Ine agent of the Assembly of Massachusetts interceded 
for the colony. Its petition was received by Hillsborough 
for the king's perusal, but was never officially presented. 
" It has been resolved in council," said the secretary, " that 
Governor Bernard have strict orders to insist upon the 
Assembly's revoking their circular letter ; and if refused, 
he is immediately to dissolve them. Upon their next 
choice, he is again to insist on it ; and, if then refused, he 
is to do the like ; and as often as the case shall happen. I 
had settled the repeal of these Acts with Lord North ; but 
the opposition of the colonies renders it absolutely 
necessary to support the authority of Parliament."(3) 

Here was a colonial system, never before thought of. 
Townshend had suspended the legislative functions of 
New York by Act of Parliament. Now a secretary of 
state, speaking for the king, offered to Massachusetts the 
option of forfeiting its representative government, or sub- 
mitting to his mandate. At the same time, the com- 
mander-in-chief in America, who was responsible to no 
one on that continent, and in New York itself took 
precedence (4) of the governor, was ordered to maintain 
the public iianquillity.(5) But it was characteristic of 
Massachusetts, that the peace had not been broken. The 
power of Parliament was denied, but not resisted. " Things 
are fast hastening to a crisis," said Eliot, (6) of Boston. 
Yet none desponded. The people were persuaded that 
England had greater cause to fear the loss of their trade, 
than they the withholding of her protection. " The grand 
design of God in the settlement of New England,"(7) 
began to be more clearly discerned. Some enthusiasts 
saw, in this western continent, the wilderness spoken of 

(1) HUlsboroBgh to Bernard, 22 April, 1768. 

(2) Hutchinson to Bernard, 4 Aug. 1770. 

(3) De Berdt to the Speaker of Massachusetts Assembly, 29 July, 1768, 
in Bradford's State Papers. 

(4) Moore to Shelburne, 6 March, 1/68. Gage to Lord Barrlngton, 
28 March, 1768. Hillsborough to Moore, 14 May, 1768. Moore to Hills- 
borough, 19 Aug. 1768, &c. 

(5) Hillsborough to Gage, 23 April, 1768. 

(6) Andrew EiJot to Thomas HoUis, 18 April, 1766. 
a) Boston Gazette, 25 April, 1768, 682, 1, 3. 
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m the vision of the evanffelist John, as the asylum of per- 
secuted multitudes, to whom " the wings of a great eaffle" 
had been ^ven, to bear them to the "place prepared by 
God " for their " rest from tribulation." 

Meantime, on Saturday, the 2nd day of April, the 
Assembly of Virginia read the circular letter from Massa- 
chusetts, and referred it to a committee of the whole 
House. (1) The petitions of freeholders of the counties of 
Chesterfield, Henrico, Dinwiddie, and Amelia, pointed to 
the Act of Parliament suspending the legislative power of 
New York, as of a tendency fatal to the liberties of a 
free people. The county of Westmoreland dwelt also on 
the new Revenue Act, as well as on the Billeting Act. 
The freeholders of Prince Williams enumerated all three, 
which, like the Stamp Act, would shackle North America 
with slavery. On the 7th, the illustrious Bland reported 
resolutions, reaflBrming the exclusive right of the American 
Assemblies to tax the American colonies ; and they were 
unanimously confirmed. A committee of twelve, including 
Bland and Archibald Gary, prepared a petition to the 
king, a memorial to the House of Lords, and a remon- 
strance to the House of Commons, which, after being 
carefully considered and amended, were unanimously 
adopted. On Friday, the 15th, Bland invited a con- 
ference with the Council ; and the Council with Blair, (2) 
as acting president after Fauquier's death, agreed to the 
papers which the House had prepared, and which were 
penned in a stUl bolder style than those from Massa- 
chusetts, 

After this, the burgesses of Virginia, to fulfil all their 
dutjr, not only assured Massachusetts of their applause 
for its attention to American liberty, but also airected 
their sneaker to write to the respective speakers of all the 
Assemblies on the continent, to make known their proceed- 
ings, and to intimate how necessary they thought it, that 
the colonies should unite in a firm but decent opposition 
to every measure which might affect their rights and 
liberties. 

In the midst of these proceedings of a representative 
body, which truly reflected the sentiments of a people, 
the thirteenth British Parliament, the last which ever 

(1) Joornal of Virginia House of Burgesses, from 81 March to 16 AprQ, 
1768, p. 55. 

(2) Blair to HiUsboroiigrh, 18 May, l768,indoaln«ttiftVlxs\2aia.lP^\>ttss[i^ 
JAemorial, and Remonstrance, 
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legislated for America, was returned. So infampii8 was 
the old House in public esteem, that one hundred and 
seventy of its memoers failed of being rechosen.(l) But 
still corruption lost nothing of its effrontery ; boroughs 
were sold openly, and votes purchased at advanced prices. 
The market value of a seat m Parliament was four thou- 
sand pounds ; at which rate the whole venal House would 
have been bought for not much over two millions ster- 
ling, (2) and a majority for not much over one million. 
Yet in some places a contest cost the candidates twenty 
to thirty thousand pounds apiece, and it was affirmed, that 
in Cumberland, one person lavished a hundred thousand 
pounds. The election was the warmest and most expen- 
sive ever known. The number of disputed returns ex- 
ceeded all precedent ; as did the riots, into which a 
misguided populace, indulged once every seven years with 
the privilege of an election, had been enticed. 

Tne first incident in the history of this Parliament, was 
an unexampled interference of the Court. Wilkes repre- 
sented Westminster. " I think it highly proper to apprise 
you that the expulsion of Wilkes appears to be very essen- 
tial, and must be effected," wrote the king to Lord 
North, (3) who stood ready to obey the peremptory and 
unconstitutional mandate. 

At the opening, the great question was raised, if stran- 
gers should be excluded from the debates. "It has 
always been my opinion,*' saidBarrington, "that strangers 
should not be allowed to hear them." " Strangers are 
entitled to hear them," replied Seymour. "I ever wished," 
said Grenville, "to have what is done here well known." 
The people no longer acquiesced in the secrecy of the 
proceedings of their professed representatives. The deci- 
sion was postponed; but this is the last Parliament of 
which the debates are not reported. 

The new House was not more just to the colonies than 
its predecessor. Out of doors, America was not without 
those who listened to her complaints. The aged Ogle- 
thorpe, (4) founder of the colony of Georgia, busied himself 
with distributing pamphlets in her behalf among the most 
considerable public men. Franklin, in London, collected 

(1) W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, 24 AprU, 1768. 

(2) B. Franklin to W. Franklin, 13 March, 1768. Writings, vii. 304. 

(3) King to Lord North, 25 April, 1/68. 

(4) MisB De Bcrdt to Mr. Read. 
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and printed tlie " Farmer's Letters." " They are very 
wild, (1) said Hillsborough of them 5 many called them 
treasonable and seditious ; yet Burke approved their prin- 
ciple. Translated into French, they were much read in 
Parisian saloons ; and their author was compared with 
Cicero. 

"In America the Farmer is adored," said the governor 
of Greorgia,{2) " and no mark of honour and respect is 
thought equal to his merit." At that time Georgia was 
the most nourishing colony on the continent. (3) Lands 
there were cheap, and labour dear ; it had no manufac- 
tures ; though, of the poorer families, one in a hundred 
perhaps might make its own coarse clothing of a mixture 
of cotton and wool. (4) Out of twenty-five members of 
the newly-elected legislature, at least eighteen were pro- 
fessed " sons of liberty," " enthusiasts " for the American 
cause, zealous for "maintaining their natural rights." 
They unanimously made choice of Benjamin Franklin as 
their agent j and nothing but their prorogation prevented 
their sending words of sympathy to Massachusetts. New 
Jersey expressed its desire to correspond and unite with 
the other colonies. (5) The Connecticut Assembly, in 
May, after a solemn debate, concluded to petition the 
king only ; " because," said they, " to petition the Parlia- 
ment would be a tacit confession of its ri^ht to lay impo- 
sitions upon us ; which right and authority we publicly 
disavow." Nor would the Court issue writs of assistance, 
although it was claimed that they were authorized by 
Townshend's Revenue Act. The times tried men's courage : 
some grew alarmed for consequences ; but others " were 
carried above fear."(6) 

At New York, the merchants held a meeting, to join 
with the inhabitants of Boston in the agreement not to 
import from Great Britain ; and against the opinion of the 
governor, the royal Council helcf that the meetings were 
legal ; that the people did but assemble to establish among 
themselves certain rules of economy ; that as they were 

(1) Franklin, vii. Compare W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, 29 July, 1768. 

(2) Sir James Wright to Lord Hillsborough, 23 May, 1768. 

(3) Wright to Hillsborough, 30 May, 1766. 

(4) Wright to Hillsborough, 31 May, 1768. 

(5) New Jersey to Massachusetts, 9 May, 1768, in Prior Documents, 21 6. 
W. Franklin to Hillsborough, U July, 1768. 

(6) E. SiUiman toW. S. Johnson, 10 Nov. 1768. Wm. Pitkin to W. 
S. Johnson, 6 June, 1768. Wm. Pitkin to Richard Jackson, 10 June, 1768. 
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masters of their own fortune, they had a right to dispose 
of it as they pleased. (1) 

^ While Massachusetts received encouragement from its 
sister colonies, its Crown officers continued and extended 
their solicitations in England for large and fixed salaries, 
as the only way to keep the Americans in their depend- 
ence. Ghrenyille's influence was the special resource of 
Hutchinson and Oliver, (2) who had supported his Stamp 
Act and suflfered as its martyrs ; ana they relied on 
Whately to secure for them his attention and favour, 
which they valued the more, as it seemed to them proba- 
ble that he would one day supersede Grafton. 

Bernard, on his part, addressed his importunities to 
Hillsborough ; and asked leave to become an informer, 
under an assurance that no exposure should be made of 
his letters. (3) Yet how could public measures be pro- 
perly founded on secret communications, known only to 
the minister and the king ? Should the right of the hum- 
blest individual, to confront witnesses against him, be held 
sacred ? and should rising nations be exposed to the loss 
of chartered privileges and natural rights on concealed 
accusations? With truer loyalty towards the mother 
country, Samuel Adams, (4) through the agent, advised 
the repeal of the Kevenue Acts, and the removal of a 
governor iii whom the colonies could never repose confi- 
dence. 

But Bernard went on, persuading Hillsborough that 
America had grown refractory (5) in consequence of the 
feeble administration of the colonies during the time of 
Conway and Shelbume ; that it required "his lordship's 
distinguished abilities " (6) to accomplish the " most 
arduous task of reducing them into good order." " It 
only needs," said Hutchmson,(7) " one steady plan, pur- 
sued a little while." At that moment the people of 
Massachusetts, confidently awaiting a favourable result 
of their appeal to the king, revived their ancient spirit of 
loyalty. At the opening of the political year on the last' 
Wednesday in May, the new House of feepresentatives 

(1) Moore to Hillsborough, 10 Mav, 1768. Compare Rey. Dr. Johnson 
to the Archbishop Seeker, 10 May, 1708. 

(2) Oliver to Thomas Whately, U May, 1 768. 

(3) Bernard to Hillsborough, J 2 May, 1768. 

(4) Samuel Adams to S. de Berdt, 14 May, 1768. 

(5) Bernard to Hillsborough, 19 May, 1768. 
(6j Bernard to Hillsborough, 12 May, 1768. 

C/J Hutchinson to , 36 May, 1768. 
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came iofifetlier with a kindlier disposition towards England 
than had existed for several years. The two parties were 
nearer an eqnalit7.(l) On the day of election, after hearing 
a sermon, in which Shnte of Hingham denied the supreme 
authority of Parliament, and justified resistance to laws 
not based on eqnity,(2) the legislature seemed willing to 
restore Hntchinson to the Conncil, and on the first ballot 
he had sixty-eight yotes^ where he needed but seventy- 
one.(3) 

He himself was the cause of his defeat. As the con- 
Tention were preparing to ballot a second time, Samuel 
Adams rose to ast whether the lieutenant-povernor was a 
pensioner ; on which Otis, the other " chief head of the 
faction/' stood up and declared that Hutchinson had re- 
ceived a warrant from the Lords of the Treasury for two 
hundred pounds a year out of the proceeds of the new 
duties ; and distributing votes for Artemas Ward, he 
cried out : " Pensioner or no pensioner ; surely the House 
will not think a pensioner of the Crown a fit person to sit 
in council." " But for the warrant,*' confessed Hutchin- 
son, " I should have been elected." " And that," added 
Bernard, " would have put quite a new face upon public 
affairs." " I," said Hutchinson, " gave Ward a lieutenant- 
colonel's commission in the provincial forces, thinking to 
bring him over;— he is a very sulky fellow." (4) "The 
government," repeated Bernard, " should insist upon it, 
that the lieutenant-governor and secretary should have 
seats and votes at the council board without an election."(5) 
" This annual election of the Council spoils the constitu- 
tion," wrote Hutchinson, (6) though he afterwards uttered 
the falsehood of denying his opinion. " The House," re- 
ported Bernard to Hillsborough, " has shown ingratitude, 
undutifulness, and insolence." " They will not come to a 
right temper," said Hutchinson, ** until they find that, at 
all events, the Parliament will maintain its authority, and 
that to oppose it any longer must prove their ruin." f 7) 
Such were the representations of men, on whom Hills- 
borough was eager to bestow signal marks of his con- ' 

(1) Hntchinson to Richard Jacltson, 14 Jtme, 1763. 

(2) Letter of Hutchinson, 21 July, 1768. 

(3) Compare Bernard to HillsborotLgh, SO May, 1768. Hutchinson to 
Nathaniel Rogers, 7 June, 1768. 

(4) Hutchinson to T. Pownal, 7 June, 1768. 

(5) Bernard to Hillsborough, 80 May 1768. 
(0) Hutchinson to R. Jackson, 4 June, 1768. 

(7) Hntchinson to N, Rogen, 30 or 31 May, 17Q8. 
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fidence ; having resolved to reward Bernard's zeal with 
the lucrative post of lieutenant-governor of Virginia, and 
to leave the government of Massachusetts in the hands of 
Hutchinson.p.) 

Just at this time, the minisfay in England received the 
letters of March from the commissioners of the customs and 
from Bernard, and totally misconceiving the state of 
things, Hillsborough, on the 8th of June, peremptorily 
ordered Gage to send a regiment to continue permanently 
in Boston, for the assistance of the civil magistrates and 
the officers of the revenue. (2) The Admiralty was also 
directed to send one frigate, two sloops, and two cutters, 
to remain in Boston harbour ; (3) and the little castle of 
"William and Mary was to be occupied and repaired. (4) 

This first act of hostility on the part of Great Britain 
was adopted at a time when America thought of nothing 
more than peaceable petitioning and passive resistance by 
a non-importation agreement, which the adverse interests 
and disinclination of the merchants had as yet rendered 
void. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

DOES MASSACHTTESTTS SBSCIND P — HILLSBOEOUGH's 
COLONIAL ADMINISTEATION CONTINUED. 

1768. 

Some weeks would elapse before these orders would 
become known in the colony. Meantime, the commis- 
sioners of the customs assumed more and more airs of 
haughtiness, with the strangest superciliousness (5) ex- 

(1) Richard Jackson to Hntchinson, 3 Jane, 1768. 

(2) Hillsborough to Gag^e, 8 June, 1768. 

(3) Hillsborough to the Lords of the Admiralty, 11 June, 1768. Narra- 
tive of Facts relative to American Affairs. 

(4) Hillsborougrh to Gage, 8 June, and to Bernard, 1 1 Jane, 1768. 

(5) Governor Wentworth, of New Hampshire, to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, Nov. 13, 1768, in Albemarle's Rockingham, ii. 88. " More ob. 
structions have arisen to the service in this country, from the servants of 
government, than from any other cause. At first the strangest super- 
ciliousness and publicly expressed hatred to the country excited disrespect 
and apprehensions against them." Compare Mr. John Temple to Mr. 
Grenville, Boston, New England, Nov. 7, 1768, in Grenville Papers, iv. 
396, 397. *' I am perfectly of opinion with General Gage, that the king's 

cause has been more hurt in this country by some of his own servants, 
than byaU the world besides." 
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pressed publicly their hatred to tlie country, and in 
executing their office, did not shun to give offence. The 
Bomney, a ship of fifty guns, sent from Halifax at their 
request, had, for about a month, lain at anchor in the 
harbour, and forcibly and insolently impressed New 
England men returning from sea. On the morning of the 
10th of Juife, one man, "who had been impressed, was 
rescued ; and when Nathaniel Waterman went on board 
the Bomjiey to liberate another by offering a substitute, 
Conner, the captain, indulged in a storm of anger. " No 
man," said he, '* shall go out of this vessel. The town is 
a blackguard town, ruled by mobs ; they have begun with 
me by rescuing a man whom I pressed this morning. By 
the Eternal Gkn], I will make their hearts ache before I 
leave it."(l) And he continued his impressments, in 
violation, as the lawyers and people of Boston behoved, 
of an explicit statute. 

The conmiissioners had a rankling hatred against John 
Hancock, partly because he with his company of the 
Boston cadets had refused to act as escort, (2) on the day 
of the general election, if they were in the procession ; 
and partly because he openly denounced the Eevenuo 
Acts. His sloop, named " Liberty," had discharged her 
cargo, and had taJken in freight for a new voyage ; when 
suddenly, on Friday, the 10th of June, near sunset, and 
just as the labourers were returning home, the officers of 
the customs, obejing the written directions of the com- 
missioners, (3) seized her for a false entry, which it was 
{)retended had been made several weeks before. The col- 
eotor thought she might remain at Hancock's Wharf after 
she had received the hroad arrow ;(4) but the comptroller 
had concerted to moor her under the guns of the Bomney, 
which lay a quarter of a mile off, ana "made a signal for 
the man-of-war's boats to come ashore.'* 

" You had better let the vessel he at the wharf," said 
Malcolm, to the officer. " I shall not," answered Hallo- 
well, the comptroller, and gave directions to cut the fasts. 
" Stop, at least, till the owner comes," said the people, 
who crowded round. " No, damn you," cried Hallowell, 

(1) Affidavit of Nathaniel Watennan. Compare also Hutchinson to 
R. Jackfion, 18 Jane, 1768. 

(2) A. Oliyer to Thomas Whately, 11 May, 1768. 

(3) Harrison and Hallowell to Commissioners of the Customs, 11 Junct 
1/68. 

(4) Hutchinson to R. Jackson, 16 June, 1768. 
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" cast her off." " I'll split out the brains of any man 
that offers to reeve a fast, or stop the vessel," said the 
master of the Bomney; and he shouted to the marines to 
fire. " What rascal is that, who dares to tell the marines 
to fireP" cried a Bostoneer; and, turning to Harrison, 
the collector, a well-meaning man, who disapproved the 
violent manner of the seizure, he added, " The owner ia 
sent for; you had better let the vessel lie at the wharf till 
he comes down." " No, she shall go," insisted the comp- 
troller; "and show me the man who dares oppose it."(l) 
** Kill the damned scoundrel," cried the master. " We 
will throw the people from the Bomney overboard," said 
Malcolm, stung with anger. " By God, she shall go,*' 
repeated the master, and he more than once called to tho 
marines, "Why don't you fire P" (2) and "bade them 
fire." (3) So they cut her moorings, and with ropes in the 
barges, the sloop was towed away to the Bomney. 

A crowd "of boys and negroes "(4) gathered at tho 
heels (5) of the custom-house oflScers, and threw stones, 
bricks, and dirt at them, alarming them, but doing no 
serious mischief; and while Samuel Adams, Hancock, 
and Warren, with others, were deliberating what was to 
be done, a mob broke windows in the house of the comp- 
troller and of an inspector, and failing to find a boat 
belonging to the Bomney, seized on the collector's pleasure- 
boat, dragged it in triumph to Boston Common, and burnt 
it. After this, at about one o'clock, they dispersed, (6) and 
the town resumed its quiet. 

On Saturday, nothing indicated a recurrence of riots ; 
and the Council (7) had only to appoint a committee to 
ascertain the facts attending the seizure by the examina- 
tion of witnesses on the following Monday. 

The conunissioners had not been harmed, nor approached, 

(1) See the afiSdavits of Joseph Piper, William Ross, Caleb Hopkins, 
Benjamin Goodwin, and others, taken in June, 1768, and annexed to the 
Memorial of de Berdt, of 21 July, 1768. 

(2) John Rowe's affidavit. 

(3) Benjamin Groodwin's affidavit. 

(4) Hutchinson to Whately, Boston, 18 June, 1768. 

(6) Affidavits of Harrison the collector, B. Hallowell, jun., the comp- 
troller, and R. A. Harrison, jun. 11 June, 1763 : Letters to the Ministiy, 
122, 125. 

(6) Hutchinson to R. Jackson, 16 June, 1768. De Berdt's Memorial to 
Hillsborough, with the accompanying affidavits. Bernard's Letter to the 
Ministry. 
(7) Hutcbiuson to T. Whately, Bo&ton, 18 3vme, \76^. CQmi;)axe also 
T. Whately to GreaviUe, 26 July, 1768, in GieavUie P«i5ew,V?. ^^. 
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nor menaced. But they chose to consider the incident of 
the last evening an insurrection, and were provoked that 
their representations were so little heeded. Four of the 
five went on board the Bomney; (1) perhaps a little from 
panic, but more to support their own exalted notions of 
their dignity ; terrify the town by fear of revenge on the 
part of England ; and ensure the active interposition of 
the British government. Temple, one of their number, 
refused to take part in the artifice, and remained in full 
security on shore. 

Dunng the usual quiet of Sunday, (2) while all the 
people were " at meeting," the fugitive officers informed 
Bernard by letter that they could not, " consistent with 
the honour of their commission, act in any business of tho 
revenue under such an infiuence as prev^ed " in Boston, 
and declared their wish to withdraw to the castle. " They 
have abdicated," said the people of Boston, and "may 
they never return," They really were in no danger, and 
everybody knew it. They were playing a game to deceive 
the ministry. The Council found that the riot of Friday 
had been only " a small disturbance." " Dangerous dis- 
turbances," reported Gage, whose information came from 
royalists, " are not to be apprehended. "(3) 

While the commissioners stifled their doubts about the 
wisdom of their conduct, by resolving that " the honour 
of the Crown would be hazarded oy their return to 
Bo8ton,"(4) its inhabitants, on the 14th, met at Fancuil 
Hall, in a legal town meeting. The attendance was so 
ereat, that they adjourned to the Old South Meeting 
House, where Otis was elected moderator, and welcomed 
with rapturous applause. 

In the course of a debate, one person observed that 
every captain of a man-of-war, on coming into harbour, 
should be subordinate to the legislature of the colony. 
William Cooper (5) proposed, " that if any one should pro- 
mote the bringing troops here, he should be deemed a 

(1) Proceedings of the Board of Commissioners on board the Romney, 
13 June, 1708. Letters, &c. &c. 117, 118. 

(3) Commissioners of the Customs to Bernard, 12 Jon?, 1768; John 
Bobinson to Collector and ComptroUer of Boston, 13 June, 1768, Harrison 
and Halloweli to John Bobinson, 12 June, 1768. 

(3) See Gage to Hillsborough, 17 June, 1768, and the Report of the 
Council. 

(4) Memcnial of Commissioners, in Letters, &c, A^O. 
(3) HatehiDaon to Jackson, 18 June, 1768, 
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disturber of the peace and a traitor to his country."(l) 
An address to the governor was unanimously agreed upon» 
which twenty-one men were appointed to deliver. 

On adjourning the meeting to four o'clock the next 
afternoon, Otis, the moderator, made a speech to the 
inhabitants, strongly recommending peace and good order; 
and expressing a hope that their grievances might, in 
time, be removed. " If not," said he, " and we are 
called on to defend our liberties and privileges, I hope 
aud believe we shall, one and all, resist even unto blood ; 
but I pray God Almighty, that this may never so hap- 
pen." (2) 

Meantime the committee moved in a procession of 
eleven chaises to the house of the governor in the country, 
to present the address, in which the town claimed for the 
province the sole right of taxing itself, expressed a hope 
the Board of Customs would never re-assume the exercise 
of their office, commented on impressment, and demanded 
the removal of the ship Bomney from the harbour. In 
words which Otis approved and probably assisted to write, 
they said : "To contend with our parent state is the 
most shocking and dreadful extremity;, but tamely to 
relinquish the only security we and our posterity retain 
for the enjoyment of our lives and properties, without 
one struggle, is so humiliating and base, that we cannot 
support the reflection. It is at your option to prevent 
this distressed and justly incensed people from eflfecting 
too much, and from the shame and reproach of attempt- 
ing too little." (3) 

Bernard received the address with obsequious cour- 
tesy; and the next day gave in writing an inoffensive 
answer, clearing himself of the responsibility for the 
measures complained of, and promising not indeed to 
remove the HomneVf but to stop impressments. " I 
shall think myself, he said, " most highly honoured 
if I can be in the lowest degree an instrument in pre- 
serving a perfect conciliation between you and the parent 
state. "(4) 

(1) Bernard to Hillsborough, l6 Jane, 1768. 

(2) Anonymous Letter signed G. to the Commissioners of the Customs, 
] 4 June, 1708} Letters, &c. 137. 

(3) Address of the inhabitants of the Town of Boston, in Hutchinson's 
History, iii., Appendix J. Hutchhison is cautious to omit the Answer of 

Bernard. 
(4) Bernard's Answer to the Town of Boston j Boston Chronicle for 
Jy08, page 253. 
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No sooner had he sent this message, than he and all 
the offieers of the Crown at once busied themselves in 
concert (1) to ^et regiments ordered to Boston. The 
commissioners of the customs saw in the disturbances of 
the lOfch of June, " an insurrection rather than a riot/'(2) 
A nameless writer, vouched for by the commissioners, 
declared, '' that there was certainly a settled scheme to 
oppose even the king's troops landing; that the pro- 
moters of the present evils were ready to unmask and 
openly discover their long and latent design to rebel." 
" He that runs may read,** ^Tote another ; " without some 
speedy interposition, a great storm will arise." (3.) The 
comptroller and even the worthy collector reported a 
" general spirit of insurrection, not only in the town, but 
throughout the province." (4) On the 15th of June, the 
commissioners of the customs wrote to Gage and to 
Hood, demanding further protection ; " for," said they, 
" the leaders of the people of Boston will urge them to 
open revolt." (5) 

To the lords of the treasury they reported " a long con- 
eerted and extensive plan of resistance to the authority of 
Great Britain," breaking out in " acts of violence sooner 
than was intended ; " and they gave their opinion " that 
nothing but the immediate exertion of military power 
would prevent an open revolt of the town of Boston, and 
probably of the provinces." (6) 

"If there is not a revolt," wrote Bernard to Hills- 
borough, " the leaders of the Sons of Liberty must falsify 
their words, and change their purposes." (7) Hutchinson 
sounded the alarm to his various correspondents, espe- 
cially to Whately,(8) to whom Paxton also sent word, that 
" unless they should have immediately two or three regi- 
ments, it was the opinion of all the friends to government 
that Boston would be in open rebellion." (9) To interpret 

(1) Appeal to the World, 19, 20. 

(«) Commissioners to Bernard, 13 June, 1768 j Letters to the Ministry, 184. 

(5) Letter from a gentleman of character, 14 Jmie, 1768. Letters to the 
Ministry, 140, 141. 

(4) Harrison and Hallowell to Commi^oners, 14 June, 1768; Letters to 
the Ministry, 136. 

(6) The Commissioners to Gen. Gage and Commodore Hood, 15 June, 
17O8. Letters to the Ministry, 137. 

(6) Commissioners to the Lords of the Treasury, 16 June, 1768. 

(7) Bernard to Hillsborough, 16-18 June, 1768. 

(8) Compare Whately to GrenviUe, 26 July, 1768 j In Grenville P&yon^ 
ir. 322. " I now know," &c. See. 

(9) CharJe* PtaUon to T. Whately, In the Utters, &c. 41. 
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and enforce the correspondence, HaUowell.the comptroller, 
was despatched as their emissary to London. (1) 

To bnng troops into Boston was the surest way of has- 
tening an insurrection; the letters soliciting them may 
have been kept secret, but the town divined their purpose ; 
and at its legal meeting on Friday, the 17th, instructing 
its representatives in words prepared by John Adam8,(2) 
it put its sentiments on record. " After the repeal of tlie 
last American Stamp Act," it said, "we were happy in 
the pleasing prospect of a restoration of tranquillity and 
harmony. But' the principle on which that detestable Act 
was founded continues in full force, and a revenue is still 
demanded from America, and appropriated to the main- 
tenance of swarms of ofHcers and pensioners in idleness 
and luxury. It is our fixed resolution to maintain our 
loyalty and due subordination to the British Parliament 
as the supreme legislative in all cases of necessity for the 
preservation of the whole empire. At the same time, it is 
our unalterable resolution to assert and vindicate our dear 
and invaluable rights and liberties, at the utmost hazard 
of our lives and fortunes ; and we have a full and rational 
confidence that no designs formed against them will ever 
prosper. 

" Every person who shall solicit or promote the im- 
portation of troops at this time is an enemy to this town 
and province, and a disturber of the peace and good order 
of both." (3) 

Having given these instructions, the town meeting broke 
up. The assembly, which was in session, had been a spec- 
tator of the events ; and the very next morning, on motion 
probably of Otis, a joint committee was raised to inquire 
** if measures had been taken or were taking for the exe- 
cution of the late Eevenue Acts of Parliament by a naval 
or military force." (4) 

In the midst of these scenes arrived Hillsborough's 
letter, directing Massachusetts to rescind its resolutions. (5) 
After timid (6) consultations between Bernard, Hutch- 
inson, and Oliver, — after delays till the town meetings 

(1) Bernard to HUlsborough, P.S. 18 June, 1768. Hutchinson to 
Whately, 18 June, 1768. 

(2) J. Adams* Works, ii. 215, iii. 601. 

(3) Instructions in Appendix, Hutchinson, iii. 489-491. 

(4) Bernard to Hillsborough, 18 June, 1768. 
CJJ Compare Franklin's Writings, iv. 531. 

(oj Gage to HiUsborougli, 17 June, 176»» 
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were fairly over, — and after offers from Bernard to act as 
a mediator, (1) on Tuesday, the 2l8t of June, the message 
was delivered. In the afternoon, when it was read a 
second time to a full house and a gallery crowded with one 
or two hundred persons,(2) Otis spoke for nearly two hours. 

" The king," said he, " appoints none but boys for his 
ministers. They have no education but travelling through 
[France, from whence they return fuU of the slavish prm- 
ciples of that coimtry. They know nothing of busmess 
when they come into their offices, and do not stay long 
enough in them to acquire that little knowledge which is 
gained by experience ; so that all business is rejuly done by 
the clerks." He passed an encomium on Oliver Cromwell, 
and extolled the times preceding his advancement, and 
particularly the sentence pronounced by the people of 
jSngland on their king, contrasting the days of the Puritans 
with the present days, when the people of England no 
longer knew the rights of Englishmen. He praised, in the 
highest lang[uage, ** the elegant, pure, and nervous peti- 
tion to the king," adopted the last session by the assembly, 
but rejected by the minister. And showing the impos- 
sibility of their consenting to rescind measures of an 
assembly which had ceased to exist,~'measures which had 
already been executed,-— measures which they more and 
more approved of. ** I hope," said he, " another congress 
will take place. (3) When Lord Hillsborough knows 
that we will not rescind our Acts, he should apply to 
Parliament to rescind theirs. Let Britain rescind their 
measures, or they are lost for ever." (4) 

Meantime the governor became ludicrously panic- 
struck. At one moment he fancied that the people would 
rise and take possession of the castle, and in the next he 
wished to witndraw to the castle for security. 

The assembly were aware that they were deliberating 
upon more important subjects than had ever engaged the 
attention of an American legislature. They knew that the 
ministry was bent on humbSng them. The continent was 
watching to see if they dared be firm. They were con- 
soled by the sympatny of Connecticut (5) and New 

(1) Bernard to Hillsborough, 18 Jane, 1768 : Letter 37. 

(2) Bernard to Hillsborough, 9 Sept. 1768. 

(3) Bernard to Hillsborough, 28 June, 1768 : Letter 42. 

(4) MS. postscript to Bernard's Letter to Hillsborough, No. 9, of 25 Jane 
to 1 July, 1768. 

(5) Coxmecticut Speaker to Massachusetts, II June, \7^« "^ttot 1>^<7Qw^ 
meats, aiO, 

I 2 
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Jersey. (1) But when the letter from Virginia (2) was 
received, it gave courage more than all the rest. " This 
is a glorious day," said Samuel Adams, using words 
which seven years later he was to repeat. " This is the 
most glorious day ever seen," responded his friend Samuel 
Cooper. The merchants of Boston met, and successfully 
renewed the agreement not to import from England. (3) 

The house, employing the pen of Samuel Adams (4) 
without altering a word, reported a letter(5) to Lord Hills- 
borough, in which they showed that the circular letter of 
February was indeed the declared sense of a large ma- 
jority of their body, and expressed their reliance on the 
clemency of the king, that to petition him would not be 
deemed inconsistent with respect for the British constitu- 
tion, nor to acquaint their fellow-subjects of their having 
done so, be mscountenanced as an inflammatory pro- 
ceeding. 

Then came the great question, taken in the fullest 
house ever remembered. The votes were given by word 
of mouth, and against seventeen that were willing to 
yield, ninety -two refused to rescind. They finished their 
work by a message to the governor, thoroughly affirming 
the doings from which they had been ordered to dissent. 
On this Bernard, trembling with fear, (6) prorogued them, 
and then dissolved the assembly. 

Massachusetts was left without a legislature. Its people 
had no intention to begin a rebellion, but only to defend 
their liberties, which had the sanction of natural right 
and of historic tradition. "The Americans," observed 
the clear-sighted DuChatelet,(7) " have no longer need of 
support from the British Crown, and see in the projects 
of their metropolis measures of tyranny and oppression." 
"I apprehena a breach between the two countries," 

(1) New Jersey Speaker to Massachusetts, g May, 1768. Governor W. 
Franklin to Hillsborougfa, 1 1 July. 1768. 

(2) Peyton Randolph, the Speaker of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, to the Massachusetts Speaker, Prior Documents, 213. Bradford's 
History of Massachusetts, i. 145. The passage quoted is in Bradford, but 
not hi Prior Documents. 

(3) Letter from Hutchinson to Bollas, 14 July, 1768. 

(4) Eliot's Biographical Dictionary of New England, sub voce Samuel 
Adams. 

(5) Bradford's Massachusetts State Papers, 151. House to Latd Hills- 
borough, 30 June, 1768. 

(6) Bernard to Hillsborough, 9 July, 1768. 
CZ) Da Cb&telet to Choiseul, 21 June, 1768. 
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pwned Franklin. (1) "I was always of opinion, since the 
accession of George the Third, that matters would issue 
the way you now expect," wrote HoUis (2) to a JSTew 
England man, who predicted independence ; *' you are an 
ungracious people. There is original sin in you. You 
are asserters of Hberty, and the principles of the revolu- 
tion." 

" The whole body of the people of New Hampshire 
were resolved to stand or fall with the Massachusetts." 
"It is best," counselled the good Langdon;(3) of Ports- 
mouth, " for the Americans to let the king know the 
utmost of their resolutions, and the danger of a violent, 
rending of the colonies from the mother country." " No 
assembly on the continent," said Eoger Sherman, (4) of 
Connecticut, "will ever concede that Parhament has a 
right to tax the colonies." " The Parliament of England 
hna no more jurisdiction over us," declared the politicians 
of that colony, " than the parliament of Paris." (5) " We 
cannot believe," wrote William Williams, (6) of Lebanon, 
" that they will draw the sword on their own children ; 
but if they do, our blood is more at their service than our 
liberties." 

In New York the merchants still held those meetings 
which Hillsborough called, " if not illegal and unwarrant- 
able, very unnatural, ungrateful, and unbecoming." " The 
circumstances of the colonies demand a firmer union," (7) 
said men of Pennsylvania. " The colonies," wrote Chand- 
ler, (8) the churchman, "will soon experience worse things 
than in the time of the late Stamp Act, or I am no 
prophet." The assembly of Maryland treated Lord Hills- 
borough's letter with the contempt he had ordered them 
to show for the circular of Massachusetts. " We shall 
not be intimidated by a few sounding expressions from 
doing what we think is right," said they in their formal 
reply ; (9) and they sent their thanks to Massachusetts, 

(1) Franklin to his Son, 2 Jnly, 1768; Works, vii. 411. Franklin to 
Joseph Galloway, 2 July, 1768; Works, vii. 412. 

(2) T. HoUis to A. EUot, 1 July, 1768. 

(3) Samuel Langdon to Ezra Stiles, 6 July, 1768. 

(4) Qnotedin W. S. Johnson to R. Sherman, 28 Sept. 1768. 

(5) B. Gale, quoted in W. S. Johnson to B. Gale. 

(6) W. Williams to W. S. Johnson, Lebanon, Connecticut, 5 July, 1768. 

(7) John Erving to Ezra StUes, 1 July, 1768. 

(8) Thomas B. Chandler to the Rev. D. Johnson, 7 July, 1708. 

(9) Maxyland House of Delegates to Gov. S^iaipe. 
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** their sister colony, in wtose opinion they declared they 
exactly coincided." (1) As for South Carolina, they could 
not enough praise the glorious ninety-two who would not 
rescind; toasting them at banquets, and marching by 
night through the streets of Charleston in processions to 
their honour by the blaze of two-and-ninety torches. 

English statesmen were blindly adopting measures to 
carry out their restrictive policy ; (2) establishing in America 
courts of vice-admiralty at Halifax, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston, (3) on the system of Grenville ; taking an 
accoimt of the cost to the ilxchequer of the Stamp Act, so 
as to draw on the sinking fund to liquidate the loss ; (4) or 
meditating to offer the colonies some partial and inadequate 
representation in parliament ; (5) inattentive to the cha- 
racter of events which were leading to the renovation of 
the world. Not so the Americans. Village theologians 
studied the Book of Eevelation,(6) to see wmch seal was 
next to be broken, which angel was next to sound his 
trumpet. " Is not God preparing the way in his provi- 
dence," (7) thus New England mmisters communed toge- 
ther, "for some remarkaole revolutions in Christendom 
both in nolity and religion P " And as they pondered on 
the propnecies of the New Testament, they were convinced 
that " the time was drawing very near when the man of 
sin would be destroyed, and the Church," which, in the 
mouth of New England divines, included civil and religious 
libwty, " would rise and spread through the nations." 

Who will deny that the race has a life and progress of 
its own, swaying its complex mind by the guiding truths 
which it developes as it advances P While New England- 
was drawing from the Bible proof of the nearness of the 
overthrow of tyranny, Turgot, at Paris, explained to David 
Hume the perfectibility and onward movement of the 
race.(8) "The British government," said he "is very 
far from being an enlightened one. As yet, none is tho- 

(1) Maryland to Massachusetts, 23 June, 1768} received early in July, 
Prior Documents, 219. 

(2) Thomas Bradshaw to John Pownall, 8 July, 1 768. Circular of Hills- 
borough, of 11 July, 1768. 

(3) Treasury Minute of 30 June, 1768. 

(4^ Grey Cooper to Auditor of the Revenue, 1 July, 1768. Same to Same, 
5 July, 1768. 

(5) George Grenville to Gov. Pownall, 17 July, 1768, in PownaIl*s Ad- 
ministration of the Colonies, ii. 1 13, in cd. of 1777* 

(6) The Revelation of St. John the Divine, chap. xvi. 
(/) Ezra StiJe8*s Correspondence, July, 1768. 

(»J Turgot to Hiime, Paris, 3 July, 1768, in B\XElcftf s ^vxm^, Va, \^%, lfl4. 
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roughly so. But tyranny, combined with superstition, 
vaimy strives to stifle light and liberty by methods alike 
atrocious and useless ; the world will be conducted 
through transient disorders to a happier condition." 

In that progress the emancipation of America was to 
form a glorious part, and was the great object of the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs. "We must put 
aside projects, and attend to facts," wrote Choiseul (1) to 
Du Chatelet in July, after a conversation of six hours 
with a person intimately acquainted with America. " My 
idea, wnich perhaps is but a reverie, is, to examine the 
possibility of a treaty of commerce, both of importation 
and exportation, of which the obvious advantages might 
attract the Americans. Will it not be possible to present 
them, at the moment of a rupture, an interest powerful 
enough to detach them at once from their metropolis P 
According to the prognostications of sensible men, who 
have had opportunity to study the character of the Ame- 
ricans, and to measure their progress from day to day in 
the spirit of independence, this separation of the American 
colonies from the metropolis, sooner or later, must come. 
The plan I propose hastens its epoch. 

" it is the true interest of the colonies to secure for 
ever their entire hberty, and establish their direct com- 
merce with France and with the world. The great point 
will be to secure their neutrality, which will necessarily 
bring on a treaty of alliance with France and Spain. They 
may want confidence in the strength of our navy ; they 
may raise suspicions of our fidelity to our engagements ; 
they may fear the English squadrons ; they may hope for 
success against the Spaniards, and against ourselves. I 
see all these difficulties, and do not dissemble their extent ; 
but I see also the controlling interest of the Americans to 
profit by the opportunity of a rupture to establish their 
mdependence. This cannot be done without risks ; but 
he that stops at difficulties will never attempt anything. 

" We have every reason to hope, that the government 
on this side will conduct itself in a manner to increase the 
breach, not to close it up. Such is its way. True, somo 
sagacious observers think it not only possible but easy to 
reconcile the interests of the colonies and the mother 
country ; but 1 see many obstacles in the way, I meet too 

(1) Extrait de la Lettre dq 15 JuiUet, 1768, h Monsieur le Corate du 
Chitelefc, 
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many persons of my way of tlunking, and the course 
pursued thus far by the British goremment seems to 
me completely opposite to what it ought to be to effect 
this conciliation. * 

While time and humanity, the principles of English 
liberty, the impulse of European philosophy, and the 
policy of France were all assistmg to emancipate America, 
the British colonial administration, which was to place 
itself as a barrier against destiny, and stop the natural 
force of moral causes in their influence on the affairs of 
men, vibrated in its choice of measures between terror 
and artifice. From a prevailing opinion of Hillsborough's 
abilities, American affairs were left by the other ministers 
very much to his management ; (1) and he took his opinions 
from Bernard. That favourite governor was now pro- 
mising the council of Massachusetts, that if they would 
omit to discuss the question of the power of Parliament, 
he would support their petition for relief. The council 
followed the advice, (2) and Bernard, as a fulfilling of his 
engagement, wrote a letter, which he showed to several 
of them, recommending that part of the petition praying 
relief against such acts as were made for the purpose of 
drawing a revenue from the colonies. (3) Then, in a 
secret letter of the same date, he sent an elaborate argu- 
ment (4) against the repeal or any mitigation of the late 
Eevenue Act, quieting his conscience for the fraud by 
Baying, that "drawing a revenue from the colonies,** 
meant carrying a revenue out of them ; and that he wished 
to sc'^ the revenue from the port duties expended on the 
resident oflficers of the Crown. (5) 

(1) Franklin's Writings, iv. 527. The Rise and Progress of the Differ- 
csices between Great Britain and her American Colonies. 

(2) See Proceedings of the Governor and Conncil of the Province ot 
Massachusetts Bay, for June 30, 1768, July 7, 1768, and the Petition of the 
Council to the King. " If it should appear to your Majesty, that it is not 
tor the benefit oi Great Britain and her colonies (over which your paternal 
care is conspicuous) that any revenue should be drawn from the colonies, 
•we humbly implore your Majesty's gracious recommendation to Parlia- 
ment, that your American subjects may be relieved from the operation of 
the several acts made for that purpose," &c. &c. See Appendix to Letters 
to Hillsborough, &c. &c. 

(3) Bernard to Hillsborough, 16 July, 1768, first part. Compare Same 
to Same, SO Nov. 1768; in Letters to Hillsborough, 27, 28. 

(4) Bernard to Hillsborough, No. ii. second part, 16 July, 1768. I owed 
my copy of this second part to my friend, P. Force, of Washington. It 
Was taken from Bernard's own Letter Book. The letter itself is preserved 
in the British State Papet Office also. 

(5) Compare Bowdoia to Hillsborough, 15 April, 1769. And Bowdoin 
did not know of the secret second part of Bemtgcd's \*e\XeT ol SvxV^, 176a. 
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Great Britain at tliat time had a colonial secretary, who 
encouraged this duplicity, and wrote an answer to be 
shown the council, (1) keeping up the deception, and even 
using the name of the king, as a partner in the false- 
hood. (2) Hillsborough greedily drank in the flattery 
offered him, and affected distress at showing the king the 
expressions of the partiality of his correspondent. (3) In 
undertaking the " very arduous task of reducing America 
into good order," he congratulated himself on having 
" the aid of a governor, zealous, able, and active," like 
Bernard, who, having educated Hutchinson for his suc- 
cessor, was now promised the rank of a baronet^ and the 
administration oi Virginia. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

THE BEGULATOBS OF NOBTH CABOLINA— HILLSB0B01JGH*S 
ADMINISTBATION OF THE COLONIES CONIINUED. 

1768. 

The people of Boston had gone out of favour with 
almost everybody in England. (4) Even Rockingham had 
lost all patience, saying the Americans were determined 
to leave their friends on his side the water without the 
power of advancing in their behalf a shadow of excuse. (5) 
lliis was the state of public feeling, when, on the 19th of 
July, Hallowell arrived in London with letters giving an 
exaggerated account of what had happened in Boston on 
the 10th of June. The news was received with general 
dismay ; London, Liverpool, and Bristol grew anxious ; 
stocks fell greatly, and continued falling. Kumours came 
also of a suspension of commerce, and there was a debt 
due from America to the merchants and manufacturers of 
Ej^land of four millions sterling. (6) 

fit the ministry, anger expelled every other sentiment, 

(1) Bernard to Hillsborough, 30 Nov. 1768. 

(2) UlUsborough to Bernard, U Sept. 1768. 

(3) Hillsborough to Bernard, 1 1 July, 1768. 

(4) W. S. Johnson, to Thaddeus Burr, London, 28 July, 1768. 
(6) N. Boe-ers to Hutchinson, 2 July, 1768. 

(0) Franc^ to CboisenJ, 22 July, 1768. 
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and nearly all united in denouncing " vengeance," as they 
expressed it, " against that insolent town " of Bo8ton.(l) 
The thought of gaining quiet by repealing or modifying 
the Act, was utterly discountenanced. "If the govern- 
ment," said they, " now gives way as it did about the 
Stamp Act, it will be all over with its authority in Ame- 
rica." As Grafton had escaped to the country,(2) Hallo- 
well was examined at the Treasury Chambers before 
Lord North and Jenkinson.(3) He represented that the 
determination to break the revenue laws was not imi- 
versal ; that the revenue officers who remained there were 
not insulted ; that the spirit displayed in Boston did not 
extend beyond its limits; that Salem and Marblehead 
made no opposition to the payment of the duties ; that 
the people in the country would not join, if Boston were 
actually to resist government ; and that the four commis- 
sioners at the castle could not return to town, till 
measures were taken for their protection. 

The memorial of the commissioners themselves to the 
Lords of the Treasury announced, that " there had been a . 
long-concerted and extensive plan of resistance to tho' 
authority of Great Britain j that the people of Boston had 
hastened to acts of violence sooner than was intended ; 
that nothing but the immediate exertion of military power 
could prevent an open revolt of the town, which would 
probably spread throughout the provinces."(4) The 
counter-memorial in behalf of Boston, proving that the 
riot had been caused by the imprudent and violent pro- 
ceedings of the officers of the Iiomneyy(6) met little notice. 
At the same time (6) letters arrived from Virginia, with 
their petitions and memorial, "expressed," said Blair, 
the president of the council, " with modesty and dutiful 
submission ; " but under the calmest language, uttering a 
protest against the right of Parliament to tax America for 
a revenue. 

The party of Bedford, and the duke himself, spoke 

(1) W. S. Johnson's P. S. to Letter of 23 July, 1/68, to W. Pitkin. 

(2) Hamilton to Calcraft, 24 July, 1768. Chat. Corr. iii. 385. Frances 
to Choiseul, 29 July, 1768. 

(3) Treasury Chamber, 21 July, 1/68. Present, Lord North, Mr. Camp- 
bell, and Mr. Jenkinson. 

(4) Narration of Facts relative to American Affairs j Thomas Bradshaw 
to J. Pownall, 22 July, 1768. 

{5) De Berdt's Memorial, 24 July, 1768. Twelve affidavits sent from 
Boston in June. 
(6) Namtive of Facts relative to AmciicBoi «itSiuxft> 
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enly of the necessity of employing force to subdue the 
habitants of Boston, and to make a striking example of 
e most seditious, in order to inspire the other colonies 
th terror.(l) This policy, said Weymouth, will be 
:opted. 

Shelbume, on the contrary, observed, that people very 
uch exaggerated the difficulty ; that it was understood 
ite origin, its principles, and its consequences ; that it 
tmld be absurd to wish to send to America a single 
Iditional soldier, or vessel of war, to reduce colonies, 
hidi would return to the mother country of themselves 
om affection and from interest, when once the form of 
tdr contributions should be agreed upon. (2) But his 
>imons had no effect, except that tne king became 
daily " more importunate witn Grafton, that Shelbume 
tooid be dismissed. (3) 

The cabinet were also "mudi vexed" at Shelburne's 
luctance to engage in secret intrigues with Corsica, 
Hch resisted its cession by Genoa to PVance. The sub- 
et was, therefore, taken out of his hands, and the act of 
kL faith conducted by his colleagues. (4) Unsolicited by 
aoli, the general of the insurgents, they sent to him 
tinant, a Genevese, as a British emissary, with written, (5) 
I well as verbal, instructions. 

Paoli was found wanting everything— money, artillery, 
med vessels, muskets with bayonets, and small field- 
eces, such as could be carried on mules ; (6) but he gave 
mnrances of the fixed purpose of himself and of the 
orsican people, to defend their common liberty ; (7) and 
snuaded the British ministry, that if supplied with what 
9 needed, he could hold out for eighteen months. (8) 
A moment was not lost in supplying most of the articles 
^quested by the Corsicans " " in the manner that would 
last risk a breach with France ; " " and indeed many 
lousand stands of arms were furnished from the stock in 
16 Tower, yet so as to give no indication that they were 
mt from government." While British ministers were 

(1) Frances to Choiseul, 29 July, 1768. 
(3) Frances to Choiseul, 29 July, 1 768. 

(3) Grafton's Autobiognraphy. 

(4) Grafton*s Autobiography. 

(6) Grafton to Dunant in Grafton's Autobiognraphy. 

(6) Conference of Dunant with General Paoli, 24 July, 1768. 

(7) PasquaU di PaoU to the Duke of Grafton, 24 July, Viti^* 
(g) Grafton's AntoMograpby, 
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enjoying the thonglifc of baffling France, they had the 
vexation to find Paoli himself obliged to retire by way of 
Leghorn to England. But their notorious interference 
was treasured up in memory as a precedent. 

When, on the 27th of July, the cabinet definitely 
agreed on the measures to be pursued towards America, 
it sought to unite all England by resting its policy on 
Eockingham's Declaratory Act, and to divide America, by 
proceeding severely only against Boston. 

For Virginia, it was most properly resolved that the 
ofl&ce of its governor should no longer remain a sinecure, 
as it had been for three quarters of a century ; and Am- 
herst, (1) who would not go out to reside there, was in 
consequence displaced, and ultimately indemnified. 

In selecting a new governor, the choice fell on Lord 
Botetourt ; and it was a wise one, not merely because he 
had great afiability and a pleasing address, and was 
attentive to business, but because he was ingenuous and 
frank, sure to write fearlessly and truly respecting Vir- 
ginia, and sure never to ask the secretary to conceal his 
reports. He was to be conducted to his government in a 
seventy-four, and to take with him a splendid coach of 
state. He was to call a new legislature, to closet its 
members, as well as those of the council ; (2) and to 
humour them in almost anything except the explicit denial 
of the authority of Parliament. (3) It would have been 
ill for American independence, if a man like him had been 
sent to Massachusetts. 

But "with Massachusetts," said Camden, (4) "it will 
not be very difficult to deal, if that is the only disobedient 

Srovince." For Boston his voice did not entreat mercy.(5) 
'he cry was, it must be made to repent of its insolence ; 
and its town meetings no longer be sufiered to threaten 

(1) Hillsborough to Amherst, 2? Jaly, 1768; Junias, ii. 2l6. France to 
Choiseul, 5 August, 1768. 

(2) See Narrative of Facts, Hillsborough to Bernard, 30 July, 1768, 
Frances to Choiseul, 5 Aug. 1768. 

(3) Instructions to Lord Botetourt, dated 21 Aug. 1768. 

(4) See Camden to Grafton, 4 Sept. 1768, in Gralton's Autobiography. 

(5) Grafton's Memoirs intimate no dissent on his part or on Camden's. 
They both joined in driving Shelbunie out of the ministry. 

The letter- writers from London affirmed their adhesion. Com3iare Israel 
Maudnit to Hutchinson, U AprU, 1767, and 15 Dec. 1767. and 19 Feb. 1769, 
with the extract of a letter in the Boston Chronicle of Oct. 31— Nov. 7, 
J/68, p. 427, which most be an extract of a letter from Israel Manduit to 

Matcliinson, written after this Cabinet me«^^s ot the 27 of July, as 

appears from Ssane to Same, 10 Feb. \769« 
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and defy tlie government of Great Britain. (1) Two addi- 
tional regiments of five hundred men each, and a frigate, 
were at once to be sent there ; the ship of the line, wliich 
was to take Botetourt to Virginia, might also remain in 
those seas. A change in the charter of Massachusetts 
was resolved on by Hillsborough ; and he also sent over 
orders to inquire, " if any persons had committed acts 
which, under the authority of the statute of Henry the 
Eighth (2) against treason committed abroad, might iustify 
their being brought to England to be tried in the king s 
Bench." (3) 

Salem, (4) a town whose representatives, contrary, how- 
ever, to the judgment of their constituents, voted in favour 
of rescinding, was indicated as the future capital of the 
province. Now Boston must tremble, "for," said the 
secretary, " the Crown will support the laws, and the 
subject must submit to them." 

At this time Bernard received from Gage, in conse- 
quence of the earlier orders from England, an offer of 
troops, if he would make a requisition for them. But 
the council, after a just analysis of the late events, gave 
their opinion, that the civil power did not need the sup- 
port of the troops, nor was it for his majesty's service or 
the peace of the province, that any should be required. 
Bernard dared not avow his own opinion ; (5) but, in his 
spite, he wrote to Hillsborough for " positive orders " (G) 
not to call " a new assembly until the people should get 
truer notions of their rights and interests." 

The advice of the council was inspired by loyalty. All 
attempts at a concert to cease importations had hitherto 
failed ; the menace of the arrival of troops revived the 
design, and early in August, most of the merchants of the 
town of Boston subscribed an agreement, that they would 
not send for any kind of merchandise from Great Britain, 

*' AU these are friends to the Duke of Bedford : they all agree in one 
sentiment about America, and the Doke of Grafton professes now to be of 
the same opinion." Dec. 15, 1767. 

** Lord Camden will go as far as any one in canying it [the Act declara- 
tory of the power to tax] into execution." Letter of 1768. *' The Duke 
of Grafton is certainly determined to support the King's government." Id. 

(1) Israel Mauduit to Hutchinson, in Boston Chroiiicle, i. 428. 

(2) 35 Henry VIII. c. ii. 

(8) Hillsborough to Bernard, 30 July, 1 768. 

(4) Compare Bernard to Hillsborough, 6 Aug. 17685 and Haliowell's 
examination. 

(5) Bernard to Hillsborough, 6 Aug. 1768. 

(6) Bernard to Ga^'e^ 30 July, 1768, 
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some few articles of necessity excepted, during the year 
following the first day of January, 1769; and that they 
would not import any tea, paper, glass, paints or colours, 
until the Act imposmg duties upon them should be 
repealed.(l) 

On the anniversary of the 14th of August, (2) the streets 
of Boston resounded with songs in praise of freedom ; and 
its inhabitants promised themselves that all ages would 
applaud their courage. 

Come, join hand in hand, brave Americans all, j 

By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall j 
To die we can bear, but to serve we disdain; 
For shame is to freedom more dreadful than pain. 
In freedom we're bom, in freedom we'll live 
Our purses are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady ; 
Not as slaves, but as freemen, our money we'll give. 

The British administration was blind to its dangers, 
and believed union impossible. (3) " You will learn what 
transpires in America infinitely better in the city than at 
court;" wrote Choiseul(4) to the French minister in 
England. " Never mind what Lord Hillsborough says,** 
he wrote again ; " the private accounts of American mer- 
chants to their correspondents in London are more 
trustworthy." (5) 

The obedient official sought information in every direc- 
tion — especially of Franklin, than whom no man in 
England uttered more prophetic warnings, or in a more 
benign or more loyal spirit. " He has for years been 
predicting to the ministers the necessary consequences of 
their American measures," said .the French envoy ; (6) 
" he is a man of rare intelligence and well-disposed to 
England; but, fortunately, is very little consulted." 
While the British government neglected the opportuni- 
ties of becoming well-informed respecting America, Choi- 
seul collected newspapers, documents, resolves, instruc- 
tions of towns, and even sermons of the Puritan clergy, 

(1) state of the Disorders, Confusions, &c. Bernard to HiUBboroagh, 
9 Aug. 1768 } and Hutchinson to T. Whately, 10 Aug. 1768. 

(2) Frances to Choiseul,20 Sept. 1768; Bernard to Hillsborough, 29 Aug. 
1768. 

(3) Frances to Choiseul, 5 Aug. 1768. 

(4) Choiseul to Frances, Compiegne, (5 Aug. 1768, 
^5J Choiseul to Frances, 27 Aug. 1768. 

(0^ France to Ciioiseul, 12 Aug. 1769, 
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and with clear sagacity and candid diligence, proceeded 
to construct liis theory. 

** The forces of the English in America are scarcely ten 
thousand men, and they have no cavalry ; " thus reasoned 
the dispassionate statesmen of France : " but the militia 
of the colonies numbers four hundred thousand men, 
and among them several regiments of cavalry. The 
people are enthusiastic for liberty, and have inherited a 
republican spirit, which the consciousness of strength and 
circumstances may push to extremities. They will not be 
intimidated by the presence of troops, too insignificant to 
cause alarm." It was, therefore, inferred that it would 
be hazardous for England to attempt reducing the colonies 
by force. 

*• But why," asked Choiseul,(l) " are not deputies from 
each colony admitted into Parliament as members?" 
And it was answered (2) that "the Americans objected to 
such a solution, because they could not obtain a repre- 
sentation proportioned to their population, and so would 
be whelmed hj superior numbers ; because the distance 
made their regular attendance in Parliament impossible ; 
and because they knew its venality and corruption too 
well to be willing to trust it with their affairs. They had 
no other representatives than agents at London, who kept 
them so well informed, that no project which would turn to 
their disadvantage could come upon them by surprise." By 
this reasoning Choiseul was satisfied, (3) that an American 
representation in Parliament was not practicable; but 
also that " no other method of conciliation " would prove 
less difficult, and that unanimity in America would compel 
the British government to risk the most violent measures, 
or to yield. 

When, on the 19th of August, England heard that 
Massachusetts had, by a vast majority of its representa- 
tives, refused to rescind the resolutions of the preceding 
winter. Lord Mansfield was of the opinion that all the 
members of the late legislative assembly at Boston should 
be sent for, to give an account of their conduct, and that 
all the rigours of the law should be exercised against those 
who should persist in refusing to submit to Parliament. (4) 

(1) Choiseul to Frances, 21 Aug. 1768. 

(2) Frances to Choiseul, 26 Aug. 1768 

(3) Choiseul to Frances, 7 Sept. \76%* 

(4) France to Choiseul, 29 Sept. \7^%, 
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" Where rebellion begins,** said he, " the laws cease, and 
they can invoke none in their favour.** (1) 

To the ambassador of Sjjain, he expressed the opinion 
that the affair of the colonies was the gravest and most 
momentous that England had had since 1688, and saw in 
America the beginnmg of a long and even infinite series 
of revolutions. " The Americans,** he insisted, " must 
first be compelled to submit to the authority of Parlia- 
ment ; it is only after having reduced them to the most 
entire obedience that an inquiry can be made into their 
real or pretended grievances.** (2) The subject interested 
every court in Europe, was watched in Madrid, and was 
the general theme of conversation in Paris, where Fuentes, 
the Spanish minister, expressed the hope that " the Eng- 
lish might master their colonies, lest the Spanish colonies 
also should catch the flame.** (3) 

" I dread the event,** said Camden ; " because the colo- 
nies are more sober and consequently more determined in 
their present opposition than they were upon the Stamp 
Act.** "What is to be doneP** asked Grafton; and 
Camden answered, " Indeed, my dear lord, I do not know. 
The Parliament cannot repeal the Act in question, because 
that would admit the American principle to be right, and 
their own doctrine erroneous. Therefore it must execute 
the law. How to execute it, I am at a loss. Boston is 
the rinffleading province ; and if any country is to be 
chastised, the punishment ought to be levelled there.*' (4) 

But the system which made government subordinate to 
the gains of patronage, was everywhere producing its 
natural results. In South Carolina, the profits of the 
place of provost-marshal were enjoyed under a patent as 
a sinecure by a resident in England, (5) whose deputy had 
the monopoly of serving processes throughout the pro- 
vince, and yet was bound to attend courts nowhere but at 
Charleston. As a consequence the herdsmen near the 
frontier adjudicated their own disputes and ebgulated 
their own police, even at the risk of^a civil war. (6) 

The blood of " rebels ** against oppression was first shed 

(1) Fraac^s to Choiseul, 16 Sept. 1768. 

(2) Frances to Choiseul, 23 Sept. 1768. 

(3) Walpole's George III., iii. 253. 

(4) Grafton's Autobiography, Camden to Grafton, 4 Sept. 1768. Camp- 
bell, V. 279, dates the Letter 4 Oct. 

(6) See the Letters on the subject between the Committee of Corre- 
spondence of South Carolina and its Agent in England. 
C^J Ramsay *8 History of South Carolina, i. 2\4, )i. U^. 
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among the settlers on the branches of the Cape Fear 
Eiver. The emigrants to the upland glades of North 
Carolina, though occupying rich lands, had little coin or 
currency ; yet as the revenue of the province was raised 
by a poll-tax,(l) the poorest labourer among them must 
contribute towards it as much as the richest merchant. 
The sheriffs were grown insolent and arbitrary; often 
distraining even quadruple the value of the tax, and 
ayoiding the owner, till it was too late for him to redeem 
hifl property. All this was the more hateful, as a part of 
the amount was expended by the governor in building 
himself an extravagantly costly palace ; and a part was 
notoriously embezzled. The collecting officers and all 
others, encouraged by the imperious example of Fan- 
ning, (2) who loaded the titles to estates with doubts, (3) 
and charged illegal fees for recording new deeds, con- 
tinued their extortions ; (4) sure of support from the 
whole hierarchy of men in place. Juries were packed ; 
and the grand jury was almost the agent of the extor- 
tioners. The cost of suits at law, under any circumstances 
exorbitant, was enhanced by an unprecedented extent of 
the right of appeal from the county court to the remote 
superior court ; where a farmer of small means would be 
rumed by the expense of attendance with his witnesses. 
** We tell you in the anguish of our souls," said they to 
the governor, " we cannot, dare not go to law with our 
powerful antagonists; that step, whenever taken, will 
terminate in the ruin of ourselves and families." (5) Be- 
sides, the chief justice was Martin Howard, (6) a profligate 
time-server, raised to the bench as a convenient reward 
for having suffered in the time of the Stamp Act, and 
ever ready to use his place as a screen for the dishonest 
profits of men in office, and the instrument of political 
power. Never yet had the tribunal of justice been so 
mocked. 

Goaded (7) by oppression and an intuitive jealousy of 

(1) Boston Chronicle for Nov. 7-14, 1768. Tax in Orange for 1768, as 
stated by Edward Fanning. 

(2) Record of the Court at Hillsborough in Husband's Petition, signed 
by near five hundred of Orange County, 30 April, 1768. Address of the 
inhabitants of Anson County to Gov. Tiyon, 1768. 

(3; Compare Sabine's Loyalists under Fanning. 

(4) Cases of Extortion, &c. substantiated by Testimony, MS. 

(5) Regulators to Gov. Tiyon, 1768. 

(6) Compare Sabine's Loyalists. 

(7) Tyree Haxxi8*a Advertisement, 
VOL. JJI, K 
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frauds, men associated as " regulators, "(1) binding them- 
selves to avoid if possible all payment of taxes, (2) except 
sucli as were levied, and were to be applied according to 
law ; and " to pay no more fees than the law allows ; 
unless under compulsion, and then to bear open testimony 
against it." They proposed to hold a general meeting 
(Quarterly ;(3) but they rested their hopes of redress on the 
independent use gf their elective franchise ; being resolved 
to know and enjoy the liberties which they had inherited, 
without turning pale at the name of " rebellion." *' An 
officer," said the inhabitants of the west side of Haw 
E-iver,(4) ** is a servant to the public ; and we are deter- 
mined to have the officers of this country under a better 
and honester regulation." 

It was easy to foresee that the rashness of ignorant, 
though well-meaning husbandmen, maddened by oppres- 
sion, would soon expose them to the inexorable vengeance 
of their adversaries. As one of the Regulators rode to 
Hillsborough, his horse was, in mere wantonness, seized 
for his levy, but was soon rescued by a party, armed with 
clubs and eleven muskets. Some one at Manning's door 
showed pistols, and threatened to fire among them ; upon 
which four or five heated, imruly persons in the crowd 
discharged their guns into the roof of the house, making 
two or three holes, and breaking two panes of glass with- 
out further damage. (5) At Fanning's instance, a warrant 
was issued by the chief justice to arrest three of the 
rioters, and bring them all the way to Halifax. (6) 

Raising a clamour against the odiousness of rebellion. 
Fanning himself, as military commander in Orange, called 
out seven companies of militia ; (7) but not above one 
hundred and twenty men appeared with arms, and of 
these, all but a few stood neutral or declared in favour of 
the Regulators. (8) In Anson county (9) on the 2l8t of 

(1) A plain, simple Narrative of Facts, signed in behalf of the Regulators 
by a Committee of eight. MS. 

(2) Association Paper agreed upon, &c. &c. 1768, probably of 4 April, MS. 
I have a very full collection of papers on the subject of the Regulators. 

(3) Vote at a General Meeting of the Regulators, 4 April, 1768. 

(4) Request of the Inhabitants of the West Side of Haw River to the 
Assemblymen and Vestrymen of Orange County, 1768. 

(5) Committee of Regulators to Governor Tryon, 30 May, 1768. Lieut.- 
Col. Gray to Colonel Fanning, 9 April, 1768. 

(6) Memorandum preceding Gray's Letter. 
(7) Col. Fsuming to Col. Gray, 13 April, 1768. 

(if J F. Nash and T. Hart to Col. Fanning, 17 Aijxil, 1 768. 
/«; Col. Spencer to Gov. Tryon, 2S ApiW, \7^a. 
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April, a mob interrupted the inferior court ; and, more- 
over,(l) bound themselves by oath(2) to pay no taxes, and 
to protect each other agamst warrants of distress or 
imprisonment. 

In Orange county the discontented did not harbour a 
thought of violence, (3) and were only preparing a petition 
to the governor and council. " They call themselveg 
E-egiilators," said Fanning, ** but by lawyers they must be 
termed rebels and traitors ;" and he calumniated them as 
plotting to take his life, and lay Hillsborough in ashes. (4) 
Meantime Tyron, who, as the king's representative, should 
have joined impartiality with lenity, made himself an open 
volunteer on the side of Fapning, (5) and while he advised 
the people to petition the provincial legislature, (6) he em- 
powered Fanning to call out the militia of eight counties 
besides Orange, and suppress insurrections by force. 

The people of Orange, and equally of Anson, E/Owan 
and Mecklenburg, were unanimous in their resolution to 
claim relief of the governor. Flattery was, therefore, 
mixed vrith menaces, to allure the E>egulators to sign a 
petition which Fanning had artfully drafted, (7) and which 
rather invoked pardon than demanded redress. (8) " You 
may assure yourself from my knowledge of things," wrote 
Fanning's agent to Herman Husbands, " one couched in 
any other terms cannot go down with the governor. The 
hands and the feet should not run in mutiny against the 
head." But he vainly sought to terrify the rustic patriot 
by threats of confiscation of property, perpetual imprison- 
ment, and even the penalties for high treason. (9) 

On the last day of April, the Regulators of Orange 
county, peacefully assembled on Eocky River, appointed 
twelve men on their behalf, " to settle the several matters 
of which they complained ;" (10) instructed " the settlei* " 
to procure a table of the taxables, taxes, and legal fees of 

(1) Address from the Inhabitants of Anson County to Tryon. 

(2) The Oath, in Rules and Resolves of the Anson Mob. 

(3) Compare title Letter of the Regulators to Tryon, 30 May, 1763. 

(4) Fanning to Tryon, 23 April, 1768. 

(5) Gov. Tryon to Fanning, 27 April, 1768. 

(6) Gov. Tryon'8 Proclamation. 

(7) Plain and Simple Narration of Facts, 1768. 

(8) Paper offered for signature at the Council of Regulators, 25 April, 
1768. Petition to his Excellency William Tiyon, Esq. &c. &c. inclosed in 
the letter of Ralph McNair to Herman Husbands, ^ithoat date, but about 
25 April, 1768. 

(9) McNaJr to Herman Husbands, April, 176S. 

(J0J Qeneral Meeting of the Regulators, SO AptiV, l"]^^, 

2:2 
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public oflScers ;(1) and framed a petition to the General 
Assembly, to secure them a fair hearing, and redress where 
they had been wronged. (2) 

Fanning, on his side, unable to induce the E^gulators 
to heed the oiFer(3) of his services, advertised their union 
as a daring insurrection, announced his authority to 
employ against them the militia of eight counties, and 
bade them expect " no mitigation of punishment for their 
crimes ;" at the same time twenty-seven armed men of his 
procuring, chiefly 8herifi*s and their dependants, and 
officers, were suddenly despatched on secret service, 
and after travelling all night, arrived near break of day, 
on Monday the 2nd of May, at Sandy Creek, where 
they made prisoners of Herman Husbands and William 
Butler.(4) 

Against Husbands there was no just charge whatever. 
He had never so much as joined "the Regulation ;" had 
never been concerned in any tumult ; and was seized 
at home on his own land. The " astonishing news," 
therefore, of his captivity, set the county in a ferment. 
IRegulators and their opponents, judging that none were 
safe, prepared alike to go down to his rescue, but were 
tumea back (5) hj " the glad tidings," that the governor 
himself had promised to receive their complaints. 

Hurried to gaol, insulted, tied with cords, and threat- 
ened with the gallows. Husbands succeeded, by partial 
concessions, the use of money, and by giving bonds, to 
obtain his liberty. But it seemed to him, that " he was 
left alone ;" and how could an unlettered farmer contend 
against so many P In his despair he thought to leave his 
home and everything he loved most dearly, and exile 
himself into some new land. With this purpose he " took 
the woods ;"(6) but hearing that the governor had pro- 
mised that the extortioners might be brought to trial, he 
resolved to impeach Fanning, and to show before the 
world whether he was a principal in riots, or whether ho 
had done no more than prosecute every lawful method for 
justice and redress. (7) 

(1) Instmctions to the Settlers appointed by the county. 

(2) Petition of the Regulators to the Governor, Council, and Assembly. 

(3) Col. Fanning to Jacob Fudge, 1 May, 1/68. 

(4) A plain, simple Narrative of Facts. 

{3) Doings of a General Meeting of Regulators and Inhabitants of Orange 
Ckfuntyr, si May, 1768. (6) Husband's Impartial Relation, &c, &c. 

(/) Compare Letter from North Carolina mBo&U>u Qiu.«<^, o« la Aug, 
//I J 863, 2,1, » -e 
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The Ee^lators, on their part, prepaxed their petition, 
which was signed by about five hundred men ; fortified 
it with a precise specification of acts of extortion, con- 
firmed in each instance by oath ; and presented (1) it to 
the governor with their plain and simple narrative, in the 
hope that "naked truth," though offered by the ignorant, 
might weigh as much as the artful representations of their 
" powerful adversary.'* Their language was that oi 
loyalty to the king, and, with a rankling sense of their 
wrongs, breathed affection to the British government, " as 
the wholesomest constitution in being."(2) It is Tryon 
himself who relates that " in their commotions no mischief 
had been done," and that " the disturbances in Anson and 
Orange had subsided."(3) The Eegulators awaited the 
result of the suits at law. But Tryon would not wait. (4) 
He repaired to Hillsborough, threw himself entirely 
against the Eegulators, and demanded of them uncon- 
ditional and immediate submission, (5) and that twelve of 
them should give bonds in a thousand pounds each, for 
the peaceful conduct of them all. An alarm went abroad, 
the first of the kind, that Indians (6) as well as men from 
the lower counties, were to be raised to cut off the inha- 
bitants of Orange county as " rebels." About fifteen 
hundred men (7) were actually in arms ; and yet, when in 
September the causes came on for trial in the presence of 
Tryon, and with such a display of troops. Husbands was 
acquitted on every charge ; and Fanning, who had been 
a volunteer witness against him, was convicted on six 
several indictments. (8) A verdict was also given against 
three Regulators. The court punished Fannmg by a fine 
of one penny on each of his convictions ; the Eegulators 

(1) Copy of the Petition and Signatures in my possession. 

(2) Meeting oi the Committee at Thomas Coxe's Mill, in a movement 
firom Herman Coxe*s. 

(3) Tryon to Hillsborough, 16 June, 1/68. 

(4) Martin's North Carolina, ii. 237, 238. 

(5) Tryon to Inhabitants of Orange County, &c. 1 Aug. 1768. Deposi- 
tions of Tyree Harris and of R. Sutherland, 3 Aug. Regulators to Gov. 
Tryon, deUvered 6 Aug. Order in Council at Hillsborough, 13 Aug. and 
Letter of Tryon to the Regulators. 

(6) Letter of James Hunter, Thos. "Welbum, and Peter Julian, in behalf 
of the Regulators, 19 Aug. 1768. , 

(7) A general Return ol the Troops assembled under his Excellency's 
command, Hillsborough Camp, 22 Sept. 1768. 

(8) Copy of the Docket, reUttng to the Indictments, in Herman Hus- 
bands' Impartial Accoiuat. See Wheeler's Histoty ol NQittiCw^^aac«.^\&.. 
^1, 339, 
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were sentenced to pay fifty pounds each, and be imprisoned 
for six months. 

Tryon would have sent troops to reduce the Itegulators 
to submission by fire and sword ; but his sanguinary dis- 
position was overruled by the council of war.(l) The 
fe^gulators remained quiet at their own homes, brooding 
over the failure of their efforts for redress. They resolved 
at the next election to choose trustworthy men for their 
representatives ; and when the time came, so general was 
the discontent, North Carolina changed thirty (2) of its 
delegates. Yet its people desponded, and saw no way for 
their extrication. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THE TOWNS OP MASSACHUSETTS MEET IN* CONVENTION — 
HILL8B0B0UGH*S ADMINI8TBATI0N OF THE COLONIES 
CONTINUED, 

1768. 

The approach of military rule convinced Samuel Adams 
of the necessity of American independence. From this 
moment (3) he struggled for it delioerately and unremit- 
tingly, as became one who delighted in the stem creed of 
Calvin, which, wherever it has prevailed, in Geneva, Hol- 
land, Scotland, Puritan England, New England, has spread 
intelligence, severity of morals, love of freedom, ana cou- 
rage. He gave himself to his glorious work, as devotedl v 
as though he had in his keeping the liberties of mankindf, 
and was a chosen instrument tor fulfilling what had been 
decreed by the Divine counsels from all eternity. Such a 
cause left no room for fear. " He was," said Bernard, " one 
of the principal and most desperate of the chiefs of the fac- 
tion ;" "the all in all,"(4) wrote Hutchinson, who wished 
him "taken off," and who has left on record that his 

(1) Proceedings and Resolutions of the Council of War, held at Hills- 
borough, 22-23 Sept. 1768. 
(3) Husbands* Impartial Relation. 
(3) B. Adama'B own statement to a friend in 1775. MS. 
W "Irtsfar omnium:" the phrase i8 ta^ieix Itom a. \»tex V«^t^ of 
SatcbiQ8on*B, 
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purity was always above all price. Henceforward, one 
nigh service absorbed his soul — the independence of his 
country. To promote that end, he was ready to serve, 
and never claim a reward for service ; to eflface himself, 
and put forward others ; seeking the greatest things for 
his country, and content with the humblest for himself. 
Boston gathered about him. From a town of merchants 
and mechanics, ii grew with him to be the hope of the 
world ; and the sons of toil, as they took courage to peril 
fortune and life for the liberties they inherited, rose to 
be and to feel that they were the champions of human 
freedom. 

With the people of Boston, in the street, at public meet- 
ings, at the shipyards, wherever he met them, he reasoned 
on the subject that engrossed his affections. His clear 
sagacity discerned that Bernard, and Hutchinson, and the 
commissioners of the customs, had solicited the aid of an 
army ; and he exclaimed against their treachery with bit- 
terness. He held that it would be just to destroy every 
soldier whose foot should touch the shore. " The king," 
he would say, " has no right to send troops here to invade 
the country ; if they come, they will come as foreign 
enemies."(l) 

" We will not submit to any tax," he spoke out, " nor 
become slaves. We will take up arms, and spend our last 
drop of blood, before the king and parliament shall impose 
on us, or settle Crown oflScers, independent of the colonial 
legislature, to dragoon us." He openly denied the supe- 
riority of the existing forms of government. It was not 
reverence for kings, he would say, that brought the 
ancestors of New England to America. They fled from 
kings and bishops, and looked up to the Xing of kings. 
** We are free, therefore," he concluded, " and want no 
king."(2) " Tne times were never better in Eome, than 
when they had no king, and were a free state." As he 
reflected on the extent of the colonies in America, he saw 
the vast empire that was forming, and was conscious it 
must fashion its own institutions, and reform those of 
England. 

But at this time Massachusetts had no representative 

(1) Affidavit of Richard Silvester, sworn to before Chief Justice Hutch- 
inson, and sent to the Secretary of State at the time the Ministry designed 
to take oflf the principal incendiaries. The words of S. Adams ore knowa 
to bare been uttered at or near this time. 

C2J A/ndavits in the State-paper Office, London. 
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body. Bernard liad hinted, that instructions might be 
given to forbid the calling of the Assembly even at the 
annual period in May ; and to reduce the province to sub- 
mission by the indefinite suspension of its legislature. 
Was there no remedy? The men of Boston, and the 
villages round about it, were ready to spring to arms. 
But of what use were " unconnected " movements P Ten 
thousand men had assembled suddenly, in 1746, on 
the rumour of the approach of a French expedition; 
thirty thousand could at a signal come forth, with gun in 
hand, to drive the British troops into the sea ; but was 
there the steady courage to keep passion in check, and 
restrain disorder P 

On the 5th of September, there appeared in the Boston 
Gazette a paper in the form of queries, (1) designed to 
persuade the people that the Acts of Parliament, and the 
measures of the British government for their execution, 
necessarily implied a leaping over all those covenants and 
compacts which were the basis of the political union with 
Great Britain ; that, therefore, it was expedient for the 
inhabitants of every town in the province to choose repre- 
sentatives for a General Assembly, with instructions, on 
their coming together, to pray for the enlargement of their 
privileges to the extent of that first originS charter (2) of 
the colony, which left to the people the choice of their 
governor, and reserved to the Crown no negative on their 
laws. " If," continued the writer, " an army should be 
sent to reduce us to slavery, we will put our lives in our 
hands, and cry to the Judge of all the earth, who will do 
right, saying : — ^Behold, how they come to cast us out of 
this possession which Thou hast given us to inherit. 
Help us, O Lord, our God ; for we rest on Thee, and in 
Thy name we go against this multitude.'* 

W ednesday, the 7th, early in the momidg, the Senegal 
left the port.(3) The next day, the BuJce of Cumberland, 
a large ship, sailed for Nova Scotia. On the 8th of 
September, Bernard let it be known that both vessels of 
war were gone to fetch three regiments. Sullen discon- 

(1) Queries in Boston Gazette, 6 Sept. 1768 j 701, 31, signed Clericus 
Americanus. Bernard to Hillsborough, l6 Sept. 1768, Letters to Hills- 
borough, &c. 70. 

(2) •• The old Charter, which had nothing of royalty in it." Bernard to 
Hillsborough, l6 September, 1768 ; Letters to Hillsborough, 74. 

(3; Compare Gs^e to HiJlsborou|;h, 7 Sept. 1768, 
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tent appeared on almost every brow.(l) On the 9th, a 
petition was signed for a town meeting, " to consider of 
the most wise, constitutional, loyal, and salutary mea- 
sures "(2) in reference to the expected arrival of troops. 

Union was the heart's desire of Boston ; union, first 
with all the towns of the province, and next with the 
sister colonies ; and the confidence which must precede 
union could be established only by consummate prudence 
and self-control. On Saturaav, Otis, Samuel Adams, 
and Warren, met at the house of Warren, (3) and drew up 
the plan for the town meeting, the resolves, and the order 
of tne debates. The subject was not wholly new ; Otis 
had long before pointed out the proper mode of redress 
in the eontingency(4) which had now occurred. It must 
be ascertained if the colony, in the midst of excitement, 
could preserve the self-possession necessary for instituting 
government.(5) 

All day Sunday, Bernard suffered fi:om " false alarms 
and threats as usual ;" insisted that a rising was agreed 
upon ;(6) and in his fright at an empty barrel placed on 
the beacon, actually called a meeting of the council."(7) 

On Monday, the 12th, the inhabitants of Boston gathered 
in a town meeting, at Faneuil Hall, where the arms be- 
longing to the town, to the number of four hundred mus- 
kets, lay in boxes on the floor. After a prayer from the 
fervid and eloquent Cooper, minister of tne congregation 
in Brattle-street, and the election of Otis as moderator, a 
committee inquired of the governor the grounds of his 
apprehensions that regiments of his Majesty's troops were 
daily to be expected ; and he was also requested, " in the 

I)recarious situation of their invaluable rights and privi- 
eges, civil and religious, to issue precepts for a General 
Assembly.'* On the next morning, at ten o'clock, report 
was made that troops were expected to arrive ; and that 
Bernard refused to call an assembly. Rashness on the 
part of the people of Boston would have forfeited the con- 

(1) Bernard to Gage, l6 Sept. 1768. Captain Comer's Diary, Thursday, 
8 Sept. 

(2) Words of the Petition to the Selectmen. 

(3) Bernard to Hillsborough, 16 Sept. 1768, Letters to the Ministry, 70. 
Comer's Diary, 10 Sept. 1768. 

(4) Diary of John Adams, in Works, ii. 161, 162. 

(5) Captain Comer's Diary, Sunday, 11 Sept. 1768. 

(6) Bernard to Gage, 16 Sept. 

(7) Bernard to Hillsborough, Letters to the Mini&txy , 7^^ 
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fidence of their own province, and the sympathies of the 
rest ; while feebleness would have overwhelmed their cause 
with ridicule. It was necessary for them to halt, but to 
find a position where it was safe to do so ; and they bcj^an 
with the declaration, that " It is the first principle in civil 
society, founded in nature and reason, that no law of the 
society can be binding on any individual, without his con- 
sent, given by himself in person, or by his representative 
of his own free election." They further appealed, not to 
natural rights only, but to the precedents of the revolution 
of 1688 ; to the conditions on which the House of Hanover 
received the throne ; to the Bill of Eights of William and 
Mary ; and to their own charter ; and then they proceeded 
to resolve, '* That the inhabitants of the town of Boston 
will, at the utmost peril of their lives and fortunes, main- 
tain and defend their rights, liberties, privileges, and 
immunities." To remove uncertainty respecting these 
rights, they voted "that money could not be levied, nor a 
standing army be kept up in the province, but by their 
own free consent." 

This report was divers times distinctly read and con- 
sidered, and it was unanimously voted that it be accepted 
and recorded. The record remains, to the honour of 
Boston among all posterity. 

" There are the arms," said Otis, pointing to the chests 
in which they lay. " When an attempt is made against 
your liberties, they will be delivered." One man, impa- 
tient to ofier resistance, cried out that they wanted a 
head ; another, an old man, was ready to rise and resume 
all power ; a third reasoned that liberty is as precious as 
life, and may equally be defended against the aggressor ; 
that when a people's liberties are tlJeatened, they are in 
a state of war, and have a right to defend themselves. 

But every excessive opinion was overruled or restrained, 
•fiothat the country might the more cheerfully respond to the 
town of Boston. The Bill of Eights declared that, for th6 
redress of grievances, parliaments ought to be held fre- 
quently ; the Assembly of Massachusetts had been arbi- 
trarily dissolved, and Bernard refused to issue writs for a 
new one, so that the legislative rights of the colony were 
suspended. The town, therefore, following the precedent 
of 1688, proposed a convention in Faneuil Hall. To this 
body they elected Gushing, Otis, Samuel Adams, and 
Mancock, a committee to represent t\iem*, an^ ^x^^iX^^ 
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their selectmen to inform the several towns of the province 
of their design. (1) It was also voted, by a very great 
majority, that every one of the inhabitants should provide 
himself with fire-arms and ammunition ; and this vote was 
grounded partly on the prevailing rumour of a war with 
France, but more on the precedent of the revolution of 
King William and Queen Mary. A cordial letter was 
read from the merchants of New York, communicating 
the agreement (2) of themselves and the mechanics, to 
cease importing British goods. 

It was also unanimously voted, that the selectmen 
wait on the several ministers of the Gospel within the 
town, to desire that the next Tuesday might be set apart 
as a day of fasting and prayer ; and it was so kept by all 
the congregational churches. 

On the 14th of September, just after a vessel had 
arrived in forty days from Falmouth, bringing news how 
angry people in England were with the Americans, (3) 
that three regiments were coming over, that fifty state 
prisoners were to be sent home, the selectmen issued a 
circular, repeating the history of their grievances, and 
inviting every town in the province to send a committee 
to the convention, to give " sound and wholesome advice," 
and "prevent any sudden and unconnected measures." 
The cify of London had never done the like in the great 
rebellion.(4) 

The proceedings of the meeting in Boston had a greater 
tendency towards a revolution than any previous measures 
in any of the colonies. ** They have delivered their sen- 
timents in the style of a ruling and sovereign nation, who 
acknowledge no dependence," wrote Gage. "Sedition," 
he feared, " might be catching, and show itself in New 
York."(5) " Your life is in danger from those Catilines, 
the Sons of Liberty," said Auchmuty (6) to Hutchinson. 
Bernard was sure that but for the Bomney a rebellion 

(1) Compare Edmund Burke's Speech, 8 Nov. 1 768, in Cavendish, i. 39. 
" Such an order to a Governor was an annihilation of the Assembly ; and 
when the Assembly was ^solved, an usurped Assembly met." 

(2) New York Resolves, subscribed by merchants, dated 27 Aug:ust, 1768, 
and Resolves by the tradesmen of New York, dated 6 Sept. 1768, referring 
to the salutary measures entered into by the people ot Boston. In supple- 
ment to Boston Gazette of 19 Sept. 1768. 

(3) Captain Comer*s Diary, 14 Sept. 1768. 

(4) Hutchinson's History, iii. 205. 

(5) Gagre to HiJlsboroagrh, 26 Sept. 1768. 

(6) BobertAacbmaty to Hutchinson, 14 Sefit. 17^9* 
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would have broken out ; lie reported a design against the 
castle, and talked of discovering the very names of Bye 
hundred men enrolled for the service ; he acknowledged 
what he called " the melancholick truth, that his govern- 
ment was subdued ; " he trembled for his own safety ; 
two regiments would not be sufficient for his protection, 
" I dare not," said he, " publish a proclamation against 
the convention, (1) without first securing my retreat." 
" I wish I were away,"(2) he owned to those around him ; 
the offer of a baronetcy, and the vice-government of Vir- 
ginia, coming to hand, he accepted them "most thank- 
fully," and hoped to embark for England in a fortnight. (3) 
He had hardly indulged in this day-dream for twenty-four 
hours, when his expectations were dashed by the account 
of Botetourt's appointment, and he began to quake, lest 
he should lose (4) Massachusetts also. Of a sudden he 
was become the most anxious and unhappy man in 
Boston. 

On Monday, the 19th, Bernard announced to the coun- 
cil, that two regiments were expected from Ireland, that 
two others were coming at once from Halifax, and desired 
that for one of them quarters might be prepared (5) within 
the town. " The process in quartering," replied the 
council, (6) " must be regulated by the Act of Paruament ;" 
and that required the civil officers to " quarter and billet 
the officers and soldiers in his Majesty's service in the 
barracks ; and only in case there was not sufficient room 
in the barracks to^ find other quarters for the residue of 
them."(7) The council, therefore, after an adjournment 
of three days, during which " the militia were under 
arms,(8) exercising and firing," spoke out plainly, that as 
the barracks at Castle William were sufficient to accom- 
modate both regiments ordered from Halifax, the Act of 
Parliament required that they should be quartered there. 
Upon this, Bernard produced the letter of General Gage, 

(1) Bernaxd to Hillsborough, 9 Sept. and 16 Sept. 1768. Letters to the 
Ministry, 70, 74. 

(2) Compare Hillsborough to Gage, l6 Sept. 1768, and Captain Comer's 
Diary , Thursday, 15 Sept. "Threats and panic as usual. The Governor 
"Wishes himself away ; says he believes the Romney prevented rebellion.'* 

(3) Bernard to Hillsborough, 17 Sept. 1768. 
' (4) Bernard to Hillsborough, is Sept. 1768. 

(5) Bernard to Hillsborough, 23 Sept. 1768. 

(6) See Note to the Letter of the major part of the Council to Lord 
Unishdrongh, 15 April, 1769, in Letters to Hillsborough. 

C/) Major part of the Council to HiUsboxou^Yi, \& A.9riL, 1769. 
(8) Captain Comer's Diaiy. 
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by whicli it appeared, that one only of the coming regi- 
ments was ordered for the present to Castle WiUiani, and 
one to the town of Boston. "It is no disrespect to the 
general," answered the council, "to say that no order 
whatsoever, coming from a general or a secretary of war, 
or any less authority than his Majesty and Parliament, 
can supersede an Act of Parliament ; ** and they insisted, 
that General Gage could not have intended otherwise, for 
the Act provided, " that if any military officer should take 
upon himself to quarter soldiers in any of his Majesty's 
dominions in America otherwise than was limited and 
allowed by the Act, he should be ipso facto cashiered and 
disabled to hold any military employment in his Majesty's 
service."(l) Besides, it was urged that quartering troops 
in the body of the town was inconsistent with its peace. 

The coimcil, who were conducted in their opposition by 
James Bowdoin, one of the most heartily loyal men in the 
king's dominions, was in the right in the interpretation of 
the law, and equally so on the question of prudence ; for 
why irritate the people of the town unnecessarily by the 
presence of soldiers P At the castle they would be service- 
able on the shortest notice. 

Bernard, with no ground of complaint against the coun- 
cil, but that they respected the law, and gave good and 
prudent advice, only wrote to Hillsborough : (2) " The 
council are desirous to lend a hand to the convention, to 
bring about a forfeiture of the charter. (3) The govern- 
ment is entirely subdued. If the three regiments ordered 
to Boston were now quietly in their quarters, it would 
not follow that it could renew its functions. The for- 
feiture of the charter is an event most devoutly to be 
wished."(4) 

On the appointed day, Thursday, the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, the anniversary of the king's coronation, about 
seventy persons, from sixty-six towns, came together in 
Faneuil Hall in convention, (5) and their number increased 
till ninety-six towns and eight districts, nearly every 
settlement in the colony, were represented. By the mere 

(1) Bernard to Hillsborough, 23 Sept. 1768, and Answer of the Council, 
26 Sept. 1768. 

(2) Compare Bernard to Hillsborough, 24 Sept. 1768, and S. Adams to 
De Berdt, Oct. 1768. 

(3) Bernard to Hillsborough, 26 Sept. 1768. 

(4) Bernard to Hillsborough, 27 Sept. 1768. . 

(5) Compare Franc^ of the French Embassy at LoMoxv \a v:!X!iQ\&<sic;x^ 
S9 Oct, 170s, 
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act of assembling, tlie object of the convention was accom- 
plished. It was a bold and successful attempt to show 
that if the policy of suppressing the legislature should be 
persisted in, a way was discovered by which legislative 
government could still be instituted, and a general expres- 
sion of opinion and concentration of power be obtained. 
And though at first Otis was unaccountably absent, (1) 
they marked their own sense of the character of this 
meeting by electing the speaker and clerk of the late 
House of Representatives to the same offices in their own 
body. 

" They have committed treason," shouted all the Crown 
officers in America. " At least the selectmen, in issuing 
the circular for a convention, have done so ; " and pains 
were taken to obtain and preserve some of their original 
letters with their signatures. " Boston," said Gage, " is 
mutinous ; "(2) " its resolves treasonable and desperate." 
" Mad people procured them ; mad people govern the 
town, and influence the province."(3) 

The convention, soon after it was organized, requested 
the governor to summon the constitutional Assembly of 
the province, in order to consider of measures for pre- 
venting an unconstitutional encroachment of military 
power on the civil establishment. The governor (4) re- 
fused to receive this petition ; and he admonished " the 
gentlemen assembled at Faneuil Hall, under the name of 
a convention, "(5) to break up instantly, and separate 
themselves, or they should be made to " repent of their 
rashness." The message was received with derision. 
^ In the same spirit, the council, adhering to their pur- 
pose of conforming strictly to the Billeting Act, reduced 
to writing the reasons for their decision to provide no 
quarters in town till the barracks at the castle should be 
full ; and on the 26th of September communicated it to 
Bernard, published it in the Boston Gazette, and sent a 
copy to Ix)rd Hillsborough. The law was explicit and 
unambiguous, and not only sanctioned, but required the 
decision which they had taken, 

Cl) " Mr. Otis in the country much disconcerts them." Captain Comer's 
Diary for 22 Sept. "the Coronation.'* 

(2) Compare Paper of Intelligence, inclosed in Gage's, No. 16, of 26 Sept. 
1768. 

(3) Letters, &c. &c. 41. 

(4) Bernard's Message to Gentlemen assembled at Faneuil Hall. 

{■5J Compare the Report on this sul^ect ot ¥xtAC^ to Ghoiseul, 4 Nov. 
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Tlie paper of the council proved a disregard for an Act 
of Parliament by the very persons who set up to enforce 
parliamentary authority. On the side of the province no 
Jaw was violated ; (1) only men would not buy tea, glass, 
colours, or paper ; on the side of Hillsborough, Bernard, 
and Gage, requisitions were made contrary to the words 
and the indisputable intent of the statute. In the very 
beginning of tne coercive measures, Boston gained a moral 
victory ; it placed itself on the side of law, and proved its 
enemies to be lawbreakers. The immediate effect of the 
pul)lication was, says Bemard,(2) " the greatest blow that 
tad been given to the king's government." "Nine- 
tenths of the people considered the declaration of the 
council just."(3) "Throughout the province they were 
ripe for almost anything."(4) The British ministry never 
dared seriously to insist on the provision for the troops 
required by the Billeting Act. 

The convention, which remained but six days in session, 
repeated the protest of Massachusetts against taxation of 
the colonies by the British Parliament ; against a standing 
army; against the danger to "the liberties of America 
from a united bodj of pensioners and soldiers." (5) They 
renewed their petition to the king, which they enjoined 
their agent to deliver in person as speedily as possible. 
They resolved to preserve good order by the aid of the 
civil magistrate alone. "While the people," said they, 
" wisely observe the medium between an abject submis- 
sion under grievous oppression on the one hand, and irra- 
tional attempts to obtam redress on the other, they may 
promise themselves success in recovering the exercise of 
their just rights, relying on Him who nueth according to 
His pleasure, with unerring wisdom and irresistible in- 
fluence, in the hearts of the children of men." (6) They 
then dissolved themselves, leaving the care for the pubHo 
to the council. 

This was the first great example in America of the 

(1) Samuel Adams to De Berdt, Oct. 1768. 

(2) Supplement to Bernard to Hillsborough, No. 24, of 37 Sept. 1768. 

(3) Hutchinson to T. Whately, Boston, 4 Oct. 1768. 

(4) Andrew EUot to T. Hollis, 57 Sept. 1768. 

(5) Boston Gazette, 10 Oct. 1768, contains the letter from the Convention 
to De Berdt, dated Boston, 27 Sept. 1768, and sigrned Thomas Gushing, 
Chairman. 

(6) Compare Franc(^s to Choiseul, 21 Sept. 1768; and Same to Same, 
23 Sept. 1763. Also, A. Eliot to T. Hollis, 27 Sept. 1768, and Same to Same^ 
17 Oct. 1768L 
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Fabian policy ; tlie first restoration of affairs by delay. 
Indiscreet men murmured ; but the intelligent perceived 
the greatness of the result. When the attorney and 
solicitor-general of England were called upon to find 
traces of high treason in what had been done, De Grey as 
well as Dunning declared none (1) had been committed. 
" Look into the papers," said De Grey, " and see how well 
these Americans are versed in the Crown law ; I doubt 
whether they have been guilty of an overt act of treason, 
but I am sure they have come within a hair's breadth of 
it." (2) 



CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

THE CELTIC-AMBEICAN EEPUBLIC ON THE BANKS OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

1768. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of September, just after the 
convention broke up, the squadron from Halifax arrived, 
and anchored at noon in Nantasket Bay. It brought not 
two regiments only, but artillery also, which Bernard, by 
a verbal message, had specially requested. Dalrymple, 
the commander of the troops, " expressed infinite surprise 
that no quarters had been prepared." On Thursday, the 
29th, a council was summoned, at which Smith, the com- 
manding officer of the fleet, and Dalrymple were present. 
After much altercation, the council adhered to the law ; 
and the governor to his declaration of a total want of 
power to do anything in his province. (3) " Since that reso- 
lution was taken to rise in arms in open rebellion," wrote 
Gage,(4) " I don't see any cause to be scrupulous." On 
the following day the whole squadron was anchored near 
the Romneyy{b) off Castle William, in the hope to inti- 
midate the council; but without success. At that mo- 
ment Montresor, the engineer, arrived express from 

(1) Opinion of De Grey and Dunning on the Papers submitted to them, 
Nov. 1768. 

(2) The Attomey-Generalin the Debate of 26 Jan. 17695 Cavendi8h,r. 196. 

(3) Dalrymple to Ga^, 2 Oct. 1768. 
(4) Gage to Bernard, 2 Oct. 1768. 

C^J CaptaSn Smith to Commodore Hood, 6 Oct. \^Sft. 
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General Gage to assist in recovering the castle, if lie 
should find it in the hands of the rebels ; and he brought 
an order to land not one but both the regiments within 
the settled part of the town of Boston itself. (1) 

The 1st of October the order was to be executed. The 
governor, on the occasion, stole away into the country, 
leaving Dalrymple to despise " his want of spirit," (2) and 
** to take the whole upon himself," without the presence 
of a civil officer. As if they were come to an enemy's 
country, (3) eight ships of war with tenders were placed 
off the wharfs, with loaded cannon and springs on their 
cables, so that they commanded the town ; after this, the 
fourteenth and twenty-ninth regiments, and a part of the 
fifty-ninth, with a train of artillery and two pieces of 
cannon, effected their landing (4) on the Long Wharf. 
Each soldier having received sixteen round of shot, they 
inarched with drums beating, fifes playing, and colours 
flying through the streets of the defenceless, unarmed, quiet 
town, which made not the least show of resistance ; and by 
four in the afternoon they paraded on Boston Common. 

" All their bravadoes ended as may be imagined," said 
an officer. " Men are not easily brought to fight," wrote 
Hutchinson, (5) " when they know death by the sword or 
the halter will be the consequence." "Great Britain," 
remarked a wise observer, " will sooner or later repent 
her mistaken policy." (6) 

Dalrymple encamped the twenty -ninth regiment, which 
had field-equipage ; for the rest he demanded quarters of 
the Selectmen. They knew the law too well to comply ; 
but, as the night was cold, the compassion of the inhabi- 
tants was moved for the soldiers, and about nine o'clock 
the Sons of Liberty allowed them to sleep in Faneuil 
Hall. (7) " By management," said he, " I got possession 
of the School of Liberty, and thereby secured all their 
arms." (8) 

(1) Bernard to Hfllsborough, 1 Oct. 1768. Letters to the Ministry, 92. 
Proceedings of Council, No. v. 8 Oct. 1768, in Letters to Hillsborough, 126. 
(2J Lieut.-Colonel Dahymple to Commodore Hood, 4—5 Oct. 1768. 

(3) Council of Massachusetts Bay to Hillsborough, 15 April, 1769. 
Letters, &c. 

(4) Captain Smith to Commodore Hood, 5 Oct. 1768. L. Col. Dalrymple 
to Gage, Bernard to Hillsborough. 

(5) Letter of Hutchinson to , 8 Dec. 1768. 

(6) A. Eliot to T. Hollis, 1? Oct. 1768. 

(7) Dalrymple to Gage, 2 Oct. 1768. 

(8) Daliympleto Hood, 4 Oct. i;68. 

VOL, III, L 
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" I will keep poasession of this town, where faction 
seems to prevail beyond conception," he blustered ; (1) 
we shall see how he redeemed his word. For the present, 
the passive resistance which he encountered compelled him 
to ask aid of the commander of the fleet. The troops were 
in a miserable condition, having neither quarters nor any 
means to dress their provisions. 

On Monday, the 3rd, Bernard laid before the Council 
Dalrymple's requisition for the enumerated allowances to 
troops in barracks. " We," answered the Council, " are 
ready on our part to comply with the Act of Parliament, 
if the colonel will on his." (2) 

After two days' reflection, the Council consented to 
the appointment of a commissary, if he would *' take the 
risk of the province's paying the charge of his office. The 
condition was strictly right; for, to appropriate money 
was the attribute of the Assembly. Smce there was no 
Assembly, no power in the province could pledge its 
credit. (3) 

" Tyranny begins," said Samuel Adams, (4) " if the law 
is transgressed to another's harm. It behoves the public 
to avail themselves of the remedy of the law. It is always 
safe to adhere to the law. We must not give up the law 
and the constitution, which is fixed and stable, and is the 
collected and long-digested sentiment of the whole, and 
substitute in its room the opinion of individuals, than 
which nothing can be more uncertain." 

While Hood meditated embarking for Boston to winter 
there, (5) Gage came from New York to demand in person 
quarters for the regiments in the town. The Council would 
grant none till the barracks at the castle were filled. (6) 

The governor and the sheriff" attempted, at least, to get 
possession of a ruinous building belongmg to the province ; 
but its occupants had taken the opinion of the best lawyer, 
and kept them at bay. (7) 

(1) Dalrymple to Gape, 2 Oct. 1768. . 

(2) Bernard to HiUsborough. Letters to the Ministry, 94, 5 Oct. 1768; 
Dalrymple to Commodore Hood, 4 Oct. IjGSj Captain Smith to Commo- 
dore Hood, 5 Oct. 1768. 

(3) Bernard to Hillsborough, 6 Oct. 1768. Major part of Council to 
Hillsborough, 15 April, 1769. 

(4) Samuel Adams in Boston Gazette, 10 Oct. 1768. 

(5) Commodore Hood to Mr. Stephens, Secretary of the Admiralty; 
Halifax, 12 Oct. 1768. 

(d) Gage to Commodore Hood, 18 Oct. 1768. 
r/J Bernard to iJUlsborough, IB Oct. 1768. 
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Bernard next summoned all the acting justices to meet 
him, and renewed the general's demand for quarters. 
"Not till the barracks are filled/* they answered, con- 
formingr to the law. (I) " How absurd and ungrateful," 
cried Hutchinson. (2) " The clause," wrote Gage, " is by 
no means calculated for this country, where every man 
studies law," (3) " I am now at the end of my tether," 
said Bernard to his council, and he asked them to join him 
in naming a commissary. " To join in such appointment," 
answered the Council, " would be an admission that tho 
proyince ought to be charged with the expense." The 
officers themselves could not put the troops mto quarters, 
for they would, under the Act, be cashiered, on being con- 
victed of the fact before two justices of the peace. " Be- 
fore two justices ! " exclaimed Gage, " the best of them 
the keeper of a paltry tavern," (4) 

At last, the weather growing so severe that the troops 
could not remain in tents, " the commanding officer (5) 
was obliged to hire houses at very dear rates," as well as 
procure, at the expense of the Crown, all the articles 
required by Act of Parliament of the colony. The main 
guard was established opposite the State House, and 
cannon were pointed towards the rooms in which the 
legislature was accustomed to sit. But as the town gave 
an example of respect for law, there was nothing for the 
troops to do. Two regiments were there as idle lookers- 
on, and two more were coming to share the same inactivity. 
Every one knew that they could not be employed except 
on a requisition from a civil officer ; and there was not a 
magistrate in the colony that saw any reason for calling 
in their aid, nor a person in town disposed,' to act in a 
way to warrant it. So that, after all that had been done, 
the spirit of the colonies was as intractable as ever. 

The commissioners of the customs, whose false alarms 
had brought troops to the province, having received 
orders to return to Boston, wished to get from the Council 
some excuse for their departure, as well as for their 
return. ** They had no just reason for absconding from 

(1) Compare Samuel Adams to Derniys de Berdt, Esq. Boston, 3 Oct. 
1768. 

(2) Hutchinson to T. Pownall, 8 Nov. 1768. 

(3) Bernard to HiUsborough, 1 Nov. 1768; Gage to Hillsborough, 
31 Oct. 1768. 

(4) Gage to Hillsborough, 31 Oct. 1768. 

(5) Hutchinson to , 8 Dec. 1768. 

l2 
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their duty," said Bowdoin ;(1) and tlie Council left them 
to return of themselves; but in an address to Gage, 
adopted by a vote of fifteen out of nineteen, (2) they 
explained how trivial had been the disorders on whicn 
the request for troops had been grounded. Gage 
became convinced by his inquiries, that the disturbance 
in March was trifling ; that on the 10th of June the 
commissioners were neither attacked nor menaced ; that 
more obstructions had arisen to the service from the 
servants of government, than from any other cause. (3) 
But purblind in the light, he adopted the sentiments and 
language of Bernard ; and advised barracks and a fort on 
Fort Hill to command the town; while the governor 
urged anew a forfeiture of the charter, and owned 
that " troops would not restore the authority of govern- 
ment." (4) 

It was on every one's lips, that the die was thrown, 
that they must wait for the event ; but the parties who 
waited were each in a difierent frame of mind. A trou- 
blesome anxiety took possession of Bernard, who began 
to fear his recall, and intercede to be spared. (5) " These 
red coats make a formidable appearance," said Hutchin- 
son, with an exulting countenance, and an air of com- 
placency, buoyant with the prospect of rising one step 
higher. The soldiers Hked the country they were come 
to, and, sure that none would betray them, soon deserted 
in numbers. (6) The commissioners were more haughty 
than before, and gratified their malignity by arresting 
Hancock and Malcolm on charges, confidently made, but 
never established. (7) All were anxious to know the 
decision of the king and the new Parliament, respectiog 
the great question between government by consent and 
government by authority. 

(1) Votes of CouncU, inclosed in Gov. Bernard's Letter, No. 31, 5 Nov. 
1768. Major part of the Council to Hillsborough, 59, 6o. 

(2) Address to General Gage from fifteen members of the Council, 27 
Dec. 1768; Letters to Hillsborough, 129, 134. 

(3) Governor Wentworth to the Marquis of Rockingham, New Hamp. 
fihire, Nov. 12, 1768 : " It gives me great pleasure to find the General, 
since his arrival in Boston, has entirely the same sentiments." In Alber- 
marle's Rockingham, ii. 88. It is to be borne in mind that Wentworth 
was as loyal to Great Britain as any of them all. 

(4) Gage to HiUsborough, 31 Oct. 17683 Letters to HiUsborough, 33, 34. 
Bernard to Hillsborough, 12 Nov. 1768 -, Bernard to Secretary Pownall, 
7 Nov. 1768. 

f5) HutcWnson to T. Whately, Boston, 17 Oct. 17C8. 
0J Andrew Eliot to Thomas HoUis, 17 Oct. 1768. 
C/J Gage to Hillsborough, Nos. 19, 28, 5 MwOa, \7^. 
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But the determination of tlie king was evident from the 
first. " Chatham, even if he is crazed, is the person who 
most merits to be observed," wrote Cboiseul ; (1) but the 
British ministry had less discernment. Yielding to the 
" daily " (2) importunities of the king, Grafton prepared 
to dismiss Shelburne.(3) The assent of Camden was 
desired. " You are my pole-star," Camden (4) was 
accustomed to say to Chatham ; " I have sworn an 
oath, I will go, I will go where you lead." But now 
he encouraged Grafton to slight their justly dissatis- 
fied benefactor, as ** brooding over his own suspicions 
and discontent." (5) " I will never retire upon a 
scanty income," he added, " unless I should be forced 
by something more compelling than the earl of Shel- 
burne's removal. You are my pole-star, Chatham being 
eclipsed." (6) 

Grafton wished earnestly to gain Chatham's acqui- 
escence in the proposed cliange, and repaired to Hajres 
to give assurances, that no new " bias " swayed liim 
from the connection, to which his faith was pledged. 
** My lord's health," answered the countess, " is too 
weak to admit of any communication of business ; but 
I am able to tell your grace, from my lord himself, that 
Lord Shelburne's removal will never have his consent." 
The king awaited anxiously the result of the interview ; (7) 
and notwithstanding the warning, Shelburne was re- 
moved. To Camden's 8urpriBe,(8) the resignation of 
Chatham instantly followed. Grafton and the king inter- 
posed with solicitations ; (9) but even the hope of tri- 
umphing over the aristocracy had lost its seductive 
power ; and the earl remained inflexible. Camden knew 

(1) Choiseul to the French Embassy at London, 21 Aug. 1 768. 

(2) Grafton's Autobiography. 

(3) Compare Frances to Choiseul, 7 Oct. 1 768. 

(4) Camden to Chatham, 20 March, 1768. Chatham's Correspondence, 
iii. 325. 

(5) Lord Camden to the Duke of Grafton, 29 Sept. 17683 in Campbell's 
Chancellors, v. 277. 

(6) Camden to Grafton, 4 Sept. 1768. The date of 4 Sept. seems to me 
the correct one. 

(7) Lady Chatham's Memorandum of a conversation with the Duke oi 
Grafton, 9 Oct. 1768. Chatham Corr. iii. 337. .^ 

(8) Camden to the Duke of Grafton, 14 Oct. 1768. "Though I was 
apprehensive that Lord Shelbume's dismissal would make a deep impres- 
Bion upon Lord Chatham's mind, yet I did notex'B*5^>2B3a^\»aassa.T«^\v 
nation. ** 

(0) King to Chatham, 4 Oct. 1768. Chatham CoR. m. ^V&. 
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that he ought to have retired also ; (1) he hushed his 
scruples by the thought that his illustrious friend had 
not asked him to do it ; and continued saying " He 
shall still be my pole-star," (2) even while the emolumentg 
of office were for a time attracting him to advise a public 
declaration from the king, that Townshend's Revenue 
Act should be executed, and " Boston," " the ringleading 
province," be " chastised." (3) 

The removal of Shelburne opened the cabinet to the 
ignorant and incapable earl of Eochford, who owed his 
selection to the mediocrity of his talents and the impossi- 
bility of finding a secretary of state more thoroughly 
submissive. (4) He needed money, being so poor as to 
have once told Choiseul, with tears in his eyes, that if he 
lost the embassy which he then filled, he should be with- 
out resources. (5) He had a passion also to play a part, 
and in his moments of glorying, would boast of his inten- 
tion to rival not Chatham, he would say, but Pitt ; (6) 
though he could not even for a d&j adhere steadily to 
one idea. " His meddlesome disposition," said Choiseul, 
** makes him a worse man to deal with than one of 
greater ability." " You," answered Du Chatelet,(7) 
"may turn his foibles and defects to the advantage of the 
kinff." After his accession, the administration was the 
wesucest and the worst which England has known since 
its Ee volution. 

It had no sanction in public opinion, and the subser- 
vient Parliament was itself losing its authority and the 
reverence of the nation. A reform was henceforward 
advocated by GrenviUe. ** The number of electors," 
such was his declared (8) opinion, " is become too small 
in proportion to the whole people, and the colonies ought 
to be allowed to send members to Parliament." (9) 

" What other reason than an attempt to raise discon- 
tent," replied Edmund Burke as the organ of the Eock- 

(1) Camden to Chatham, 20 March, 1766. «• Indeed, my dear Lord, our 
seals ought to go together," &c. Chat. Corr. iii. 325. 

(2) Camden to the Countess of Chatham, 22 Oct. 1768. 

(3) Camden to Grafton, 4 Sept. or 4 Oct. 1 768. 

(4) Frances to Choiseul, 29 Sept. 1768. 

(5) Choiseul to Frances, 21 Sept. 1768. 

(6) Choiseul to France, 12 Oct. 1768. 

C/J I>u Cb&telet tOjChoiseul, 18 Nov. 1768 ; Same to Same, 28 Nov. 1768. 
CSJ GrenviUe to William Knox, Oct. 175a, \n k\>v«QAioL to vol, ii. of 
JSxtra Omcial State Papers, 23. 
CPJ The State of the Nation, published in Oct. \75«. 
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infifliam Whigs, " can lie have for suggesting that we are 
not happy enough to enjoy a sufficient number of voters 
in England P Our fault is on the other side." And he 
mocked at an American representation and union with 
America as the vision of a lunatic.(l) 

The opinions of Grenville were obtaining universal cir- 
culation, just as intelligence was received of the proceed- 
ings of the town of Boston relative to the proposed 
convention. From their votes, it was inferred that the 
troops would be opposed, should they attempt to land ; 
that Massachusetts Bay, if not all the colonies, must 
henceforward be considered as in a state of actual rebel- 
lion, and measures were concerting to rely upon supe- 
riority in arms, and to support authority in America, at 
all hazards. " Depend upon it," said Hillsborough to 
the agent of Connecticut, who had presented him the 
petition of that colony, ** Parliament will not suffer their 
authority to be trampled upon. We wish to avoid seve- 
rities towards you, out if you refuse obedience to our 
laws, the whole fleet and army of England shall enforce 
it." (2) 

The inhabitants of Boston, on their part, resolved not 
to pay their money without their own consent, (3) and 
were more than ever determined to relinquish every 
article that came from Britain, till the obnoxious Acts 
should be repealed and the troops removed. With no 
hysteric weakness, or feverish excitement, they preserved 
their peace and patience, leaving the event to God. 

It was on the banks of the Mississippi that uncon- 
trolled impulses first unfurled the flag of a republic. The 
treaty of raris left two European powers sole sovereigns 
of the continent of North America. Spain, acceptmg 
Louisiana with some hesitation, lost France as the bul- 
wark of her possessions, and assumed new expenses and 
new dangers, with only the negative advantage of keeping 
the territory from England. (4) Its inhabitants were of 
French origm, and loved the land of their ancestry ; by 
every law of nature and human freedom, they had the 
right to protest against the transfer of their allegiance. 
No sooner did they hear of the cession of their country 

(1) Edmund Burke's Observations on a State of the Nation j Works, i. 
295, 296, 298, Am. Ed. 

(2) W. S. Johnson to the Governor of Connecticut, 18 Nov. 1768. 

(3) Samuel Adams to Dennys De Berdt, 3 Oct. \76ft. 

(4) Grimaldi to Faentes, II May, 1767-, inGajMt^.\i.\^» 
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to tlie Catholic king, than, in the spirit of independence, 
an Assembly- sprang into being, representing every parish 
in the colony ; and at the instance of Lafreniere, they re- 
solved unanimously to entreat the king of France to be 
touched with their affliction and their loyalty, and not to 
sever them from his dominions." (1) 

At Paris, their envoy, John Milhet, the wealthiest 
merchant of New Orleans, met with a friend in Bienville, 
the time-honoured founder of New Orleans, and assisted 
by the gushing tears and the memory of the early services 
of the venerable octogenarian, he appealed to the heart of 
Choiseul. " It may not be," answered Choiseul ; " France 
cannot bear the charge of supporting the colony's pre- 
carious existence." 

On the 10th of July, 1765, the austere and unamiable (2) 
Antonio de Ulloa, by a letter from Havana, announced to 
the Superior Council at New Orleans, that he had received 
orders to take possession of that city for the Catholic 
king ; but the flag of France was still left flying, and con- 
tinued to attract Acadian exiles. At last, on the 5th of 
March, 1766, during a violent thunder-gust and rain, (3) 
Ulloa landed, with civil officers, three Capucine monks, 
and eighty soldiers.(4) His reception by the turbulent 
colonists, already allured to republicanism, was cold and 
gloomy. He brought no orders to redeem the seven 
millions livres of French paper money, which weighed 
down a colony of less than six thousand white men. The 
French garrison of three hundred refused to enter the 
Spanish service ; the people to givc^ up their nationality. 
Ulloa could only direct a Spanish commissary to defray 
the cost of government, and was obliged to administer 
it in New Orleans, under the French flag, by the old 
French officers. 

In May of the same year, the Spanish restrictive 
system was applied to Louisiana ; in September, an ordi- 
nance compelled French vessels having special permits to 
accept the paper currency in pay for their cargoes, at an 

(1) Gayarr^ : Histoire de la Lonisiane, ii. 134, 135. Louisiana as a French 
Colony, by the same, ill. 127, 128. 

(2) Aubry to Lieut.-Gov. Brown, 11 Nov. 1768. Aubry to the French 
Minister, 30 March, 1766, in Gayarr6, ii. 157. 

(3) Memoire des Habitans, Gayarr^, ii. 182, 2l6. "Lapluie, le tonnerre, 
et le vent, rintrodoisirent k la Nouvelle Orleans, ie cinq Mars, i Midi, he 

temps le plus affreux," &c. &c. 
(4J Compare letter of Choiseul to Du Chatelet, la "MLkj , \1^^. 
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arbitrary tariff of prices. " The extension and freedom 
of trade," remonstrated the merchants, " far from in- 
Turing states and colonies, are their strength and support." 
The ordinance was suspended ; but not till the alarm had 
destroyed all commerce. Unable to take possession of 
his office, Ulloa, in September, retired from New Orleans, 
to reside at the Balise.(l) It was only there, and in 
Missouri, opposite Natchez, and at the river Iberville, 
that Spanish jurisdiction was directly exercised. 

This state of things continued for a little more than 
two years. But the arbitrary and passionate conduct of 
Ulloa, the depreciation of the currencv with the prospect 
of its becoming an almost total loss, the disputes respect- 
ing the expenses of the colony since the cession in 1762, ' 
the interruption of commerce, a captious ordinance, which 
made a private monopoly of the traffic with the Indians, 
uncertainty of jurisdiction and allegiance, agitated the 
colony from one end to the other. 

It was proposed to make* of New Orleans a republic, 
like Amsterdam or Venice; with a legislative body of 
forty men, and a single executive. The people in the 
country parishes met together ; crowded in a mass into 
the city ; joined those of New Orleans ; and formed a 
numerous assembly, in which Lafr^ni^re, John Milhet, 
Joseph Milhet, and the lawyer Doucet were conspicuous. 
" Why," said they, " should the two sovereigns form 
agreements which can have no result but our misery, 
without advantage to either P" On the 25th of October, 
they adopted an address to t]ie Superior Council, written 
by Lafr^niere and Caresse, rehearsmg their griefs, and in 
their petition of rights, they claimed freeaom of com- 
merce with the ports of France and America, and the 
expulsion of Ulloa from the colony. The address, sus- 
tained by the signatures of five or six hundred persons, 
was adopted the next day by the Council, in spite of the 
protest of Aubry ; and when the French flag was dis- 
played on the public square, children and women ran up - 
to kiss its folds ; and it was raised by nine hundred men, 
amidst shouts of " Long live the king of France ; we will 
have no king but him. (2) Ulloa retreated to Havana, 

(1) Gage to Shelbume, 17 Jan. 1767. Compare Aubry to Gage, 17 June, 

(2) Aubry to lieut.-Gov. Brown at Pensacola, U Nov. 1768. Compare 
Foucault to the Minister, 22 Nov. 1768, imd tlie P«B« YoW^'S^^^'^l '^^^ 
Brand, reprinted in Ptttman's Mississippi; Appendix, 
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and sent his representations to Spain ; while the inhabi- 
tants of Louisiana took up the idea of a republic, as the 
alternative to their renewed connection with France. 
They elected their own treasurer, and syndics to repre- 
sent the mass of the colony ; sent their envoys to Paris 
with supplicatory letters to the duke of Orleans and the 
prince of Conti ; and memorialized the French monarch 
to stand as intercessor between them and the Catholic 
king. Their hope was to be a colony of France, or a free 
commonwealth. (1) 

" The success of the people of New Orleans in driving 
away the Spaniards," wrote Du Chatelet to Choiseul, on 
hearing the news, "is at least a good example for the 
English colonies ; may they set about following it."(2) 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

THE KING AND THE BEITISH PAELTAMENT AGAINST THE 
TOWN OF BOSTON — HILLSBOEOUGH's ADMINISTEATION 
OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

1768. 

Spain valued Louisiana as a screen for Mexico; and 
England, in her turn, held the valley of the Mississippi 
from jealousy of France, not to colonize it. To the great 
joy of Spain, (3) and in conformity to a policy, (4) against 
which the advice (5) of Shelburne could not prevail, every 
idea of settling the country was opposed, and every post 
between Mobile and Fort Chartres was abandoned ; John 
Finley, a backwoods-man, of North Carolina, who this 
year passed through Kentucky, (6) found not one white 
man's cabin in all the enchanting wilderness. Gage would 

(1) Ulloa to the Spanish Minister, Dec. 1768 ; Aubry to O'Reilly, 20 Anp. 
1769 ; Gayarr^, ii. 281, 302. There is little need of looking beyond Gayarre, 
who rests his narrative on authentic documents. 

(2) Du Ch&telet to Choiseul, 24 Feb. 1769. 

(3) D'Ossun, French Ambassador at Madrid, to Choiseul, 6 Dec. 1768. 

(4) Compare the elaborate Narrative of Lord Barrington, Secretary of 
War, oi May, 1766, 

(5) Sbelbume to Gage, U Nov. 1767. 
C6J Jamea T. Morehead'a Address, &c. &c. \^, \Q. 
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have eren given up Fort Chartres, and as a consequence, 
the ihtermediate Pittsburg. (1) 

It was Hillsborough's purpose to prevent colonisation, (2) 
and to hold the territory through the friendship of the 
savages. But this design was obstructed by the actual 
settlements in Illinois and on the Wabash, the roving 
disposition of the Americans, and the avarice of British 
officers, who coveted profit from concessions of lands. In 
this conflict of interests, the office of the colonial secretary 
was swayed by wavering opinions,(3) producing only incon- 
clusive correspondence, references, and reports on the 
questions, how to regulate trade with the Indians ; how to 
" reform " the excess in expenses; how to keep off settlers ; 
how to restrain the cupidity of British governors and agents. 

The Spanish town of Saint Louis, on the west of the 
Mississippi, was fast rising into importance, (4) as the 
centre of the fur trade with the Indian nations on the 
Missouri ; but the population of Illinois had declined, and 
scarcely amounted to more than one thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, of whom rather more than three 
hundred were Africans. Kaskaskias counted six hundred 
white persons, and three hundred and three negroes. At 
Kahokia there were about three hundred persons ; at 
Prairie du Eocher, one hundred and twenty-five ; at St. 
Philip fifteen ; and not more at Fort Chartres,(5) which 
the noods of spring were threatening to wear away. (6) 
To Hillsborough's great alarm, (7) the adult men had been 
formed into nSlitary companies. (8) Vincennes, the only 
settlement in Indiana, claimed to be within a year as old 
asDetroit,(9) and hadrapidly and surprisingly increased. (10) 

(1) Ga^re to Hillsborough, 1 6 June, 1768. 

(2) Representation of the Board of Trade, 7 March, 1768. A copy is 
among the Broadhead Papers, vol. xli. Hillsborough to Gage, 14 March, 
1768. W. S. Johnson to Governor Pitkin, 12 March, 1768. 

(3) W. S. Johnson to Governor Pitkin, 12 Feb. 1767 : Same to Same, 
18 Nov. 1767. Same to E. Dyer, 12 Sept. 1767. Compare the Papers of 
the Board of Trade when Clare was its President, with those of Hills- 
borough. Compare also the Correspondence of Shelburne with that of 
Hillsborough. 

(4) Ensign Hutchins' Remarks on the Illinois Country, MS. Pittman's 
Mississippi, 49. 

(.5) state of the Settlements in the Illinois Country ; in Gage to Hills- 
borough, 6 Jan. 1769. 

(6) Gage to Hillsborough, 16 June, 1768. 

(7) Hillsborough to Gage, 12 Oct. 1768, and Gage to Hillsborough, 
S March, 1769. 

(8) Gage to Hillsborough, 17 Aug. 1768. 

(9) Remonstrances to General Gage from tYie oli'PteTiODLlcfiMSKt&AXt^ft. 
(I0J Gage to Hillsborougb, 6 Jan. 1769' 
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Its own population, consisting of two hundred and thirty- 
two white persons, ten negro and seventeen Indian slaves, 
was recruited by one hundred and sixty-eight " stran- 
ger8."(l) Detroit had now about six hundred souls. (2) 
All the western villages abounded in wheat, Indian corn, 
and swine ; of beeves, there was more than one to each 
human being; and more than one horse to every two, 
counting slaves and children. 

The course of the rivers inclined the French inhabitants 
of the west, in disregard of the British Navigation Acts, 
to send their furs to New Orleans, (3) or across the river 
by night to St. Louis, where they could be exchanged for 
French goods. All English merchandise came burdened 
with the cost of land-carriage from Philadelphia to Fort 
Pitt. (4) The British Navigation Acts spread their baleful 
influence over the western prairies. In November, 
Wilkins, the new commandant in Illinois, following sug- 
gestions from Grage, appointed seven civil judges to decide 
local controversies, (5) yet without abdicating his own 
overruling authority. (6) This plan, which could be but 
temporary, led the people under his rule themselves to 
reflect on the best forms of government. 

But Wilkins was chiefly intent on enriching some Phila- 
delphia fur traders, who were notorious for their willing- 
ness to bribe; (7) he reported favourably of their zeal for 
British commerce, (8) and, in less than a year after his 
arrival, executed at their request inchoate grants of large 
tracts of land, of which one-sixth part was reserved for 
himself. 

The procedure contravened the explicit orders of Hills- 
borough, who wished to diminish, and, if possible, to 
extirpate the western settlements, and iextend an imbroken 
line of Indian frontier from Georgia to Canada, as an im- 

(1) state of the Settlement at St. Vincent on the Onabache, sent to 
England by Gage, 6 Jan. 1769 ; the account, like that of Illinois, was taken 
in 1768. 

(2) See Papers in Gage to Hillsborough, 15 May, 1768. 

(3) Captjun Forbes to General Gage, Fort Chartres, 16 April, 1768. 

(4) Information of the State of Commerce in the Illinois Country, given 
by Captain Forbes. 

(5) Peck's Gazetteer of Illinois, 107. Brown's History of Illinois, 213. 
Monette's Mississippi Valley, i. 411. 

(6) Pittman's Present State of the European Settlements on the Missis- 
sippi, &c. 43. 

(7) Compare Messrs. Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan to L. Macleane 
£sq., Philadelphisi, 9 Jan. 1767. In LanseLo^nne Hoxoe ¥«i^t«. 
(8J Ueat,-Col. Wilkins to Gen. Gage, Voit Chaxtsta, \^^«»V M^'^. 
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Eassable barrier to emigration. Eepeated instructions (1) 
ad been issued for the completion of this boundary, and 
they were imperatively renewed. (2) At the south, Stuart, 
who desired to fulfil his trust with fideli^, had abeady 
carried the line to the northern limit of iNorth Carolina, 
and was now to continue it from Chiswell's mine to the 
mouth of the Kanawhd. In this manner aU Kentucky, 
as well as the entire territory north-west of the Ohio, 
would be severed from the jurisdiction of Virginia, and 
confirmed to the savages by solemn treaties. 

This purpose was strenuously opposed by the province 
which was to be curtailed. From its ancient charter, the 
discoveries of its people, the authorized grants of its 
governors since 1746, the encouragement of its legislature 
to settlers, in 1752 and 1753, the promise of lands as 
bounty to officers and soldiers who served in the French 
war, the continued emigration of its inhabitants, the 
ancient dominion derived its title to occupy the great 
west. Carolina stopped at the line of 36° 30' ; on the 
north. New York could at most extend to Lake Erie ; 
Maryland and Pennsylvania were each limited by defini- 
tive boundaries. None but Virginia claimed the valley of 
the Ohio. 

But in spite of her objections, (3) Stuart was not only 
ordered to complete the demarkation with the Indians, 
but he was expressly enjoined not to accept any new 
cession of territory from the Cherokees.(4) 

The honest agent, without regarding the discontent of 
Virginia, which, though notified, (5) declined co-operating 
with him, met the chiefs of the Upper and Lower Chero- 
kees in Council, at Hard Labour, in western South Carolina; 
and on the 14th of October, concluded a treaty, conform- 
ing to the instructions of the Board of Trade. (6) The 
Cherokees ratified all their former grants of lands, and 

(1) See the Rec<»rd in American State Papers, Class viii. Public Lands, 
ii. 308. 

(2) Circular of 13 Sept. 1766 j Shelbume to Stuart, 13 Sept. 1766. Same 
to Same, 11 Dec. I76tf, &c. &c. Compare Shelbome to Gage, 14 Nov. 
1767; Board to Shelbume, 23 Dec. 1767; Shelburneto^ir William Johuson, 
6 Jan. 1768. 

(3) Fauquier to Shelbume, 2 Feb. I767j Shelbume to Gage, 14 No^. 
1767 } Hillsborough to the Board of Trade, 17 May, 1768; Representation 
of the Board of Trade, 10 June, 1768, &c. 

(4) HiUsborough to Stuart, 15 Sept. 1768. 

(6) Stuart to Blair, President of the Virginia Council, 4 April, 1768. Same 
to Same, 7 July, 17^8 ; and again, Same to Same, 19 Aug. 1768. 

(fi) John Stuait to Mr. ftresident Blair i Hard lAVioxa, \1 O^t. W'i. 
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established, as the western boundary of Virginia, a straight 
line drawn from Chiswell's mine, on the eaatem bank of 
the great Xanawha, in a northerly course to the conflu- 
ence of that river with the Ohio.(l) 

To thwart the negotiation of Stuart, Virginia had ap- 
pointed Thomas Walker its commissioner to the Congress 
held at Fort Stanwix with the Six Nations. Sir William 
Johnson, who, as the Indian agent for the northern dis- 
trict, had the management of the business, was thoroughly 
versed in the methods of making profit by his office. 
William Franklin, of New Jersey, was present also, ready- 
to assist in obtaining the largest cessions of lands, whicn 
might become the foundation for new provincial grants. 
The number (2) of Indians present was but little snort of 
three thousand. Every art was used to conciliate the 
chiefs of the Six Nations, and gifts were lavished on them 
with unusual generosity. They, in turn, complied with 
the solicitations of the several agents. The line that was 
established began at the north, where Canada creek joins 
Wood creek ;(3) on leaving New York, it passed from the 
nearest fork of the west branch of the Susquehannah, to 
Kittaning on the Alleghany, whence it followed that river 
and the Ohio. At the mouth of the Kanawha, it met the 
line of Stuart's treaty. Had it stopped there, the Indian 
frontier would have been marked all the way from northern 
New York to Florida. But instead of following his instruc- 
tions. Sir William Johnson, pretending to recognise a 
right of the Six Nations to the largest part of Kentucky, 
continued the line down the Ohio to the Tennessee river, 
which was thus constituted the western boundary of 
Virginia. (4) 

While the Congress of Fort Stanwix was in session, 
Botetourt, the new governor of Virginia, arrived on the 
James river, just in the delicious season of the fall of the 
leaf, when that region enjoys a clear but many-tinted sky, 
and a soft but invigorating air. Bringing a love of rural 
life, he was charmed with the scenes on which he entered ; 
his house seemed admirable, the grounds around it well 

(1) Treaty of 14 Oct. 1768, at Hard Labour, with the chiefs of the Upper 
and Lower Cherokees. Staart to Mr. President Blair, Hard Labour, 
17 Oct. 1768. Letter from Charles Town, 23 Jan. 1769. 

(2) William Franklin to Hillsborough, 17 Dec. 1768. 

(3) Johnson to Hillsborough, 23 Oct. and 18 Nov. 1768. 

(4) Treaty at Fort Stanwix, 5 Nov. 1768; in the Appendix to Butler's 
History of Kentucky , and in the Documentary History of New York, i. 

Jfs/j J have a manuscript copy. 
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planted and watered by beautiful rills. Everything was 
just as he could have wished. (1) Hospitality is the here- 
ditary common law of Virginia ; the new governor, who 
came up without state to an unprovided residence, was 
asked abroad every day ; and being welcomed as a guest, 
^ve pleasure and was pleased. He thought nothing could 
be better than the present disposition of tJie colony, and 
he augured well of^ everything that was to happen. Re- 
ceived with frankness, he dealt frankly with the people to 
whom he was deputed. He did not flatter Hillsborough 
that they would ever willingly submit to being taxed by 
the mother country ; the reverse, he said, was their creed ; 
but he justified them by reporting the universal avowal 
of a most ardent desire to assist upon every occasion, if 
they might do it as formerly, in consequence of requisi- 
tion. (2) Yet the laws were obeyed, and the duties com- 
plained of were collected in eyery part of the colony, 
without a shadow of resistance. He was persuaded that 
the new Assembly would come together in good humour, (3) 
which he was resolved not wantonly to disturb. His 
letters to the ministry, written with candour, required no 
concealment. 

The western boundary was the engrossing subject, 
which invited the immediate attention of the new governor. 
Botetourt entered heartily into the wishes of Virginia, 
and exerted all his influence, and even put in pledge his 
life and fortune, (4) to carry its jurisdiction to the Ten- 
nessee River on the parallel of'thirty-six and a half degrees. 
" This boundary," it was said, " will give some room to 
extend our settlements for ten or twelve years." (5) 

While Virginia was engaged in stretching its dominion 
over the west, England began to think reconciliation with 
Massachusetts hopeless, and to prepare for desolating 
war. (6) Such was the public temper, when news arrived 
that the troops had landed at Boston without opposition, 
that the convention had dissolved, and that all tnoughts 
of resistance were at an end. A very few perceived, that 
the-power of moderation which the people of Boston had 

(1) Botetourt to Hillsborough, 1 Nov. 1769. 

(2) Botetourt to Hillsborough, 17 Feb. 1769. 

(3) Botetourt to Hillsborough, 30 March, 1769. 

(4) Compare Botetourt to Hillsborough, 24 Dec. 1768. 

(5) Letter from Andrew Lewis and Thomas Walker to Lord Botetourt, 
biclosed in Lord Botetourt to Hillftborough, 11 Feb. 1769. 

(6) W. S. Johnson to Governor of Connecticut, \% ISov . \1^^, 
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displayed, was like the fortitude of veteran troops, who 
wait, unmoved by danger, till the word is given. " Thev 
act with highest wisdom and spirit," said Thomas Hol- 
lis ; (1) " they will extricate themselves with firmness and 
magnanimity." But most men expressed contempt for 
them, as having made a vain bluster. The apparent suc- 
cess, of which the account reached London just four days 
before the meeting of Parliament, was re^rded as a vic- 
tory. Americans in London were told with a sneer that 
they should soon have the company of Otis and others. (2) 
No one doubted but that, on the arrival of the additional 
regiments sent from Lreland, he and Gushing, and sixteen 
other members of the late political assemblies, would be 
arrested. (3) Hillsborough nastened to send Bernard's 
despatches to the attorney and solicitor-general, asking 
what crimes had been committed, and if the guilty were 
to be impeached by Parliament. (4) 

The kmg, in his speech (5) on the 8th of November, 
railed at " the spirit of faction breaking out afresh in some 
of the colonies." " Boston," said he, " appears to be in a 
state of disobedience to all law and government, and has 
proceeded to measures subversive of the constitution, and 
attended with circumstances that might manifest a dispo- 
sition to throw off its dependence on Great Britain. With 
your concurrence and support, I shall be able to defeat 
the mischievous designs or those turbulent and seditious 
persons, who, under false pretences, have but too success- 
fully deluded numbers of my subjects in America." 

In the House of Commons Lord Henly,(6) son of 
Northington, in moving the address, signalized the people 
of Boston for their " defiance of all legal authority." 

" I gave my vote to the Hevenue Act of Charles Towns- 
hend," thus he was seconded by Hans Stanley, ".that we 
might test the obedience of the Americans to the decla- 
rator^r law of 1766. Troops have been drawn together in 
America to enforce it, and have commenced the operation 
in Boston. Men so unsusceptible of all middle terms of 

(1) T. Hollis to A. Eliot. 

(2) Letter from London, 20 Nov. 1/68; in Boston Gazette, 721, 3, 3, of 
23 Jan. 1769. 

(3) Frances to Choiseul, 4 Nov. 1768. 

(4) Hillsborough to the Att. and Sol.- Gen. 6 Nov. 1768. 

(5) Parliamentary History, xvi. 469. 

(6) Arthur Lee in Life of R. H. Lee, 261, 262. The Letter is dated erro- 
neousJjr, Oct. 9, for Nov. 9> 1768. I have several reports of this debate. 
Cavendish, i. 32, &c. WlUiam S. Johnson \o Go^ . Yv\.Vm» \8 Nov. 1 768, 
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accommodation, call loudly for our correction. What, 
sir, will become of this insolent town when wo deprive its 
inhabitants of the power of sending out their rums and 
molasses to the coast of Africa P For they must be treated 
like aliens, as they have treated us upon this occasion. 
Gl^e difficulties in governing Massachusetts are insur- 
mountable, unless its charter and laws shall be so changed 
as to give to the king the appointment of the council, and 
to the sheriffs the sole power of returning juries." Samuel 
Adams at Boston, weighed well the meaning of these 
word8,(l) uttered by an organ of the ministry; but Eng- 
land hardly noticed the presumptuous menace of a viola- 
tion of chartered rights and the subversion of the inde- 
pendence ofjuries. 

Edmund Burke poured out a torrent of invective against 
Camden, for the incopsistency of his former opposition to 
the Declaratory Act, with his present support of the plan 
of the ministry. " My astonishment at the follv of his 
opinions," he said, " is lost in indignation at the baseness 
of his conduct." (2) The order, he insisted, requiring the 
Massachusetts Assembly to rescind a vote under a penalty, 
was absolutely illegal and unconstitutional ; and in this 
Grenville agreed with him. " I wish the Stamp Act had 
never been passed," said Barrington in reply j " but the 
Americans are traitors ; worse than traitors against the 
Crown ; they are traitors against the legislature. The 
troops are to bring rioters to justice." Wedderbume, 
who at that moment belonged to himself and spoke in 
opposition to enhance his price, declaimed against govern- 
ing by files of musketeers and terror ; and he, too, con- 
demned the ministerial mandate as illegal. (3) " Though 
it were considered wiser," said Eigby, " to alter the Ame- 
rican tax, than to continue it, I would not alter it, so long 
as the colony of the Massachusetts Bay continues in its 
present state." " Let the nation return to its old good 
nature and its old good humour," were the words of 
Alderman Beckford,(4) whom nobody minded, and who 
spoke more wisely than they all ; "it were best to repeal 

(1) Papers of Samuel Adams. 

(2) From the Report of Edmund Burke's Speech, of 8 Nov. l"o8 j in the 
Boston Gazette of 23 Jan. 1769 j 721, 3, 2 and 3. „ * « « t 

(3) Arthur Lee's Report of the Debate, in Appendix to Life or R. H. Lee, 
a62. W. S. Johnson to W. Pitkin, 18 Nov. 1768) and W. S.Johnson's 
Diary, for 8 Nov. 1768, Cavendish Debates. 

(4; W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, 15 Nov. 1768. 
VOL. Ill, M 
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the late Act, and conciliate the colonies by moderation and 
kindness." 

Lord North, the recognized leader of the ministry and 
the friend of the king, made- reply : " America must fear 
you, before she can love you. If America is to be the 
judge, you may tax in no instance ; you may regulate in 
no instance. tSinishment will not be extended beyond 
the really guilty ; and if rewards shall be found necessary, 
rewards shall be given. But what we do, we will do 
firmly ; we shall go through our plan, now that we have 
brought it so near success.(l) I am against repealing the 
last Act of Parliament, securing to us a revenue out of 
America ; I will never think of repealing it, until I see 
America prostrate at my feet." (2) The irrevocable words 
spoke the feeling of Parliament. The address was carried 
in the Commons without a division; the peers seemed 
unanimous ; and though some judged the conduct of the 
ministry unwise, there were scarcely more than five or six 
in both houses, who defended the Americans from prin- 
ciple. Everybody expected "that Boston would meet 
with chastisement." 

But now came the difficulty. There were on the 10th 
of November more than four regiments in Boston ; what 
could be given them to do P They had been sent over to 
bring" to justice " those, whom Barrington called" rioters," 
whom the king had solemnly described as " turbulent and 
mischievous persons." But after long consideration, De 
Grey and Dunning, the attorney and solicitor-general, 
joined in the opinion, (3) that the statute of the thirty -fifth 
of Henry the Eighth, was the only one by which criminals 
could be tried in England for offences conmiitted in 
America ; that its provisions extended only to treasons ; 
and that there was no sufficient ground to fix the charge of 
high treason upon any persons named in the papers laid 
before them. The law in England was more humane and 
lust than the colonial office. The troops found no rebel- 
lion at Boston; could they make oneP They found a 
town of which the merchants refused to import goods of 
British manufacture, or to buy tea brought by way of 
Great Britain. How could armed men change this dis- 
ci) Cavendish, i. 43. 

(2) These words are in W. S. Johnson's Report, and aire in the Report in 
the Boston Gazette. That he, Johnson, reported titiem correctly, appears 
Itom Barr^ in Cavendish, i. go^and Lord North himself in Cavendish, 1. 91. 
(3; Attorney and Solicitor-General to H\il&\Kffo\x«\x, ^ lloy. 1768. 
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position? Massachusetts would not even pay for their 
quarters, because they had not been quartered according 
to law ; so that they were left to make a useless parade 
up and down the streets of Boston at the cost of the 
British exchequer ; sharpening the sullen discontent of 
the townsmen. The employment of soldiery failed from 
the beginning. " JS"o force on earth," wrote the governor 
of New Jersey, "is sufficient to make the Assemblies 
acknowledge, by any act of theirs, that the Parliament has 
a right to mipose taxes on America." (1) 

Each American Assembly, as it came together, denied 
that right, and embodied its denial in petitions to the 
king, xet the ministry were pledged to enforce the 
absolute supremacy of the British legislature ; the king, 
therefore, instead of hearing the petitions, disapproved 
and rejected them ; Virginia was soothingly repri- 
manded ; Pennsylvania, whose loyalty had but a fortnight 
before been confidently extolled by Hillsborough, Rhode 
Island, whose reverence for the laws he had officially set 
forth, Connecticut, which had combined loyalty with love 
of its liberties, Maryland, which acted strictly in con- 
formity to law in refusing to be overawed bv a secretary's 
letter, (2) received, as their answer, copies of the addresses 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and assurances that the 
king would not listen to " the views of wicked men," who 
questioned the supreme authority of that body. 

While Hillsborough was setting his name to these 
papers, Montagu, the governor of South Carolina, (3) 
invited its assembly to treat the letters of Massachusetts 
and Virginia " with the contempt they deserved ;" a com- 
mittee, composed of Parsons, Gadsden, Pinkney, Lloyd, 
Lynch, Laurens, Eutledge, Elliott and Dart, reported 
them to be " founded upon undeniable, constitutional 
principles ;"(4) and the House, sitting with its doors 
locked, unanimously directed its speaker to signify to both 
provinces its entire approbation. (5) Provoked at what he 
nad had no means to prevent, the governor, that same 

(1) W. Franklin to Hillsborough, 23 Nov. 1768. 

(2) Hillsborough to the Governor of New York, to Botetourt of Virgmia, 
to W. Fruiklin of New Jersey, to Deputy- Governor ol Pennsylvania, to 
Governor of Connecticut, to Governor of Rhode Island, to Governor of 
Maryland, 15 Nov. 1768. 

(3) Lord Charles Montagu to the Secretary of State, 21 Nov. 1708. 

(4) Boston Gazette, 2 Jan. 1769 j 718, 2, 2. ^ , 

(5) Letter of P. Manigault, Speaker, to Maas»fitoMW*tea &ij^^«t,^\^w . 
1708. In Boston Gazette, 9 Jan. 1769* 719, 3i 3. 

M 2 
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evening dissolved the assembly by beat of drum ; while 
the general toast at Charleston remained, " The unani- 
mous TWENTY-SIX, who would not rescind from the Mas- 
sachusetts circular." The Assembly of New York was 
also in session, fully resolved to follow and to go beyond 
the common example ;(1) and Hillsborough, who expressed 
his confidence that his letters and the king's firmness 
would " bring back the misled colonists to a just sense of 
their duty, "(2) only opened the way to a new complaint, 
that the king would not even receive from the colonies 
their petitions. 

Meantime as the refusal of America to draw supplies 
from England, was an invitation to other powers (3) to 
devise the means of sharing her commerce, the three (4) 
secretaries of state were called upon to issue orders to tho 
ministers, consuls, and agents to the British government 
in the ports of Europe, Madeira, and the Azores, to watch 
the coming in of an American ship, or the sailing of any 
ship for the continent of America. The Navigation Acts, 
of which the total repeal would only have increased the 
trade of the colonies with their mother country, reduced 
England to playing the humble and helpless part of a spy 
in the harbours of independent nations; (5) while the 
maritime powers of Europe were eagerly watching tlio 
progress of the contest, and speculating on its conclusion. 

" Can the ministry reduce the colonies P " asked Du 
Chatelet P " Of what avail is an army in so vast a coun- 
try P The Americans have made these reflections, and 
they will not give way.**(6) 

" To the menace of rigour," replied Choiseul, " they will 
never give way, except in appearance and for a time. 
The fire will be but imperfectly extinguished, unless 
other means than those of force conciliate the interests of 
the metropolis and its colonies. The Americans will not 
lose out of their view their rights and their privileges; 
and next to fanaticism for religion, the fanaticism for 
liberty is the most daring in its measures and the most 
dangerous in its consequences."(7) 

(1) W. Franklin to Hillsborough, 23 Nov. 1768. 

(2) Hillsborough to Gage, 16 Nov. 1768. 

(3) Commissioners of the Customs in America, to Lords of the Treasurvt 
15 Sept. 1768. ' 

(4) Treasury Minutes, Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 7 Nov. 1768. 

(5) Treasury Minutes, 15 Dec. 1768. Minute Book, 3ucxix. 268. 
^6J Du Cb&telet to Choiseul, No. 4, 11 Nov. 1768. 

CZ) Choiseul to Du Chatelet, 22 Nov. 176«. 
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It was obvious that the simplest mode of taking part 
with the colonists would be by a commerce between the 
French and Spanish colonies and the British colonies on 
Hie continent of North America; and on this subject 
Choiseul sent to Du Chatelet (1) an elaborate digest ot all 
the materials he had collected. But the simple-hearted 
Kong of Spain, though he enjoyed the perplexity of Eng- 
land, " because it created embarrassments to the natural 
enemy (2) of the two crowns, and secured to France and 
Spain more time to prepare for contingent events," showed 
no disposition to interfere. 

"What a pity," resumed Da Chlltelet to Choiseul, 
" that neither Spain nor France is in a condition to take 
advantage of so critical a conjuncture ; and that we must 
regard it as a passive benefit. The moment is not yet 
come ; and precipitate measures on our part might recon- 
cile the colonies to the metropolis. But if the quarrel 
goes on as far as it seems likely to do, a thousand oppor- 
tunities cannot fail to offer of which decisive advantage 
may be taken. The objects presented to you, to the king, 
and to his council, demand the most profound combinations, 
the most inviolable secrecy. A plan which shall be 
applicable to every circumstance of change, should bo 
concerted in advance with Spain."(3) 

At the same time Du Chatelet gave the utmost atten- 
tion to the subject of intercoloni^ commerce ; and suc- 
ceeded in obtaming the opinions of all the American 
agents, particularly of Franklin. And Franklin, whom 
he described as " one of the most upright and enlightened 
men that ever came from that part of the world, one of 
the wisest and most sagacious that could be found in any 
country," agreed in the exact correctness of the memoir 
which had been prepared under the eye of Choiseul. (4) 

The agents had repeatedly but separately waited on 
Lord Hulsborough. On the 6th of December, he met 
them in a body, to communicate the result of a cabinet 
council. " Administration," said he, " will enforce the 
authority of the legislature of Great Britain over the 
colonies in the most effectual manner, but with modera- 

(1) Du Chatelet to Choiseol, 18 Nov. 1768. 

(2) D'Ossun to Choiseol at the Escurial, 21 Nov. 1768. 

(3) Du Ch&telet to the Duke de Choiseul, 18 Nov. \7^* 

(4) Du Cb&telet to Choiseul, 18 Nov. 1768. Compaxe¥i«si)OAS^%^ti!iiEk% 
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tion and lenity. (1) All the petitions we liave received 
are very offensive, for they contain a denial of the autho- 
rity of parliament. We have no fondness for the acts 
complained of; particularly, the late Duty Act is so anti- 
commercial, that I wish it had never existed; and it 
would certiunly have been repealed, had the colonies said 
nothins about it, or petitioned against it only on the 
ground of its expediency; but the principle you proceed 
upon extends to all laws ; and we cannot, therefore, think 
ot repealing it at least this session of parliament, or until 
the colonies shall have dropped the point of right. Nor 
can the conduct of the people of Soston pass without 
a severe censure." A very long discussion ensued ; but he 
was inflexible. 

It became evident that the attention of parliament was 
to be confined to the colony of the Massachusetts Bay ; 
for the memorial and the remonstrance from Virginia 
were kept back ; and a petiticm from the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania to the House of Commons was put aside. 
The next day Beckford (2) and Trecothick, as friends to 
America, demanded rather such general inquiry, as might 
lead to measures of relief. 

" The question of taxation is not before us," interposed 
Lord North ; " but the question is, whether we are to lay 
a tax one year, when America is at peace, and take it on 
the next, when America is in arms against us. I am 
against the repeal of the Act : it would spread an alarm, as 
if we did it from fear. The extraordinary appearance this 
would have in America, the encouragement it would give 
our enemies and the discouragement it would give our 
friends, the impossibility of acting with author!^, if our 
authority should receive another wound, — ^ bind us not 
to take that question into consideration a^ain." He 
therefore demanded the expression of the united opinion 
of Great Britain, so that Boston might be awed into 
obedience. 

" The Americans believe," rejoined Beckford, " that 
there is a settled design in this country to rule them with 
a military force." "I never wish for dominion, tmless 
accompanied by the affection of the people governed ;" 

(1) W. S. Johnson to the Gov. of Connecticut, 3 Jan. 1769. 
(2) See Account ot the day in QatttaL to Committee of South Carolmo, 
JO Dec. 1768. Aiso in W. S. Jotan&oik to Qoy . ot Cquea^^^ % 3«a, vrQQ« 
Bad in CSftvendisli Debates. 
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said Lord John Cavendish. " Want of knowledge, as 
well as want of temper," said Lord Beauchainp, " has gra- 
dually led us to the brink of a precipice, on which we 
look down with horror." Phipps, a captain in the army,- 
added, ** My heart will bleed for every drop of American 
blood that shall be shed, whilst their grievances are 
unredressed. I wish to see the Americans in our arms as 
friends — not to meet them as enemies." " Dare you not 
trust yourselves with a general inquiry P " asked Grenville. 
.** How do we know, parliamentarily, that Boston is the 
most guilty of the colonies P " "I would have the Ame- 
ricans obey the laws of the country, whether they like 
them or no," said Lord Barrington. 

The House divided, and out of two hundred who were 
present, one himdred and twenty-seven voted with the 
government to confine the inquiry. The king set himself, 
and his ministry, and Parliament, and all Great Britain, 
to subdue to his will one stubborn little town on the 
sterile coast of the Massachusetts Bay. The odds against 
it were fearful; but it showed a life inextinguishable, 
and Lad been chosen to keep guard over the liberties of 
mankind. 

The old world had not its parallel. It coimted about 
sixteen thousand inhabitants of European origin, all of 
whom learned to read and write. Good public schools 
were the foundation of its political system ; and Benjamin 
Franklin, one of their pupils, in his youth apprenticed to 
the art which makes knowledge the common property of 
mankind, had gone forth from them to stand before the 
nations as the representative of the modem plebeian class. 

As its schools were for all its children, so the great body 
of its male inhabitants of twenty-one years of age, when 
assembled in a hall which Faneuil, of Huguenot an- 
cestry, had built for them, was the source of all muni- 
cipal authority. Jn the meeting of the town, its taxes 
were voted, its affairs discussed and settled ; its agents 
and public servants annually elected by ballot ; and 
abstract political principles freely debated. A small pro- 
perty qualification was attached to the right of suffrage, 
out dia not exclude enough to change the character of tlM 
institution. There had never existed a considerable muni- 
dpsdity, approaching so nearly to a pure democracy ; and-k 
for so popvlouB a place, it was uiidox][b\tQd\^ ^^ \^^^ 
orderly and best goremei in tbe -woxVd^ 
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Its ecclesiastical polity was in like manner republican. 
The great mass were Congregationalists ; each church was 
an assembly formed by voluntary agreement; self-con- 
stituted, self-supported, and independent. They were 
clear that no person or church had power over another 
church. There was not a Eoman Catholic altar in the 
, place ; the usages of " papists " were looked upon as 
worn-out superstitions, fit only for the ignorant. Sut the 
people were not merely the fiercest eniemies of "popery 
and slavery;" they were Protestants even against JPro- 
testantism ; and though the English church was tolerated, 
Boston kept up its exasperation against prelacy. Its 
ministers were still its prophets and its guides ; its pulpit, 
in which, now that Mayhew was no more, Cooper was 
admired above all others for eloquence and patriotism, by 
weekly appeals inflamed alike the fervour of piety and of 
liberty. In the Boston Gazette, it enjoyed a free press, 
which gave currency to its conclusions on the natural 
right of man to self-government. 

Its citizens were inquisitive ; seeking to know the'causes 
of things, and to search for the reason of existing insti- 
tutions in the laws of nature. Yet they controUed their 
speculative turn by practical judgment; exhibiting the 
seeming contradiction of susceptibility to enthusiasm, and 
calculating shrewdness. They were fond of gain, and 
adventurous, penetrating and keen in their pursuit of it ; 
yet their avidity was tempered by a well-considered and 
continuing liberality. Nearly every man was struggling 
to make his own way in the world and his own fortune ; 
and yet individually, and as a body, they were public- 
spirited. In the seventeenth century, the community had 
been distracted by those who were thought to pursue the 
great truth of justification by faith to Aiitinomian absur- 
dities; the philosoi)hy of the eighteenth century had 
not been without an influence on theological opinion ; and 
though the larger number still acknowledged the fixedness 
of the divine decrees, and the resistless certainty from all 
eternity of election and of reprobation, there were not 
wanting, even among the clergy, some who had modified 
the sternness of the ancient doctrine by making the self- 
direction of the active powers of man with freedom of 
inquiry tmd private judgment the central idea of a protest 
Bgidnat Calvinism. Still more "weie t\iey\icA!^'5%^e»lativo 
OQ questiona respecting their couBtoaXioTi. »i^«t^ Vqvja^ 
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was a school of politics ; every man was a little statesman, 
discussed the affairs of the world, studied more or less the 
laws of his own land, wad was sure of his ability to ascer- 
tain and to make good his rights. The ministers, whose 
prayers, being from no book, were coloured with the hue 
of the times ; the merchants, cramped in their enterprise, 
by legal restrictions ; the mechanics, who, by their skill 
in ship-building, bore away the palm from all other nations, 
and by their numbers were the rulers of the town ; all 
alike, clergy and laitjr, in the pulpit or closet, on the 
wharf or in the counting-room, at their ship-yards or in 
their social gatherings, reasoned upon government. They 
had not acquired estates by a feudal tenure, nor had lived 
under feudal institutions ; and as the true descendants of 
the Puritans of England, they had not much more of 
superstitious veneration for monarchy than for priestcraft. 
Such was their power of analysis, that they almost uncon- 
sciously developed the theory of an independent repre- 
sentative commonwealth ; and such their instinctive 
capacity for organization, that they had actually seen a 
convention of trie people of the province start into life at 
their bidding. While the earth was still wrapt in gloom, 
they welcomed the daybreak of popular freedom, and 
like the young eagle in his upward soarings, looked un- 
dazzled into the beams of the morning. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

A WAT TO TAKE OFF THE INCBNDIAEIES — HILISBOBOUGH*S 
ADMINISTBATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

1768—1769. 

The opinion of Parliament was hardly pronounced, 
when Du Chatelet again pressed America on the attention 
of Choiseul. " Without exaggerating the projects or the 
union of the colonies," said he, " the time of their in- 
dependence is very near. Their prudent men believe the 
moment not yet come ; but if the English government 
undertakes vigorous measures, who can tell how far the 
fanaticism for liberty may carry oa immewaa \^cs^JL^, 
dwelling for the most part in tlie m\«x\ot oi ^i ^QV5^MassOk&<k 
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remote from imminent danger P And if the metropolis 
should persevere, can the union, which is now their 
strength, be maintained without succour from abroad? 
Even if the rupture should be premature, can France 
and Spain neglect to profit by the opportunity which they 
may never find again P 

" Three years ago the separation of the English colo- 
nies was looked upon as an object of attention for the 
next generation; the germs were observed, but no one 
could foresee that they would be so speedily developed. 
This new order of things, this event which will necessarily 
have the greatest influence on the whole political system 
of Europe, will probably be brought about within a very 
few year8."(l) 

" Your views," replied Choiseul, " are as subtle as they 
are comprehensive and well considered. The king is per- 
fectly aware of tjieir sagacity and solidity ; and I will 
communicate them to the Court of Madrid."(2) 

The statesmen of France had their best allies in the 
British ministry, who hoped to control America by 
menace and terror. ** The matter is now brought to a 
point," said Hillsborough, in the House of Lord8.(3) " Par- 
liament must give up its authority over the colonies, or 
bring them to effectual submission. Your lordships will 
see it absolutely necessary not to recede an ace ; for my 
part, I cannot entertain a thought of repealing the late 
Acts, and hope nobody will even move it, or so much as 
wish for it. Not the amount of the duties, which will not 
be more than ten thousand pounds per annum in all 
North America, but the principle upon which the laws 
are founded, is complained of. Legjislation and taxation 
will stand or fall together. The notion of the Americans 
is a polytheism in politics, absurd, fatal to the constitution, 
and never to be admitted. The North Americans, in 
general, are a very good set of people, and only misled by 
a few wicked, factious, and designing men. I will, there- 
fore, for the present only propose several resolutions ' 
which may show the sense of the legislature. If this is 
not sufSicient, the hand of power must be lifted up, and 
the whole force of this country exerted to bring the 

(1) Da Ch&telet to Choiseul, 9 Nov. 1768. 

(2) Choiseul to Du Chatelet, 20 Dec. 1768. 

(3) ParUamentSixy History, xvi. 476, 477* Note. W. S. Johnson to the 
Gov. of Coimectlcut, 3 Jan. 1769. Comparo Du ClbSdKS^ \o ChoiMul, 10 

Deo. 2/68. > ' r^ -t 
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colonies into subjection." The resolutions condemned the 
Assembly of Massachusetts, its council, and still more its 
convention; approved of sending a military force to 
Boston ; and foreshadowed the abrogation of the munici- 
pal liberties of that town, and the intended change in the 
charter of the province. 

Hillsborough was seconded bv Bedford, who also moved 
an address to the king,(l) to bring to " condign punish- 
ment the chief authors and instigators of the late dis- 
orders;'* and if sufficient ground should be seen, to put 
them on trial for " treason" before a special commission 
inEngland, "pursuant to the provisions of the statute of the 
thirty-fifth year of King Henry the Eighth." The reso- 
lutions and address were readily adopted, with no opposi- 
tion except from Richmond and Shelburne. 

The policy of the administration deceived neither 
France nor America. " Under the semblance of vigour," 
said Choiseul, " it covers pusillanimity and fear. If those 
who are threatened with a trial for high treason are not 
alarmed, the terror and discouragement will affect nobody 
but the British ministers. And after all, the main question 
of taxing the colonies is as far from a solution as ever."(2) 

At Boston the attempt was made to spread terror by 
threats of seizing the popular leaders. " They expect a 
voyage to England against their inclination ; " wrote 
Hood, (3) who had the chief command of the ships in the 
harbour. But Samuel Adams, whom it was especially 
desired to " take off" for treason, " unawed by the menaces 
of arbitrary power," (4) pursued his system without fear 
or faltering. " I must," said he, (4) " tell the men, who on 
both sides of the Atlantic charge America with rebellion, 
that military power will never prevail on an American to 
surrender his liberty ; " and through the press he taught 
the public that a standing army, (5) kept up in the colonies 
in time of peace without their consent was as flagrant a 
violation of the constitution as the laying a tax on paper, 
glass, painters* colours, and tea. To effect the removd of , 
the troops from Boston was his unremitting care. In the 
mean time he sought in the common law the means to 
curb their insolence, and called upon the magistrates of 

(1) Parliamentary Hist. xvi. 479. 480. 

(2) Choiseul to Du Chatelet, Versailles, 24 Dec. 1768. 

(3) Hood to Stephens, 12 Dec. 1768. In Letters to the MinistrY^ li%« 
(4; Boston Gazette, 5 Dec. 1768. 

(3) Viadex, in Boston Gazette, 10 Dec. 1768. 
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Boston to govern, restrain, and punish "soldiers of all 
ranks " according to the laws of the land.(l) The justices 
of the peace for Suffolk, at their quarter sessions, and the 
grand jury, over which the Crown had no control, never 
failed to find indictments against soldiers and officers for 
their frequent transgressions ; (2) and if they escaped the 
penalties of conviction, it was through the favouritism of 
a higher court. • 

Everywhere the British claims of power were denied. 
Georgia approved the conduct and correspondence of 
Massachusetts and Virginia. (3) New York completed 
the expression of American opinion by unanimously 
asserting its legislative rights (4) with unsurpassed dis- 
tinctness, (5) and appointing an intercolonial committee of 
correspondence. (6) 

The new year brought a dissolution (7) of its assembly, 
j^gg and in the new elections the government party em- 
* ployed every art to create conmsion. It excused the 
violence of recent disputes, concealing the extremes of 
difference between the British Parliament and the Ame- 
rican people. It sought to gratify the cravings of every 
interest. It evaded conflicts with the merchants, and 
connived at importations from Saint Eustatia and Holland. 
The family of the Delanceys, which had long seemingly 
led the opposition in the province, was secretly won over 
to the side of authority. One of the Livingstons could no 
longer sit in the assembly, for a law made the office of 
judge and representative incompatible; another, who 
was to be returned from the manor, was held to be ineli- 
gible because he resided in the city. The men of business 
desired an increase of the paper currency, and the govern- 
ment gave support to the measure. The tenantry wished 
to vote not by word of mouth on the nomination of their 
landlords, but as in New England ; and the royalists pro- 
fessed to favour the introduction of the ballot. Above 
all, in New York the old cry of " No Presbyterian" gave 

(1) Vindex, Samuel Adams, in Boston Gazette, 12 Dec. 1768. 

(2) See the many indictments of officers as well as of soldiers. 

(3) Boston Gazette of 13 Feb. 1769; 734, 1, 1. 

(4) Journal of New York Assembly for 31 Dec. 1708, p. 70. Gov. Moore 
to Hillsborough, 4 Jan. 1769 ; compare Same to Same, 30 March, 1769, 
and Same to Same, 3 June, 1769. 

(3) Andrew Eliot to T. Hollis, 29 Jan. 1769. Hutchinson to Richai'd 
Jackson, Jan. 1769. 
(6) Compare R. R. Livingston to K. lAvVn^ton, \% !>««:. \1^« 
(/J Moore to HJilsborough, 24 Jm. l?^. 
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place to that of " No lawyer." (1) Add to tliis, tliat all 
parties still hoped for an escape from strife by some plaa 
of union ; that Grafton, who was much connected with 
JSTew York, was believed to be well disposed ; that the 
population was not homogeneous in rehgion, language, 
customs, or origin ; that the government and the church- 
men acted together ; that the city was a corporation in 
which the mayor was appointed by the king ; and the 
reasons appear why, at the hotly (2) contested election 
which was tne last ever held in New York under the Crown, 
the coalition gained success over John Morin Scott (3) and 
the ardent Sons of Liberty. 

In Massachusetts Bernard kept up the ferment. He 
knew it to be a part of Lord Hillsborough's (4) system 
that there never should be another election of councillors, 
and he (5) and Hutchinson (6) also most secretly (7) fur- 
nished lists of persons whose appointment they advised. 
They both importuned the ministry to remove Temple, (8) 
who would not conceal his opinion (9) that the affections 
of the colonists were wasting away from the mother 
country, from the iacapacity and " avarice " (10) of his 
associates. The wily Hutchinson opposed with all his 
influence the repeal of the B^venue Act; (11) recommended 
to remove the main objection to parliamentary authority 
by the offer to the colonists of such ** a plan of representa- 
tion " in the British Parliament as he knew they must 
reject; (12) informed against the free constitutions of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Bhode Island as tending to 
produce another congress ; (13) and advised, and solicited, 

(1) John Jay to R. R. Livingston Jr. Jan. 1769. 

(2) Moore to Hillsborough, 20 Jan. 1769. 

(3) Daniel Colden to his brother, 31 Jan. 1769. 

(4) •• It is certainly a part of Lord Hillsborough's plan," Sec. Hutchin. 
son to Israel Williams, 26 Jan. 1769; and compare Bernard to Hillsborough, 
4 Feb. 1769, " This opinion is so sanguinely entertained," &c. &c. 

(5) Postscript, Supplement to No. 4, Private ; Bernard to Hillsborough, 
14 Feb. 1769. 

(6) Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, 28 Jan. 1769. 

(7) See the whole of Bernard to Hillsborough, 26 Jan. 1769. 

(8) Bernard to Hillsborough, 21 Feb. 1769. Hutchinson to the Duke of 
Grafton. 

(9) Boston Gazette of 6 Feb. 1769) 723, l and 2. The notes to the Letter 
from London are by Temple. 

(10) Temple to Grenville, 7 Nov. 1768; in Grenville Papers, iv. 396, and 
compare 460. 

(11) Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, 24 Jan. 1769> 

(12) Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, 24 Jan. 1769, and to Gov. Pownall, 
29 Jan. 1769. 

(13) From the Draft by Hutchinson, 
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and importunately demanded such an extension of tlie lawa 
of treason as would have rendered every considerable man 
in Boston liable to its penalties. In letters to a member 
of that Parliament, (1) whose authority he wished it made 
treasonable to deny — written for public purposes, (2) and 
communicated to Grenville (3) himself, to Temple, (4) and 
to others,— he declared that "measures which he could 
not think of without pain were necessary 'for the peace 
and good of the colony." " There must be," said he, " an 
abridgment of what are called English liberties." (5) He 
avowed his desire to see some further restraint, lest other- 
wise the connection with Great Britain should be broken ; 
and he consoled himself for his advice by declaring it im- 
possible for so distant a colony to " enjoy all the liberty 
of the Parent State." He had put many suggestions on 

Saper, but behind all he had further " thoughts, which he 
ared not trust to pen and ink." (6) 
" Poison will continue to be instilled into the minds of 
the people," wrote Hutchinson's brother-in-law Oliver, (7) 
** if there be no way found to take off the original incen- 
diaries." The Bedford address for shipping American 
traitors to England having come to hand, a way was open 
for "taking them off;" and Bernard, and Oliver, and 
Hutchinson, the three relentless enemies to colonial free- 
dom, with the attorney-general, were very busy (8) in 
getting evidence especially against Samuel Adams ; and 
affidavits, sworn to before Hutchinson, (9) were sent to 
England, to prove him fit to be transported under the 
Act of Henry the Eighth. Nor was he alone to be called 

(1) Thos. Hutchinson to T. Whately, 20 Jan. 1769. 

(2) Of a previous letter Whately writes, •* I have not been wanting to 
signify through proper channels," &c. &c. Whately to Hutchinson, London, 
11 Feb. 1769. 

(3) Compare, for example, Whately to Grenville, 3 Dec. 1769. '* Another 
correspondent, the same gentleman, one of whose letters I lately sent 
yon," &c. &c. The gentleman was Hutchinson. This confirms Almon's 
statement. 

(4) Almon's Biographical Anecdotes of Eminent Men; ii. 105. Biog. of 
Thomas Whately. " Mr. Whately showed them to Mr. Grenville, who 
showed them to Lord Temple, and they were seen by other gentlemen." 
This refers to the very letter of Hutchinson above cited. Almon is good 
authority for what relates to Temple. 

(5) The Letters of Gov. Hutchinson and Lieut.-Gov. Oliver, 16, 17. 

(6) From the Letter Book ; where the person to whom the letter is 
addressed is not named. 

(7) Andrew Oliver to Thomas Whately, Boston, 13 Feb. 1769 ; in Letters, 
&c. 30, 31. 

(8) Bernard to Hillsborough, 24 Jan. 1769. 
(9) Copies of the Affidavits in my posseasion. 
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to account ; but Edes and Gill also, " the trumpeters of 
sedition," and through them "all the chiefs of the faction, 
•—all the authors of numberless treasonable and seditious 
writings." (1) "A few individuals stigmatized," wrote 
one of Hutchinson's underlings, (2) " would cause us to 
reform." 

" I sometimes wish," said one of a neighbouring colony, 
"that two-thirds of the gentlemen of the law, and as 
great a number of the printers, had been shipped to some 
sandy spot on the African shore for at least seven 
years." (3) 

While Hutchinson, eager to find " proceedings (4) 
amounting to treason," was taking depositions, so that 
" the principal actors might be cafled to account," those 
whom he sought to arraign as traitors were aware of his 
designs, publicly (5) reproached him for his baseness in 
performing " the office of an informer " while he held the 
post of chief justice, and avowed their opinions more 
boldly than ever. " Parliament will offer you a share in 
the representative body," said the royalists ; and the sug- 
gestion was always indignantly spurned, since a true re- 
presentation is impossible. (6) " Boston may be deprived 
of its trade," thus they foreshadowed the policy adopted 
five years later. "What thenP" it was asked. "Will 
the decline of British credit be remedied by turning our 
seaports into vDlages P " " Governor Bernard has been 
spoken of with great respect," reported the official journal. 
**And so has Otis," rejoined the Boston Gazette, "and 
has been coinpared to the Pyms, the Hampdens, the 
Shippens of Britain." " Bernard has had some very 
uncommon difficulties to contend with," said royalists 
in his excuse. " And Otis and his compatriots," retorted 
Samuel Adams, "have doubtless had none!— no toils, no 
self-denials, no threatenings, no tempting baits ! All the 
virtue is on one side ; virtue was never known to be sepa- 
rated from power or profit." (7) We should have been 

(1) Bernard to Hillsborough, 25 Jan. 1769. 

(2) N. Rogers [connected with Hutchinson and Oliver], to W. S. John- 
son, Jan. 1769. 

(3) J. Chew, of New London, Conn. 

(4) Hutchinson to Israel Williams, 26 Jan. 1769. 

(5) Boston Gazette, 20 Feb. 1769, 725, 3, 1. 

(6) Compare A. Eliot to T. HoUis, 29 Jan. 1769. , ^ 

(7) Samuel Adams under the signature of Shippen, in the Boatcm Gazette 
of 30 Jan. 17(^ ; 722, 2, 1, 2 and 3. 
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mined by this time, had not the troops arrived," (1) wrote 
one who was grasping at a lucrative oflSce. " Military 
power," repeated the people, "is the last resource of 
Ignorant despotism." ** The opposition to government is 
faction," said the friends to government. " As well," 
answered Samuel Adams, " might the general uneasiness 
that introduced the revolution by WilEam III., or that 
settled the succession in the House of Hanover, be called 
a faction." The patriot was in earnest. Since Great 
Britain persisted in enforcing her Eevenue Act, he knew 
no remedy but American independence. 

Lord North, though he feared to strike, wished to inti- 
midate. He would not allow a petition from the Council 
of Massachusetts, (2) for the repeal of Townshend's Act, to 
be referred with the other American papers ; nor would 
he receive a petition which denied that the Act of 
Henry VIII. extended to the colonies ; and on the 26th 
of January, after a delay of many weeks, he asked the 
House of Commons to agree with the resolves and address 
of the House of Lords.(3) "No lawyer," said Dowdes- 
well, " will justify them ; none but the House of Lords, 
who think only of their dignity, could have originated 
them." "Suppose," said Edmund Burke, "you do call 
over two or three of these unfortunate men, what will 
become of the rest? Let me have the heads of the prin- 
cipal leaders, exclaimed the Duke of Alva ; these heads 
S roved hydras' heads. Suppose a man brought over for 
igh treason ; if his witnesses do not appear, he cannot 
have a fair trial. God and nature oppose you." Grenville 
spoke against the address, and scoffed at the whole plan, 
as no more than " angry words," and " the wisdom fools 
put on." Lord North, in reply, assumed the responsi- 
bility of the measure ; refused " ever to give up an iota of 
the authority of Great Britain," and promised good results 
in America from the refusal to repeal the Hevenue Act. 

" It is not a question of one refractory colony," cried 
Barr^ ; '•' the whole country is ripe for revolt. Let us 
come to the point. Are the Americans proper objects of 
taxation P I think they are not. I solemnly declare, I 

(n N. Rogers to W. S. Johnson, 12 Jan. 1769. 

(2) Cavendish Debates, i. 185, 8<.c. 

(3) Parliamentary History, xvi. 485, &c. MS. Letters and Diary of 
W. S. Johnson; Cavendish Debates, i. IQl, &c. Thomas PownaU to 

8, Cooper, 30 Jan. 1 769. T. Whately to Hutchinson, 11 Feb. 1769. 
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think they will not submit to any law imposed upon theija 
for the purpose of revenue. 

" On a former occasion the noble lord told us, that he 
would listen to no proposition for repeal, until he saw 
America prostrate at his feet. To effect this is not so 
easy as some imagine ; the Americans are a numerous, n 
respectable, a hardy, a free people. But were it ever so 
easy, does any Mend to his country really wish to see 
America thus humbled P In such a situation, she woul4 
serve only as a monument of your vengeance and your 
folly. For my part, the America I wish to see, is Amerioa 
increasing and prosperous, raising her head in ^raoeM 
dignity, with freedom and fimmess asserting her rights at 
your bar, vindicating her liberties, pleading her services^ 
and conscious of her merit. This is the America that will 
have spirit to fight your battles, to sustain you when hard 
pushed by some prevailing foe, and by her industry will 
be able to consume your manufactures, support your 
trade, and pour wealth and splendour into your towns and 
cities. If we do not change our conduct towards her, 
America will be torn from our side. I repeat it, unless 
you repeal this law, you run ihe risk of losing America." 

His reasoning was just ; his language flowing and forcif 
ble ; his voice and action animated ; warmed by the 
nobleness of his subject, he charmed all that heard him ; 
yet the resolutions were adopted in committee by nearly 
three votes to one ; and the address was carried by a 
decided majority. (1) 

This adoption of a vengeful and impracticable policy 
renewed the wakefulness of France. " An attempt to 
seize ihe defenders of American liberties," said its am*' 
bassador to Choiseul, " would precipitate the revolution. 
How great will be the indignation of the Americans, 
when they learn that Britain, without receiving their 
representations, without hearing their agents, treats them 
as slaves, and condemns them as rebels. They never will 
recognise the ri^ht claimed by Parliament ; even if they 
bear with it, their hearts will breathe nothing but inde- 
pendence, and will own no other country than the wilder- 
ness which their industry has fertilized. Henceforward, 
the colonies are divided from the metropolis in interests 
and in principles ; and the bonds of their dependence wiU 

(1) W. S. Johnson to Governor Pitkin, 9 Teb. X}^. lAaBl ^^•^^ 
Johnson, for Friday, ST Jan. 17G9, ' " * 

VOL. UI. H 
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be severed on the first opportunity. Spain and Francd 
should adopt towards them general principles, entirely 
different from those which have been practised till now ; 
and, even at the risk of transient inconveniences, should 
depart from the ancient prohibitory laws of commerce. 
The two courts must consider whether it is for their 
interest to second the revolution which menaces Eng- 
land, at the risk of the consequences which may a little 
later result from it for the totality of the New World ; 
and whether the weakening of a common enemy can 
compensate the risk of such an example to their own 
colonies. 

" If this question is answered in the affirmative, no 
precautions must be omitted, to profit by the favourable 
circumstances, which imprudence alone could have created, 
and which human wisdom could hardly have foreseen. 
The inflammatory remedies applied by tne Parliament of 
England, the spirit of revolt, and stiU more the spirit of 
contempt shown bj a factious people for a vacillating and 
humiliated admimstration, the disunion and indecision 
which reign in the British cabinet, the acknowledged 
weakness and instability of the principles of the king's 
government, all presage coming calamities to England ; 
the onlv man whose genius might still be feared, is 
removed from affairs, and enfeebled by gout; and his 
state of mind is a problem. The others, whom birth, 
credit, wealth, or eloquence, may destine to high places, 
are known to us, and not one of them appears likely 
to become a formidable enemy." (1) 

This letter from Du Ohatelet to Choiseul was inspired 
neither by the courtiers, nor the Parliaments, nor the 
aristocracy, nor even by the burgesses of France ; it was 
the philosophy of the eighteenth centmy, the ripened 
wisdom of the a^es from Descartes to iWgot, uttering 
its oracles and its counsels in the palaces of absolute 
monarchs. It excited the most attentive curiosity of 
Louis the Fifteenth and of every one of his council. An 
extract of it was sent to Madrid, to ascertain the senti- 
ments and intentions of the Catholic king ; the minister 
of the marine and the minister of finance were directed to 
consult the Chambers of Commerce of the kingdom; 
ifhile Choiseul^ aware of the novelty of a system founded 

(1) Da Ch&telet to ChoifteiA, lAueiOii, ^% 3m« VJ^« 
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on the principle of a free trade, looked about him on every 
side for prevailing arguments and motives against here- 
ditary prepossessions.(l) 

While tne proposals were under consideration, the state 
of America was again the theme of conversation in the 
House of Conmions ; (2) where once more, on the 8th of 
February, strenuous efforts were made to prove the ille- 
gality and cruelty of fetching Americans across the 
Atlantic for trial. 

«« Thej may save themselves," said Eose Fuller, "by 
going still further, and bringing the question to the point 
of arms." — ** You have no right to tax the colonies," 
repeated Beckford ; " the system has not produced a 
single shilling to the Exchequer ; the money is all eaten 
u|) by the officers who collect it." — "Your measures," 
cried Phipps, after an admirable statement, " are more 
calculated to raise than to C[uell a rebellion. It is our 
duty to stand between the victim and the altar." — " The 
statute of the thirty-fifth year of Henry the Eighth," 
observed Frederic Montagu, " was passea in the worst 
times of the worst reign, when the taste of blood had 
inflamed the savage disposition of Henry." " The Act," 
declared Sir William Meredith, " does not extend to 
America ; and were I an American I would not submit 
to it." On the other side little was urged, except that 
concession would endanger the Act of Navigation ; and 
the British Parliament, after long deliberation, by a great 
majority, refusing to consider me redress of American 
grievances, requested the kin^ to make inquisition at 
Boston for treason, and to bring over the acciised for 
trial before a special commission, away from their coun- 
try, their relations, friends, and witnesses. It was hoped 
to make Boston tremble, and terrify the zealous Ame- 
ricans with the apprehension of being arraigned in West- 
minster HaU and hanged at Tyburn. 

The press also gave to the world an elaborate reply (3) 
to the Farmer's Letters, for which the Board of Trade 
furnished the materials,(4) and Grenville himself wrote 

(1) Choisenl to Du Chfttelet, 6 Feb. 1769. , ^ ^^, . 

(3) Cavendish Debates, i. 207, &c. W. S. Johnsoa to Governor Pitkin, 

^ (3) The Controversy between Great Btitaixx WtteL\icc Co\ocic!4x^5H*w^«a. 
&c. See. 1769. 
(4) L MemduittoM^tcYiimoii, 10 Feb. 17G9. 

W2 
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the constitutional argument. (1) " I am tempted," con- 
fessed Knox, tlie champion of the ministry, " to deny 
that there is any such thing as representation at all in 
the British constitution ; until this notion of representa- 
tion is overthrown, it will be very difficult to convince, 
either the colonies or the people of England, that wron^f 
is not done the colonies." (2) The question of British 
and of American liberty was identical. The zeal against 
America was ready to sacrifice the principle of represen- 
tative government in England ; where the love of order 
began to find apologists for " absolute government." (3) 

While England was enforcing its restrictive commercial 
system with the most jealous vigilance, (4) Dm Chatelet 
continued his intercession with Choiseul, to employ free 
trade as the great liberator of colonies. " The question," 
he pleaded, " cannot be submitted to the decision of the 
Chambers of Commerce. We know their principles. 
They regard everything in colonial commerce which does 
not turn exclusively to the benefit of the kingdom, a^ 
contrary to the end for which colonies were established, 
and as a theft from the state. To practise on these 
maxims is impossible. The wants of trade are stronger 
than the laws of trade. The north of America can alone 
furnish supplies to its south. This is the only point of 
view under which the cession of Canada can be regarded 
as a loss for France ; but that cession will one day be 
amply compensated for, if it shall cause the rebelhon and 
independence of the English colonies, which become every 
day more probable and more near." (5) At the same time 
the Parisian world was alive with enthusiasm for the 
Americans, and with admiration for their illustrious advo- 
cates. (6) 

But Spain had been.the parent of the protective system, 
and remained the steadfast supporter of that restrictive 
policy, bv which, in the midst of every resource of wealth, 
she had been impoverished. From the first proposal of 
throwing colonial commerce open, she feared the contra- 

(1) Grenville wrote from page 67 to page 86 inclusive. Knox*s extra 
official State Papers, Appendix to Part ii. page 15. 

(2) Knox in Grenville Papers, iv. 336, 337. 

(3) Whatelf to GrenvUte, 25 March, 1769 ; In Grenville Papers, Iv. 41 7. 

(4) T. JBradshaw to R. Sutton, Esc^. 25 Feb. 1769 : Treasury Letter Book. 
xxiv. 106. 

(5) X>u Chatelet to Cholseiil, 17 Yelo. 17^^. 

(0) £xtnictofaletterftomLaDidbQi^Qi&kiB"^\7%«. 
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band exportation of gold and silver. " BesideSi" — ^thas 
Grimaldi, the Spanish minister, gave his definitive 
answer— "the position and strength of the countries 
occupied by the Americans excite a just alarm for the 
rich Spanish possessions on their borders. They have 
already introduced their grain and rice into our colonies 
by a commerce of interlopers. If this introduction should 
be legalized and extended to other objects of commerce, 
it would effectually increase the nower and prosperity of 
a neighbour, already too formiaable. Moreover, it is 
probable, that if this neighbour should separate from its 
metropolis, it would assume the republican form of 
government ; and a republic is a government dangerous, 
&om the wisdom, the consistency, and the solidity of the 
measures which it would adopt for executing such projects 
of conquests as it would naturally form." (1) 

The opinion of Spain was deliberately pronounced and 
sternly adhered to. She divided the continent of North 
America with England, and loved to see " her enemy ** 
embarrassed by war with its colonies ; but while she 
feared England much, she at that early day feared 
America more ; she preferred as a neighbour a dependent 
colony to an independent republic ; and Spain was later 
than Great Britam itself to confess our national exist- 
ence. 



CHAPTEE XL, 

VIBGINIA COMES TO THE AID OF MASSACHUSETTS — HILLS- 
BOBOUGH's ADMINISTBATION op the COLOfflES CON- 
TINUED. 

1769. 

The decision of the king of Spain had been hastened by 
tidings of the rebellion in ]N ew Orleans, which, engaged the 
most earnest attention of his council. (2) The cabinet, with 
butone dissentient, agreed that Louisiana must be retained, 
as a granary for Hikvana and Fort Eico, a precaution 

(1) D*Ossim to Choiseul, Madrid, 20 Feb. 1769. A copy of this letter is 
in the French Archives, Angleterre, T. 485, p. 473. The original is in 
the series marked Espagne, T. 550. Compare ChoiiBeul to Da Ch&telet, 
14 March, 1769. 

(2) Grimaldi to Fnentes in Gayarr6. 
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against tlie contraband trade of France, and a barrier to 
keep off English encroacluuents by the indisputable line 
of a great river. 

" Still more,** said the duke of Alba, " the world, and 
especially America, must see that the king can and will 
crush even an intention of disrespect." " If France 
should recover Louisiana," said Masones de Lima, " she 
would annex it to the English colonies, or would establish 
its independence." (1) " A republic in Louisiana," such 
was D*Aranda*s carefully prepared opinion, " would be 
independent of the European powers, who would all cul- 
tivate her friendship and support her existence. She 
would increase her population, enlarge her limits, and 
grow into a rich, flourishingy and free state, contrasting 
with our exhausted provinces. From the example before 
them, the inhabitants of our vast Mexican domain would 
be led to consider their total want of commerce, the 
extortions of their governors, the little esteem in which 
they themselves are held, the few offices which they are 
permitted to fill ; they would hate still more the Spanish 
rule, and would think to brave it with security. If by 
improving the government of the Mexican provinces and 
the condition of their inhabitants, we should avoid the 
fatal revolution, Louisiana would still trade with the har- 
bours on our coast, and also b;^ land with Texas and New 
Mexico, and through them with Old Mexico. Between 
Louisiana and Mexico, there are no established limits ; the 
rebels, if they remain as they are, will have a pretext for 
claiming an arbitrary extension of territory." (2) He 
therefore advised to reduce the colony, but to keep New 
Orleans in such insignificance as to tempt no attack. 

The king accepted the decision of his cabinet ; adding 
his fear lest the example of Louisiana should influence 
the colonies " of other powers," in which he already dis- 
cerned the rising " spirit of sedition and independence." (3) 
A difierent tram of reasoning engaged the cabinet of 
France. 

"Here," said one of its advisers, " is the happy oppor- 
tunity of dividing the British empire, by placmg before 
its colonies the interesting spectacle of two potentates 
who pardon, who protect, and who deign in concert to 

(1) Gayarr^'s Louisiana, iii. 248, 249. 

(2) Gayarr^'s Louisiana, iii. 255, 256. 

(3) Gayarr^'s Hist, d^ Uk I/)ui8ianef ii. 269, 
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utter the powerful word of liberty. War between 
France and England would bind these countries more 
firmly to their metropolis. The example of happiness 
will allure them to the independence towards which they 
tend. By leading them to confide in France and Spain, 
they will dare more and dare sooner. Nothing can better 
persuade to this confidence than to establish liberty in 
liouisiana, (1) and to open the port of New Orleans to men 
of all nations and all religions. (2) 

"The passion for extended dominion must not hide 
from Spam, that a discontented and ill-guarded colony 
cannot arrest the march of the English, and will prove an 
unprofitable expense. Were we to take back Louisiana, 
our best efibrts could efiect less than the charm of liberty. 
Without the magic of liberty, the territory will never 
become more than a simple Hue of demarcation. Severity 
would throw it into despair and into the arms of the 
English. To give voluntarily what the British Parlia- 
ment haughtily refuses, to assimilate New Orleans in its 
form to the freest of the British colonies, to adopt for it 
from each of them whatever is the dearest to them, to do 
more, to enfranchise it and maintain invariably privileges 
capable of intoxicating the English and the Americans, 
this is to arm their America against themselves, by risking 
no more than what would otherwise be neglected." Every 
Frenchman had in his heart an excuse for the insurgents, 
and was ready to applaud their delirium of national^ and 
courage. Ghoiseul allowed their deputies to hve at Paris, 
and to publish their griefs ; and he communicated to the 
ambassador in England the project of the republic on the 
banks of the Mississippi. (3) 

The idea and the reasoning in its support pleased 
Du Chatelet infinitely. " Spain," said he, "can never 
derive benefit from Louisiana. She neither will nor can 
take effective measures for its colonization and.culture. 
She has not inhabitants enough to furnish emigrants, and 
the religious and political principles of her government 
will always keep away foreigners, and even Frenchmen. 
Under Spanish dominion, the vast extent of territory 

(1) Id^e sor Topposition trouv^e par les Espagnols k la Loaisiane. 
Archives Fran^aises* Angleterre. 

(2) '* La Nouvelle Orleans seroit ouverte k toates les Nations, et k toutM 
lea relig:ions.»' 

(3) Cboiseul to Da Ch&telet, 14 March, 1769. 
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ceded by France to Spain on the banks of the Mississippi 
Wui soon become a desert. 

" The expense of colonies is requited only by com- 
merce ; and the commerce of Louisiana, under the rigour 
of the Spanish prohibitive laws, will every day become 
more and more a nullity. Spain then will make an excel- 
lent bargain, if she accords liberW to the inhabitants 
of Louisiana, and permits them to form themselves into a 
republic. Nothing can so surely keep them from falling 
under English rule, as making them cherish the protection 
of Spain and the sweetness of independence. 

" The example of a free and happy nation, under the 
guardianship of two powerful monarchs, without restraint 
on its commerce, without any taxes but those which the 
wants of the state and of the common defence would 
require, without any dependence on Europe but for neces- 
sary protection, would be a tempting spectacle for the 
English colonies ; and exhibited at their very gates, will 
hasten the epoch of their revolution."(l) 

But while the statesmen of France were pleasing them- 
selves with the thought of founding at IVew Orleans a 
commercial republic like Yenice or Amsterdam, as a place 
of refuge for the discontented of every creed and tongue, 
Spain took counsel only of her pride. " The world must 
see that I," said the Uatholic king, " unaided, can crush 
the audacitjr of sedition."(2) Aware of the wishes of the 
French ministers, he concealed his purpose by making no 
militflOT j)reparations at Cadiz, and dispatched Alexander 
Olteilr^ in all haste for Cuba, with orders to extirpate 
the sentiment of independence at !N'ew Orleans. 

England had proved herself superior in war not to 
Spain only, but to the combined power of Spain and 
Irance. Her navy was the best in the world ; her army 
respectable. Could not she, in her turn, crush the inso- 
lent town of Boston, suppress its free schools, shut up its 
town-hall, sequester its liberties, drag its patriots to the 
gallows, and for the Hfe, restless enterprise, fervid cha- 
rities and liberal spirit of that moral and mdustrious town, 
substitute the quiet monotony of obsequious obedience P 
England could not do what a feebler despotism might 
nnaertake without misgivings. She stood self-restrained. 

(1) Du ChAtelet to Choiseal, 17 March, 1769. "Id^e sor Poppositlon 
trouvie par les Espagnols k la Louisiane. 
(2) Qrimam to Fuentes, 17(>9 > Qayui^,^,^^?. 
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A part of the ministrv wished the charter of Massa- 
chusetts abrogated ; ana the la'vvrers declared that nothing 
had been done to forfeit it. They clamoured for judicial 
victims ; and the lawyers said treason had not been com- 
mitted. They thought to proceed by the hand of power ; 
and were restrained bv the necessity of debates in Parlia- 
ment. Eeeble and nnctuating as was the opposition in 
numbers, it uttered the language of the British constitu- 
tion and the sentiment of the British people, when it 
spoke for freedom; and it divided the ministry, when 
it counselled moderation. England was a land of liberty 
and law, and the question between her and her colonies 
must be ar^ed at the bar of reason. Spain could send 
an army and a special tribunal to sequester estates and 
execute patriots. England must arraign its accused 
before a jury ; and the verv necessity of hunting through 
the statute books for an old enactment of Henry VIII., 
while it presented a measure too absurd, as well as too 
tyrannical to be carried into effect, showed the supremacy 
of law of which the petulant ministry must respect the 
bounds. 

The patriots of Boston never wavered in their confi- 
dence, that they should recover their riehts with the 
consent of England, or obtain independence. " The 
resolves " of Parliament fell upon them like so many 
thunderbolts ; but they stood unmoved. " These Olive- 
rians," said a royalist, " begin to think themselves 
Corsicans, and will resist unto blood." (1) John Adams, (2) 
though anxious for advancement in his profession, scorned 
the service of the king ; and his associates at the bar ren- 
dered " themselves xm&t for the favour of government," by 
"abetting" " the popular party."(3) The people of the 
near town of Lexington, at their annual meeting, came 
into a resolution to orink no more tea, till the \mconsti- 
tutional Eevenue Act should be repealed. (4) On the 
anniversary of the repeal of the Stamp Act, Samuel 
Adams held up to public view the grievances inflicted on 
Americans, by combining the power of taxation with 
a commercial monopoly, and enforcing them both by 
fleets, armies, commissioners, guarda-costas, judges of the 

(1) Dr. Johnson, of Connecticat, to his son, 7 March, 17O9. 

(2) Compare John Adams's Autobiogri^hy, Works, ii. 
(3> Bernard to Hillsborough, 5 March, 1709. 

(4) Boston Gazette, 27 March, 1769. 
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Admiralty, and a host of petty officers, whose insolence 
and rapacity were become intolerable. He pointed out, 
on the one hand, the weakness of Great Britain, arising 
from its corruption, its debt, its intestine divisions, m 
scarcity of food, its want of alliances : and, on the other, 
the state of the American colonies, their various climates, 
soils, produce, rapid increase of population, and the virtue 
of theur inhabitants, and he publicly expressed his convic- 
tion that the conduct of Old England was " permitted 
and ordained by the unsearchable wisdom of the Almighty 
for hastening " American Independence.(l) 

The intrepid Calvinist knew the end at which he 
aimed ; but the British ministry had no system. " We 
have but one word, that is, our sovereignty,** wrote 
Thomas Pownall, describing the opinion of all parties ;(2) 
" and it is like some word to a madman, which whenever 
mentioned throws him into his ravings and brings on 
a paroxysm." The representation, therefore, of New York, 
though carefully written, was rejected by the House of 
Commons, because it questioned the right of Parliament 
to tax America. But this sovereignty being asserted, the 
ministry, terrified by the recovery of Chatham, which 
alarmed Camden and Grafton, and by the complaints of 
the merchants at the diminution of exports, were content 
with the parliamentary sanction of their measures, wished 
the controversy with the coloniear well over, and sought to 
lull them into acquiescence. The plan for altering the 
charter of Massachusetts, on which Hillsborough had been 
definitively resolved, (3) was for the present laid aside ; 
discretionary orders were transmitted to Gage to " send 
back to Halifax the two regiments, which were brought from 
that station, and to restore the regular rotation by sending 
two other regiments to Ireland."(4) Bernard was given 
up and recalled, with a promise to the London merchants 
that he should not be employed in the colonies again ; and 
the government of Massachusetts was to be confided to 
Hutchinson, a town-born citizen of Boston. New York 
was to be secured by a confirmation of its jurisdic- 
tion over Vermont, and the permission to issue paper- 

(1) Providence Gazette, 18 March; Boston Gazette, 27 March, 1769, 
Bernard to Hillshorongh, 27 March, 1769. Compare W. S. Johnison to 
Dr. Bei^amin Gale, 10 April, 1769. 

(2) T. Povmall to Cooper, 22 March, 1769. 

(3) Hutchinson to J. Williams, of Hatfield, 29 Jan. 1769. 

(4) Hmshorough to Gage, 24 Match, 1769. 
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money ; and Virginia, by a more extended boundary at 
the West. 

At the same time England professed to seek a good 
understanding with France. But Choiseul remembered 
too well the incidents of the last Seven Years* War. 
" Hatred and jealousy," thus he instructed the French 
ambassador, "inspire the English with the desire to 
weaken and humihate the power of France, of which they 
are the most impassioned rivals and the most implacable 
enemies. Eecall, sir, the events of 1755. At the time 
when the court of London professed sentiments of the 
utmost moderation, and negotiated with us to conciliate 
amicably our dififerences about Acadia, it had shamelessly 
and without a declaration of war, sent out a squadron 
with orders to attack the ships which we were sending to 
America under the guaranty of treaties, and under the 
safeguard of natural right and of public faith. This odious 
epoch can be renewed; and the English ministry has 
given proofs of ability in the art of masking under the 
professed love of peace a settled purpose of making 
war."(l) 

He witnessed, also, the avowed and persevering effort 
of England, to counterbalance the influence of France by 
a northern alliance. To the British secretary of state, Du 
Chatelet endeavoured to convey an adequate idea of the 
policy of Eussia ; but it was Sochford's fixed desire that 
the empress should derive advantage from the war against 
the Turks, should be able to dispose of the whole north 
by main strength, or by predominant influence, and should 
then sanction an alliance with the court of London. 

"The English secretary of state is in the wrong," an- 
swered Choiseul ; " he does not look at these objects from 
the higher point of view, which should engage the atten- 
tion of a great minister. IsTothing can be more dangerous 
for the happiness and repose of humanity, nor more to be 
feared for the principal powers of Europe, than the success 
of the arms and the ambitious projects of Eussia. Far 
from seeking, on such a supposition, the alliance and the 
friendship of the empress, it would become their most 
essential interest to unite to diminish her strength and 
destroy her preponderance. If the balance of power, that 
unmeaning word, invented by William the Third, on 

(1) Choiseul to Dn Cb&teJet, H Marcti, \1^. 
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becoming king of England, to raise all Europe against 
France, could have a just application, and if this pre- 
tended balance of power could be annibilated, it would be 
by the prodigious increase of the material and moral 
strength of Eussia. She is now labouring to enslave the 
north ; and she will next encroach on the liberty of the 
south ; unless an effective check is seasonably put to her 
inordinate passion of despotism. 

" Insteaa of contributing to the aggrandizement of 
Eussia, the principal courts ought jointly to restrain her 
ambition and her cupidity, which may in some respects 
realize the chimerical idea, once attributed to France, of 
aiming at universal monarchy." (1) 

Thus the rivalry of England and France met at every 
point ; yet how changed were their relations ! The cabinet 
of France desired to loosen the bonds that shackled trade ; 
that of England to hold them close. France aspired to 
protect the liberties of Europe against danger from the 
Kussian monarchy; England encouraged Eussia in her 
conquests, and invited her to become the arbiter for Europe 
and the world. France desired the independence of all 
colonial possessions ; England to retain her own in more 
complete dependence than before. Both desired and both 
needed peace ; but Choiseul regarded the British proffers 
of confidence as an unmeaning jargon, and fearing a rup- 
ture at any moment, when it should assist to cbange a 
ministry or secure a majority, he told the English plainly, 
" that the king of France and his ministry appliea them- 
selves unremittingly to maintain peace, but never lost out 
of sight, that to preserve peace it was necessary to be in 
a condition to sustain a war." (2) England and France 
grew more and more distrustful of one another ; and while 
the latter was yielding to the hberal ideas to which free 
inquiry had given circulation, England more and more 
forgot that her greatness sprung from her liberty. 

The publication of some of the American letters, which 
had been laid before Parliament and copied for Beck- 
ford, (3) unmasked Bernard's duplicity. The town of 
Boston repelled the allegation, that they were held to 
their allegiance only by the " band of terror and force of 
arms." In their representation to the king, which Barr^ 

(1) Choisealto Da Ch&telet, 16 April, 1769. 

(2) Choiseul to Du Ch&telet, 16 April, 1769. 

(3) HutcliixiSOiitol&Q.ueL\)it,\Q K^xi2L,\lQ(^, 
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himself presented, they entreated the remoTal of the 
troops, a communication of the charges against them, and 
an opportunity to defend themselves, for justice and law 
forbade that they should be condemned unheard. 

The Council, too, without delay, calmly and unani* 
mously vindicated the province and themselves. They 
proved their own undeviating respect for law ; they set in a 
strong light Bernard's unmamy duplicity and petty malice ; 
his disposition to overreach ; his notoriously false asser- 
tions ; his retailing of anecdotes both trifling and untrue ; 
his attempts to obtain by Act of Parliament exorbitant and 
uncontrollable power; and his perpetual conspiracy for 
" the destruction of their constitution." (1) 

While the people of Massachusetts were filled with 
grief and indignation at the combination against their 
charter, which was dearer to them than fortune and life, 
they and all the colonies one after another matured their 
ag;reements for passive resistance to parliamentary tax- 
ation. 

On Monday, the 10th of April, the General Assembly 
of New York, at the motion of JPhilip Livingstone, tiianked 
the merchants of the city and colony, for suspending trade 
with Great Britain. (2) The same intrepid leader of the 
patriot party would next have renewed the resolves, 
which had occasioned the dissolution of the last Assembly ; 
but he was himself ousted from the present one, because 
he did not reside within the manor for which he had been 
returned. Yet amidst the conflict of factions, the system 
of non-importation was rigorously carried out. The mer- 
chants of Philadelplua now unanimously adopted the 
agreement, which a few months before they had declined. 

The movement spread steadily towards the south. At 
Mount Vernon, Washington tempered yet cheered and 
animated those around him. " Our lordly masters in 
Great Britain," said he, " will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the deprivation of American freedom. Some- 
thing should be done to maintain the liberty which we 
have derived from our ancestors. No man should hesitate 
a moment, to use arms in defence of so valuable a bless- 
ing. Yet arms should be the last resource. We have 

(1) CouncQ to Hfflsborough, 15 April, 1769. Bowdoin to Hillsboroagh, 
same date. „,„ , 

(2) Journals of the General Assembly of New Yot\i, ^\ . ^"i. ^iS^%\iatwj.^ 
to Moore, 16 July, 1769, JBoard of Trade's Repre»e»toi^QiXi\» ^fiaa 1^^^% «a 

the Resolvea, 
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already proved the inefficacy of addresses to tlie throne 
and remonstrances to Parliament. How far their atten- 
tion to our rights and privileges is to be awakened or 
alarmed by starving their trade and manufactures, remains 
to be tried." (1) And counselling with George Mason, his 
bosom friend, he prepared a scheme to be offered at the 
coming session of the Virginia House of Burgesses. 

While the British ministry was palsied by indecision, 
Thomas Pownall, the predecessor of Bernard as governor 
of Massachusetts, stepped forward in the House of Com- 
mons to propose that repeal, by which harmony could be 
be restored. " So favourable an opportunity will never 
recur," said he with perfect truth. "The colonies are 
combining against our trade and manufactures ; new pro- 
vocations will be given ; British honour will be more 
deeply engaged. Let Parliament then at once, in advance 
of new dS&culties, repeal the Act, end the controversy, 
and give peace to the two countries." Trecothick seconded 
the motion, dwelling on commercial reasons, and re- 
counting the various steps in America to prevent the 
consumption of British manufactures, and to promote 
their own. " We will not consent," replied Lord North, 
** to go into the question, on account or the combinations 
in America. To do so would be to furnish a fresh in- 
stance of haste, impatience, levity, and fickleness. I see 
nothing imcommercial in making the Americans pay a 
duty upon tea." 

No one would defend the Act, yet few urged its repeal. 
The Eockingham party were willing that it should remain 
as a source of embarrassment to the ministers. Conway 
next proposed, as a middle course, to agree to take it into 
consideration the next session. ** I approve the middle 
course," said Beckford. " I waa the first man who said 
you ought not tax America for the purpose of revenue. 
The duty upon tea, with a great army to collect it, has 
produced in the southern part of America only two hun- 
dred and ninety-four pounds fourteen shillings; in the 
northern part it has produced nothing." " For the sake 
of a paltry revenue," cried Lord Beauchamp, " we lose 
the affection of two millions of people." '* We have 
trusted to terror too long," observed Jackson. " Washing 
my bands of the charge of severity," said Lord North, 

0) WaaWnstonXoQeot^VL»sxai,hk\fe^\*i^\^'ii^^ 
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** 1 will not vote for holding out hopes tliat may not be 
realized." " If you are ready to repeal this Act," retorted 
Grenville, in answer to Lord North, "why keep it in 
force for a single hour P You ought not to do so from 
anger or ill-humour. Why d ally and delay in a business 
of such infinite importance P Why pretend that it is too 
late in the session, that this is not the time, when the 
difficulty is every day increasing P If the Act is wrong, 
or you cannot maintain it, give it up like men. If you do 
not mean to bind the colonies hj your laws in cases of 
taxation, tell the Americans so fairly, and conciliate their 
affections." 

Lord North put an end to the conversation, by moving 
the previous question for the order of the day.(l) " The 
British administration will come to no decision," such was 
Du Chatelet's report to Choiseul. " They will push time 
by the shoulder till the Americans consolidate their imion, * 
and form a general plan of resistance." (2) 

The question turned on the reality of the principle of 
representation. America was not alone in asserting re- 
jn^sentative liberty ; the principle was at the same time 
violated in England. The freeholders of Middlesex elected 
Wilkes to represent their shire in Parliament. The king 
wished him expelled ; and the House of Commons expelled 
him. The people rallied to his support ; the city of London 
made him one of its magistrates ; by the unanimous vote 
of Middlesex he was again returned. The House of 
Commons voted the return to be null and void. The 
public mind was profoundly agitated; men united, as 
"Supporters of the Bill of Eights," to pay the debts of 
Wilkes and his election expenses. A third time he was 
returned, and unanimously ; for his intended competitor 
proved too much of a craven to appear. Once more his 
election was voted to be null. At a fourth trial he was 
opposed by Luttrell, but polled nearly three-fourths of all 
the votes. The House of Commons this time treated him 
as a person incapacitated to be a candidate, and received 
Luttrell in his stead. Their disfranchisement of Wilkes 
had no authority in law, and violated the vital principle 
of representative government ; by admitting Luttrell, 
they sequestered and usurped the elective franchise of 
Middlesex ; and Wilkes, who, if he had been left to him- 

(i) W. S. Johnson to Governor TrombuU, a6 A.piiii, l"]^* 
(s; Du Cb&telet to Cboiseol, 21 April, 1769* 
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self, would have fallen into insignificance, became ilta 
most conspicuous man in England. This subserviency 
of the body, once esteemed the most august assembly in 
Europe, exhibited it to the world as a collection of pien- 
sioners and office-holders, and the property of the mi- 
nister. (1) Yet the administration, with jParfiament aa its 
obedient instrument, heard with alarm how widely the 
American plan of passive resistance was extending. Be- 
sides, Chatham might reappear ; and those ministers who 
had been of his selection stood in constant dread of his 
rebuke. Grafton and Camden, therefore, silent in the 
House of Lords, insisted in council that some attempt 
should be made to conciliate the colonies. 

Accordingly, on the 1st day of May, just on the eve of 
the prorogation of Parliament, the cabinet discussed the 
policy which it should definitively adopt. 

All agreed that ihe duties on the British manufactur^gf 
of glass, paper, and painters' colours, were contrary to the 
true principles of commerce, and should be repealea; 
there remained of Charles Townshend's B^venue Act 
nothing but the duty on tea ; and this, evaded by smi^- 
gling or by abstinence from its use, yielded in all Amer^ea 
not fifteen hundred dollars, — ^not three hundred pounds a 
year. Why should such a duty be retained, at the cost 
of the afiections of thirteen provinces and two millions q( 
people P Grafton spoke first and earnestly for its repeal ; 
Camden seconded him with equal vigour. Granby and 
Conway gave their voice and their vote on the same side, 
and Sir Edward Hawke, whom illness detained from the 
meeting, was of their opinion. Had not Grafton and 
Camden consented to remove Shelbume, the measure 
would have been carried, and American independence in- 
definitely postponed. But Eochford, the new secretary, 
with Gower and Weymouth, adhered to Hillsborough. 
The fearful responsibility of deciding fell to Lord North. 
Of a merciful disposition, and of rare intelligence, he was 
known to be at heart for the repeal of the tax on tea. (2) 
He wished, and at that time intended, to extend the pro- 
posal to the repeal of the other duties, (3) and he never 
surrendered himself to the party of the Bedfords. But 

(1) W. S. Johnson to Robert Temple, ii. 69. 

(2) Franklin's Letters of 18 March, 1770, and 8 June, 1770, in Franklin*! 
Writings, vii. 467, 47«. 

(3) Lord North in Cavendiftki De\)ato&»i. 4%b. 
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it was the king's fixed rule never to redress a grievance, 
unless the prayer for it was made in the spirit of obe- 
dience ; and then, and for years after, he held that " there 
xnnst always be one tax to keep up the right." (1) He 
was so much dissatisfied with Grrafton*s vote on tnis occa- 
sion, that " from that time he was more forward to dic- 
tate his will to the duke, than to inquire first the duke's 
opinion on any measure ; " (2) and " Lord Camden also 
Bank much in the royal estimation." (3) The most ques- 
tionable acts of Lord North's public career proceeded 
from " an amiable weakness, which followed him through 
life, (4) — the want of power to resist the influence of those 
he loved." It was the king who swayed Lord North, a 
juijiior lord of the treasury, contrary— as he himself with 
the utmost solemnity declared — to his most earnest wish, 
and his intention at that veir time, (6) to give his deciding 
vote in the cabinet against the repeal, which the duke of 
Grafton, the head of his board, had proposed and ad- 
vocated. (6) 

Now, indeed, the die was cast. Neither the Bedford 
party nor the king meant to give up the right to tax ; and 
they clung to the duty on tea as an evidence of their 
lordly superiority. " We can grant nothing to the Ame- 
ricans," said Hillsborough, " except what they may ask 
with a halter round their necks." (7) " They are a race 
of convicts," said the famous moralist, the pensioned 
Samuel Johnson, " and ought to be thankful for anything 
we allow them short of hanging." (8) A circular letter 
was sent forthwith to all the colonies, promising, on the 
part of the ministry, to lay no more taxes on America for 
revenue, and to repeal those on paper, glass, and colours. 
Camden found fault with the paper, as not couched in 
terms so conciliatory as those in the minute of the cabinet. 
The complaint was pitiful, for the substance of the deci- 
sion had been truly given. More honeyed words would 
have been useless hypocrisy. Camden should have blamed 

(1) Kiag to Lord North, communicated to me by Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 
(2^ Grafton's Autobiography, iii. 34. 

(3) Grafton's Autobiography, iii. 34. 

(4) Lady Charlotte Lindsay to Lord Brougham, 8 Feb. 1839. 
(6) Lord North, Cavendish Debates, i. 486. 

(6) Besides the Autobiography of the Duke of Grafton, compare tiie 
Speeches of the Duke of Grafton and of Weymouth, in the House of Lords, 
5 March, 1776; hi Force, vi. 812. 

(7) Dn Ch&telet to Choiseul, 12 May, 1760. 

(8) BosweU's Life of Johnson, 435. 
VOL, III, O 
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himself. When he acquiesced in the removal of Shel- 
burne, he gave his assent to his own humiliation. 

The day on which Parliament was nrorogued saw the 
legislature of Virginia assembled at Williamsburgh. Great 
men were there j some who were among the greatest ;— 
Washington, Patrick Henry, and for the first time Jeffer- 
son. Botetourt, the only governor who had appeared in 
Virginia within memory, proceeded to open the session 
drawn in a state coach by six white horses ; he was in 
perfect harmony with the Council ; the House of Burgesses 
voted him a most dutiful address : two-and-fifty guests 
were entertained at his table on the first day, and as many 
more on the second.(l) He took care also to make " a 
judicious use " of the permission which he had received 
to negotiate an extended boundary with the Cherokees. 

The strife in America had begun on a demand by the 
custom-house officers for writs of assistance. Connecticut 
had refused them ; (2) the governor and Council, who con- 
stituted the highest court in Virginia, heard arguments 
on their legality, and he concurred with the Coimcil that 
thev were illegal. (3) 

Between Botetourt and the legislature all was courtesy. 
But the Assembly did not forget its duty ; and, taking 
into consideration the resolutions and address whi(£ 
Hillsborou^ and Bedford had nroposed, and which hoih 
Houses of Parliament had voted by laree majorities, on 
the 16th of May it devised a measure which became the 
example for the continent. 

Meeting the declaration of Parliament Inr a direct nega- 
tive of its own, it claimed the sol e rig ht of imposing taxes 
on the inhabitants of Virginia. With equal unanimity, 
it asserted the lawfulness and expediency of procuring a 
concert of the colonies in care for the violated rights of 
America. It laid bare the flagrant tyranny of applying 
to America the obsolete statute of Henry the Eighth ; and 
it warned the king of " the dangers that would ensue," if 
any person in any part of America should be seized and 
carried l)ey<md s^a for trial. It consummated its work by 
communicatiug its resolutions, and asking the concurrence 
of every legislature in Ajnerica.(4.) 

(1) Botetourt to HiUsborongh, 10 May, i;O0. 

(2) Rogrer Sherman to Dr. W. S. Johnson, 26 Jane, l^de. 

(3) Botetourt to Secretary of State, l6 May, 1769. 

(4) Hutchinson's Hist. otl&&aBacY^»Mi\jta,iJL4Q4. 
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The resolves were calm in manner, concise, simple, and 
effective ; so perfect in substance and in form, that time 
finds no omission to regret, no improvement to suggest. 
The menace of arresting patriots, wnich was to have been 
a formidable instrument of vengeful malignity, lost all its 
terrors ; and Virginia's declaration and action consolidated 
imion. 

Is it asked who was the adviser of the measure P None 
can tell. Great things were done, and were done tran- 
quilly and modestly, without a thought of the glory that 
■was their due.(l) Had the ancient dominion been silent, 
IwiU not say that Massachusetts might have faltered; 
but mutual trust would have been wanting. American 
freedom was more prepared by courageous counsel than 
by successful war. The Assembly had but one mind, and 
their resolves were the act of Virginia. Had they been 
framed by the leaders in Massachusetts Bay themselves, 
** they could not have been better adapted, to vindicate 
their past proceedings, and to encourage them to perse- 
verance.'* (2) 

The next morning the Assembly had just time to adopt 
an address to the kmg, when the governor, having heard 
of what he called " the abominable measure," (3) sum- 
moned them and said : "I have heard of your resolves, 
and augur ill of their effects ; you have made it my duty 
to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accordingly.* (4) 

The burgesses of Virginia, having finished what they 
could do in their official capacity, met together as patriots 
and friends, with their speaker as moderator. They 
adopted the resolves which Washington had brought wmx 
him from Mount Vernon; and which formed a well- 
digested, stringent and practicable scheme of non-importa- 
tion, until all the " unconstitutional *' Eevenue Acts should 
be repealed. Such too was their zeal against the slave- 
trade, they made a special covenant with one another, not 
to import any slaves, nor purchase any imported. These 
associations were signed by Peyt<Hi Eandolph, Eichard 
Bland, Archibald Gary, Eobert Carter Nicholas, Hichard 
Henry Lee, Washington, Carter Braxton, Henrj[, Jeffer- 
son, jNelson, and Si the burgesses of Virginia there 

(1) Jefferson's Autobiography, in hia Writtngs, i. 4. 

(2) Hutchinson's Hist, of Massachusetts, iii. %^^, 

(3) Botetourt to Hilisborough, 19 May« 1?^. 
(4J Wirt'a Life of Patrick Henry, 104* 

o2 
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assembled ; (1) and were then sent throughout the country 
for the signature of every man in the colony. (2) 

The voice of the old dominion roused the " most tem- 
perate province " of Pennsylvania from its slumbers to 
express through its merchants their approval of what had 
been done. Delaware did still better. Her Assembly 
adopted the Virginia resolves word for word, (3) and every 
colony south of Virginia in due time followed the 
example. (4) 



CHAPTEE XLI. 

BEPUBLICANISM IN THE EAST AND THE WEST — HTLLS- 
BOEOUGH's ADMINISTBATION of THE COLONIES CON- 
TINUED. 

1769. 

Massachttsetts had not only like Virginia to assert 
the rights of America, but also to eflPect the removal of 
the troops from Boston, into whose " very streets and 
lanes " aoout two thousand men had been sent, in equal 
disregard of good policy (5) and of an Act of Parliament. 
Por more thitn ten months the colony remained without 
an assembly. 

The servants of the Crown, who had placed their hopes 
on the plan for transporting to England the principa Sons 
ofLiberty,became irresolute and timid. (6) The secret coun- 
cils which Bernard now held with Hutchinson (7) and 
Oliver and Auchmuiy, ended only in " despair." They 
had furnished " ample information ; " (8) tney had got 
ready to apply the statute of Henry the Eighth ; and had 
persuaded themselves that inferior offenders would have 
consulted safety by betraying their leaders. (9) Since the 

(1) Bark's Historjr of Virginia, iii. 348, 349. 

(2) Compare Washingrton to Colonel Bassett, Mount Vernon, 18 Jane, 
1769 ; in Maxwell's Virginia Historical Register, iii. 220. 

(3) John Dickinson to Richard Henry Lee, 22 June, 1769. Life of R. H. 
Lee, i. 76, IT, 

(4) Francis Alison to Ezra Stiles, 1 Aug. 1769. 

(5) Mahon's England, v. 406. 

(6) Hutchinson's Hist. iii. 223. 

(7) Bernard to HJUsborougli, asMay.VjQQ. 

(8) HutchJiison's History. 

(O^ Barnard to Hfllsborousli, 25 XKjf • \7«0. 
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proposal to ship Samuel Adams, Otis, and their chief 
supporters across the water had come to naught, the cabal 
were left without a plan of conduct. The regiments 
which had been sent at their suggestion were pronounced 
to be useless, because they were inactive. Disheartened 
by the appearance of moderation in the British govern- 
ment, thev complained that their accusations, which had, 
as they tnought, ''been fully certified, had not been 
noticed at Westminster for treason." 

The choice of representatives showed the sense of the 
people. The town of Boston, on coming together, de- 
manded the withdrawal of the soldiery durmg the election ; 
but they were only confined within the barracks while the 
ballot was taken. Of five hundred and eight votes that 
were cast, the four old representatives, Otis, Gushing, 
Samuel Adams, and Hancock, received more than five 
hundred. They were instructed to insist on the depar- 
ture of the army from the town and province, and not to 
pay anything towards its support. (1) 

Of the ninetv-two who voted not to rescind, eiehty-one, 
probably all who were candidates, were re-elected ; of the 
seventeen rescinders, only five. Especially Salem con- 
demned the conduct of its former representatives and 
substituted two Sons of Liberty in their stead. Cambridge 
charged Thomas Gardner, its representative, " to use ms 
best endeavours, that all their rignts might be transmitted 
inviolable to the latest posterity ; " and the excellent man 
prov^ true to his New England town. Nor let history 
speak the praise only of those who win glory in the field 
or high honours in the state ; a place should be reserved 
for a husbandman Hke him, rich in the virtues of daily 
life, of calm and modest courage, of a character trust- 
worthy and unassuming, who was sent from' cultivating 
his fields to take part in legislation, and carried to his task 
a discerning mind and an intrepid and guileless heart.-^ 
The town of Boxbury recommended a correspondence 
between the house of representatives in Massachusetts, 
and the assemblies of other provinces. (2) 

Meantime, Bernard received letters, destroying his 
hope of an appointment in Virginia, and calling him to 
England. The blow came on him unexpectedly; as he 
was procuring settlers for his wild lands, aad promising 

(1) Bradford*8 Hist, of Mass. i. ISO. 

(2) Bradford's Hist, of Mass. 1. \S\. 
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liimself a long and secure enjoyment of the emoluments 
of office under military protection. True to his character, 
he remained to get, if he could, an appropriation for his 
own salary for a year, and to bequeatn confusion to his 
successor. 

On the last day of May, the legislature, before even 
electing a clerk or a speaker, complained to the goremor 
of the presence of ** the armament by sea and land, in the 
port, and the gates of the city, dunng the session of the 

A8sembly."(l) 

"Gentlemen," said Bernard, in reply to what he 
thought insolent terms, " I have no authority over his 
majesty's ships in this port, or his troops in this town ; 
nor can I give any orders for the removal of the same." 
On the election of councillors, he disapproved of no less 
than eleven ; among them of Brattle and Bowdoin, who 
had been chosen by a unanimous vote. (2) The House then 
considered the presence among them of troops, over whom 
the governor avowed that the civil power in the province 
did not extend. At that very time Gage, who had been 
intrusted with discretionary authority to withdraw the 
forces from Boston, ordered two regiments to Halifax, and 
required Bernard's written opinion respecting the proper 
disposition of the rest. (3) 

After some hesitation, (4) and after conferring with his 
associates, Bernard reported it to be " the opinion of all 
that the removal of the troops at that time would have 
very dangerous consequences ; (5) and that it would be 
quite ruinous to the cause of the Crown to draw them all 
out of the town of Boston. Two regiments, one in the 
town, the other at the castle, might be sufficient."(6) 

During this secret discussion, the Assembly, (7) in a 
message to the governor, represented that the use of the 
military to enforce the laws was inconsistent with the 
spirit of a free constitution, and that a standing army, in 

(0 Mefleag:e from the House of Representatives to the Governor, 31 Maj, 
1769, the day of general election. 
(3) Bradford's History of Massachusetts, i. 185. 

(3) Gage to Mackay, 4 June, 1769 j Mackay to Gov. Gage, 12 June, 
27fi9. 

(4) Bernard to Gage, 12 June, 1769. 

(5) Bernard to Gage, 19 June, 1709. 

(6) Bernard to Gage, 26 Jane, 1769 ; Gage to Hillsborough, No. 32. 

(7) Answer of the House of Representatives to the Governor's Message 
of May 31, 1769, June 13t in BiaAtox^*« M«(»»chuaetts State Papers, 
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SO far as it was uncontrollable by the civil authority of the 
province, was an absolute power. 

Bernard, whose chief anxiety was to get a grant of a 
year's salary^l) and who, for the moment, mixed some 
mistrust of Hutchinson (2) with his sudden recall, met 
their complaint of the presence of troops by adjourning; the 
legislature to Cambridge ; and insisting that by the kmg's 
instruction the grant of salaries must be the first act of 
the session, he chid the House for " a fortnight's non- 
activity," and a consequent waste of "time and trea- 
Bure."(3) 

" No time," replied the House, " can be better employed 
than in the preservation of the rights derived from the 
British constitution ; no treasure better expended, than in 
securing that true old English liberty whicn gives a relish 
to every enjoyment ; " (4) and in earnest and distinct 
reserves, thej iterated their opinions. (6) 

The impatient governor, eager for his salary, again 
places before them his own support as their first object.(6) 
The House paid no heed to his entreaties ; but by a una- 
nimous vote, one hundred and nine members being pre- 
sent, petitioned the king to remove him for ever from the 
government, enumerating many and just grounds of 
complaint. (7) All this while Bernard, sure of the royal 
protection and bhnded bv avarice, was mainly intent on 
getting a year's salary. Another week passes. Contrary 
to the advice of all about him, he communicated to tlie 
Assembly (8) his order to repair to England, and, citing a 
royal instruction on the subject of provincial grants fop 
the support of government, coupled his new demand of a 
year's salary with an intimation, that he should give his 
assent to no Act, which the grant did not precede. 

The House, having disdainfully rejected his demand«(9) 

(1) Hatchinson to Bollan, 13 June, 1709. 

(2) I. Williams, of Hatfield, to Hatchinson, 3 Mav, 176Q. 

(3) Message of Governor Bernard, 15 June, 1709. Bernard to Hutch- 
inson, 17 June. 

(4) Message from the House of Rej^resentativesto the Governor, 19 June, 
1769. Bradford, 172, 173. 

(5) Resolution of the House of Representatives, 21 June, 1769 ; Brad- 
ford, 174. 

(6) Message of Governor Bernard to the House of Representatives, 
June 21, 1769, Bradford, 175. 

(7) Petition of the House of Representatives to the King, 27 June, 1769 ; 
Bradford, 188 and 195. Samuel Adams to Dennys de Bcrdt, is July, 1769. 

(8) Message from the Governor. 28 June. 1769 ; Bradford, 176, 176. 

(9) Answer of the House of Representatives, 4 July, \T^\ va. Bt^<£(stA.^ 
180, J81. 
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adopted nearly word for word the three resolutions of 
Virginia, (1) on taxation, (2) intercolonial correspondence, 
and trial by a jury of the yicinage. They also enumerated 
their grievances, and declared the " establishment of a- 
standing army in the colony, in a time of peace, without 
consent of its General Assembly, an invasion of the natural 
and chartered rights of the people." 

For the troops thus quartered in Boston against the 
will of the province, Bernard demanded (3) the appropri- 
ations which the Billeting Act required. "Be explicit 
and distinct," said he, in a second message, " that there 
may be no mistake." (4) The Act of Parliament thus 
formally referred to, was that, on account of which the 
legislative powers of New York had been suspended ; it 
was one to which other colonies had partially yielded. 
The troops had been sent to Boston to enforce the laws ; 
their coming had been the deliberate order of the king 
and his ministry, and had been specially commended by 
Parhament. It was well known in what body the hatred 
of America had its stronghold ; and an issue was made 
up between the hereditary senate of the modern imperial 
IU>me, and the lawyers and farmers to whom the annual 
election of Massachusetts entrusted legislative power. 
One or the^ other must give way. 

After grave deliberation in a most unusually numerous 
House of one hundred and seven, and as it were, in the 
presence of the human race and ages to come, they made 
answer : (6) " As representatives, bv the royal charter and 
the nature of our trust, we are only empowered to grant 
such aids as are reasonable, of which we are free and in- 
dependent judges, at liberty to follow the dictates of our 
own understanding, without regard to the mandates of 
another. — ^Your excellency must, therefore, excuse us in 
this express declaration, that, as we cannot, consistently 
with our honour, or interest, and much less with the duty 
we owe our constituents, so we shall never (6) make 
provision for the purposes mentioned in your messages." 

" To his majesty," rejoined Bernard in his last words, 

(1) Bradford's State Papers, 176, 177, and 180. 

(2) Compare S. Cooper to T. PownaU, 12 July, 1769. 

(3) Message of Bernard, 6 July, 1769 j Bradford, 183. 

(4) Messagre of Bernard, 12 July, 1769 ; Bradford, 183, 184. 

(5) Answer of the House of Representatives to the Governor's Messages 
ofJaly 6 and July 12, 1769 i 15 July, 1769. 

(f) Bradford's Massachusetts Stato Pallets, \%'7 . 
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" and if he pleases, to his Parliament, must be referred your 
invasion of the rights of the Imperial Sovereignty. By your 
own acts you wiU be ludged. Your publications are plain 
and explicit, and need no comment." And he prorogued 
the Greneral Court to the 10th of January. " Their last 
message," he wrote to Hillsborough, "exceeds everything." 

Newport, Ehode Island, witnessed still bolder resist- 
ance. A vessel with a cargo of prohibited ^oods was 
rescued from the revenue officers, whose ship, named 
Liberty, was destroyed. (1) 

Just as this was heard of at Boston, Hillsborough's 
circular promising relief from all " real " grievances and a 
repeal of the duties on glass, paper and colours, as con- 
trary to the true principles of commerce, was received by 
Bernard, and was immediately made public. At once the 
merchants, assembling on the 27th of JnlYf voted unani- 
mously, that this partial repeal was insufficient, since the 
duty on tea was to be retained to save " the right " of 
taxing ; and it was resolved to send for no more goods 
from Great Britain, a few specified articles excepted, 
unless the Eevenue Acts shoula be repealed. The inhabi- 
tants of the town were to purchase nothing from violators 
of this engagement ; the names of recusant importers were 
to be published ; (2) and the Acts of Trade themselves 
came under the consideration of a committee, (3) appointed 
to prepare a statement of the embarrassments to com- 
merce, growing out of the late regulations. (4) 

In the midst of this commotion Bernard, having com- 
pleted his pecuniary arrangements with Hutchinson to his 
own satisfaction, (5) on the evening of the last day of July 
left Boston to sail for Europe. " He was to have sent home 
whom he pleased," said the Bostoneers; " but the die being 
throvrn, poor Sir Francis Bernard was the rogue to go 
first."(6) 

(1) Holton, Temple, Faxton, to Gov. Pitkin, 7 Aug. 1769. William Rcid'a 
Affidavit. Representation to the King of Commissioners of Inquiry, 22 Jane, 
1773. 

(2) See Vote in Boston Gazette, 31 July, 1769 ; 747, i, 2. 

(3) Frances to the Duke of Choiseul, 8 Sept. 1769, gives a very good ac- 
count. Hutchinson's History, iii. 252, 253. 

(4) Observations on several Acts of Parliament, passed in the 4th, 6th 
and 7th years of his present Majesty's reign, &c. &c. j published by the 
Merchants of Boston, 1769. „ . .. 

(6) For the preceding jealousy of Bernard, see Andrew Oliver to Hutch- 
inson, 22 June, 1769. Letters passed between Hutchinson and Bernard, 
Compare I. WilUams of Hatfield, to T. Hutchinson, 3 May» 17Q9. 

(6) Boston Gazette, 748, 2, 3 j of 7 Aug. 1769* 
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Trained as a wrangling proctor in an eedesiastical 
court, he had been a quarrelsome disputant rather than a 
statesman. His parsmiony went to tne extreme of mean.* 
ness ; his avarice was insatiable and restless. So long as 
he connived at smugglings he reaped a harvest in uiat 
way ; when Grenville's sternness inspired alarm, it was hia 
study to make the most money out of forfeitures and 
pensJties. Professing to respect the charter, he was 
unwearied in zefd for its subversion ; declaring his oppo- 
sition to taxation by Parliament, he urged it with alt his 
power. Asiserting most solemnly that he had never asked 
lor troops, his letters reveal his perpetual importunities 
for ships of war and an armed force. His reports were 
often false, partly with design, partly from the credulity 
of panic. He placed everytMng in the most unfavourabia 
lignt, and was ready to tell everytale and magnify trivial 
rumours into acts of treason. He desponded when con* 
ciliation prevailed in England. The officers of the 
army and the navy despised him for his cowardice 
and duplicity, and did not conceal their contempt. " He 
has essentially served us," said the patriot clergyman 
Cooper; (1) " had he been wise, our liberties might have 
been lost." 

As he departed £rom Boston, the bells were rung, and 
cannon fired from the wharves ; Liberty Tree was gay 
with flags ; and at night a great bonfire was kindled upon 
Fort HSI. When he reached England, he found that the 
ministry had promised the London merchants never to 
employ him in America again. (2) And yet he was the 

fovemor whom they had most trusted ; for bad men fit 
ad ends ; and the selfish oligarchy by which England 
was then governed, feeling themselves rebuked by the 
noble and the free, hated them as dangerous to their 
rule.(3) 

While Boston was advancing steadily towards repub- 
licanism, the enthusiasm which had made the revolution 
at New Orleans, coxdd not shape for that colonv a secure 
and tranquil existence. A new petition to France ex- 
pressed the inflexible resolve of the inhabitants to preserve 
the dear and inviolable name of French citizens at the 
greatest peril of their lives and fortunes. They sought 

(1) Cooper to Got. Pownall, 11 May, 1709. 

(2) France to Choiseol, II Aug. 1769« 

(3) AristoUe'ft Politics, y.Q.V&, 
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commnnrcation with the English ; (1) but the goremor at 
Pensacola abstained from offending powers with which 
his sovereign was at peace. The £read of Spain and its 
goyemment occasioned the daring design of founding 
B republic with a council of for^, to be elected by the 

nle, and an executive chief to be called a protector. (2) 
IIS even proposed, if Louisiana was to be given up to 
his Catholic majesty, to bum New Orleans to the ground, 
and leave to an unwelcome master, nothing but a desert. 
When near the end of July, it was told that O'Reilly had 
arrived at the Balise with an overwhelming force, despair 
prevailed for a moment; and white cockades were dis- 
tributed by the republicans. (3) " O'Eeilly is not come to 
ruin the colon jr," said Aubry, who had received instruc- 
tions to feign ingenuous candour.(4) '* If vou submit," he 
repeated publicly and by authority, " the general will 
treat you with kindness, and you may have full confidence in 
the clemency of his Catholic maje8frjr."(5) These promises 
won faith ; and with Aubry's concurrence a committee of 
three, Lafr^nifere for the council. Marquis for the colonists, 
and Milhet for the merchants, waited on O'Eeilly at the 
Balise, to recognise his authority and implore his mercy. 

Olleilly, who had no fear except lest the leading insur- 
gents shordd escape into the English territory, (6) wel- 
comed the deputies with treacherous politeness and the 
fairest promi8es,(7) detained them to dine, and dismissed 
them full of admiration for his talents and confident of a 
perfect amnesty. So general was the persuasion of 
security, that Viller^, who had escaped upon the Missis- 
sippi and was on bis way to an English post, returned to 
the city. 

(1) Brown to Secretary of State, Pensacola, 1 Dec. 17<J8. "I am told 
tiie whole province of Louisiana have deputed fifty of the principal inhabi- 
tants to make a representation to me of their grievances, which is now 
preparing for the press, demanding to beo(»ae Engligh snl^ects, and to 
settle at the Natchez.'* 

(2) Oayarr6, Hist. ii. 337. 

(3) Acte d* Accusation in Oayarr^. 

(4) J'avais pr^venn cet c^cier des observations qu*il derait faire et de 
certaines choses sur lesquelles il devait se l&cher avec une esp^ce de can. 
dear et dlng^nuit^ pour exagerer les forces que j'avais k mes ordres, et 
ranimer I'esp^rance du public. II s'acquittat parfaitement de sa commis- 
sion. O'Rdlly to Grimaldi, N. O. 31 Aug. 1769. 

(ft) Anbry to the Minister ; Gayarr6, ii. 393. 

(6) Don Alexander O'Reilly to the Marquis of Grimaldi, New Orleans, 
31 Aug. 1769. 

(7) 1 Aug. 1769, In a second Postscript to ilA LeU«C ttOSft. 5 » ^vbk^'^*^ 
Liettt..Goy, Brown, of 30 Jvdj, 1769. 
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On the morning of the 8th of August, the Spanish 
squadron of four-and-twenty vessels, bearing three 
thousand chosen troops, anchored in front of New Orleans; 
and before the day was over, possession was taken in 
behalf of the Catholic king, and the Spanish flag was 
raised at every post in the city. On tne 20th, Anbry 
made a fall report of the events of the revolution, and 
named the chiefs in the enterpri8e.(l) " It was not easy 
to arrest them," wrote O'Reilly ; " but I contrived to 
cheat their vigilance." On the 2l8t he received at his 
home the principal inhabitants; and he invited^ the 
people's syndics, one by one, to pass into his private 
apartment. The invitation was regarded as a special 
honour, till finding themselves all assembled and alone, 
they showed signs of anxiety. " For me," says O'Reilly, 
" I now had none for the success of my plan." Entering 
his cabinet with Aubry and three Spanish civil offi- 
cers, he spoke to those who were thus caught in his 
toils: ** Gentlemen, the Spanish nation is venerated 
throughout the globe. Louisiana is then the only country 
in the universe, where it fails to meet with the respect 
which is its due. His Catholic majesty, is greatly pro- 
voked at the violence to his governor, and at the publica- 
tions outraging his government and the Spanish nation. 
You are charged with being the chiefs of this revolt ; 
I arrest you in his name." The accused were conducted 
with ostentation from O'Reilly's presence to separate 
places of confinement ; Villerd was conveyed on board the 
frigate that lay at the levee. It is the tradition, that his 
wife vainly entreated admission to him; that Viller^, 
hearing her voice, demanded to see her ; became frantic 
with love, anger and grief, struggled with his guard, and 
fell dead from passion or from their bayonets.(2) The 
official report only declares, that he did not survive the 
first dav of bondage. (3) 

The blow fell unexpectedly, and spread consternation. 
An amnesty for the people reserved the right of making 
further arrests. Provisional decrees settled the govern- 
ment. On the twenty-sixth and the following days, the 

(1) Aubry to O'Reilly, SO Aug. O'Reilly to Grimaldi, 31 Aug:. 1709- 

(2) Martin's History of Louisiana; Gayarr^'s Hist, de la Louisiane, 
ii. 305. 

(s; Note at page SOS of Gazarr^'s Lectures, Third Series, 
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inliabitants of New Orleans and its vicinity took the oath 
of allegiance to the Catholic king. 

Nearly two months passed in collecting evidence against 
the twelve selected victims. They denied the lurisdiction 
of the Spanish tribunal over actions done unaer the flag 
of France and during the prevalence of French laws. But 
the tribunal was inexorable. The estates of the twelve, 
who were the richest and most considerable men in the 
province, were confiscated, in whole or in part, for the 
oenefit of the officers employed in the trial; six were 
sentenced to imprisonment for six, or ten years, or for 
life ; the memory of Viller^ was declared infamous ; the 
remaining five, Lafr^ni^re, his young son-in-law, Noyau, 
Caresse, Marquis, and Joseph Milhet, were condemned 
to be hanged. 

The citizens of New Orleans entreated time for A peti- 
tion to Charles the Third; the wives, daughters, and 
gisters of those who had not shared in the revolution, 
appealed to O'Eeilly for mercy; but without effect, 
[uradition will have it that the young and gallant Noyau, 
newly married, might have escaped ; but he refused to fly 
from the doom of ms associates. (1) On the 25th of Octo- 
ber, the five martyrs to their love of France and liberty, 
were brought forth pinioned, and in presence of the troops 
and the people, for want of an executioner, were shot. 
" At length," said O'Reilly, " the insult done to the king's 
dignity and authority in this province is repaired. The 
example now given can never be effaced." (2) 

Spaniards, as well as men of other nations, censured the 
sanguinary revenge. In the several parishes of Louisiana 
O'Eeilly was received with silence and submission. The 
king of Spain approved his acts ; and the council for the 
Indies found in nis administration "nothing but evidence 
of the immensity and sublimity of his genius." (3) Aubry 
perished on his voyage to France, in a ship which foun- 
dered in the Graronne. The son of Masan, one of those 
condemned to imprisonment, made his way to Madrid, 
offering himself as his father's substitute ; by the aid of 
France the six prisoners were set free. 

The census of the city of New Orleans showed a popu- 

(1) Gayarr^'a Louisiana, ill. 338, 339. 

(2) Oayarrd's Hist. ii. 350. 351. 

(3) Gayarr^'s Hist. ti. 378. 
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lation of eighteen hundred and one white persons, thirty- 
one free blacks, sixty-eight free persons of mixed blood, 
sixty domiciliated Indians, and twelve hundred and twenty- 
five slaves ; in all three thousand one hundred and ninety 
souls. The whole population in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, then subject to the Soanish sway, is estimated at 
thirteen thousand five hunared. The privileges which 
France had granted were abolished, and the colony waa 
organized like other colonial possessions of Spain. But 
Spain willingly kept New Orleans depressed, that it 
might not attract too strongly the cupidity of England. 
Its system of restriction struck its victim to the heart. 

The settlement of the wilderness, of which France had 
reserved no portion, and Spain and England feared to 
develop the resources, was promoted by native pioneers. 
Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut, had in three former 
years explored the borders of Lake Superior, and the 
country of the Sioux beyond it ; (1) had obtained more 
accurate accounts of that great river, which bore, as he 
reported, the name of Oregon, (2) and flowed into the 
Pacific; and he now returned to claim reward for his 
discoveries, to celebrate the richness of the copper-mines 
of the north-west ; to recommend English settlements on 
the western extremity of the continent ; and to propose 
opening, by aid of lakes and rivers, a passage aeross the 
continent, as the best route for commumcating with China 
and the East Indies.(3) 

Illinois invited emigrants more than ever ; for its abo- 
riginal inhabitants were fast disappearing from the earth. 
In April, 1769, Pontiac, so long the dreaded enemy of the 
English, had been assassinated by an Illinois (4) Indian, 
without provocation, and in time of peace ; (5) the Indians 
of the north-west sent round belts to all the nations to 
avenge the murder of their chief. In vain did five or sis 
hundred of the Illinois crowd for protection round the 
walls of Fort Chartres ; the ruthless spirit of reciprocal 
murder was not appeased, till the UUnois tribes were 

(1) Bernard to the Earl of Hillsborough ; Same to Lord BaRington aod 
to Fitzherbert, 21 Feb. 1769. 

(2) The Oregon, or the River of tibe West. Carver's Travels, 76, 

(3) Carver's Travels through the ulterior parts of North America, in the 
7ears 1766, 1767, and 1766. Introduction, v. vi. 

(4) J. Campbell to Lieut.-6ovemor Brown, SO July, 1769. 

(5) Gage to Sir William Jobnaon, IQ Aug. 1769. Gage to Hillsborough, 
22 Aug, 1769' 
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Dearly all exterminated, (1) and their beautiful and fertile 
plains, cooled during the summer by the ever-blowing 
west wind, were left vacant for the white man. 

Connecticut, which at this time was exercising a dis- 
puted jurisdiction in the valley of Wyoming, (2) did not 
forget that, by its charter, its possessions extended inde- 
finitely to the west ; and a company of " military adven- 
turers," headed by one of its most intelligent sons, (3) was 
also soliciting leave from the government in England to 
lead forth a colony to the south- western banks of the 
3iis8issippi.(4) 

In his peaceful habitation on the banks of the Tadkin 
B»iver, in North Carolina, Daniel Boone, (5) the illustrious 
hunter, had heard f inley, a trader, so memorable (6) as 
the pioneer, describe a tract of land west of Virginia, as 
the richest in North America, or in the world. (7) In 
Majr, 1769, leaving his wife and offspring, having Finley 
as his pilot, and four others as companions, the (8) young 
man, of about three-and-twenty, wandered forth tm-ough 
the wilderness of America, " in quest of the country of 
Kentucky," (9) known to the savages as "the dark and 
bloody ground," " the middle ground " between the sub- 

(1) John F. Schermerhom's Report concerning the Indians inbabitbi? 
Hie Western Parts of the United States ; Mass. Hist. CoU. xii. 8. 

(3) Ctnnpare Minutes of the Provincial Council, in Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, ix. 606—609. Pennsylvania Archives, iv. 342—844. Muier's Hist. 
of Wyoming. 

(3) Timothy Dwight's Travels in New Engiaod and New York, 

(4) W. S. Johns<»i to Jos. Trumbull, 15 April, 1769. Compare Martin's 
Louisiana, ii. 35 ; Monette*s Valley of the Mississippi, i. 407. 408. 

(6) " Boone was bom in Virginia." McLung, 49. " Boone was bom hi 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, on the right bank of the Delaware river," 
Collins, 183. Boone " was bora in Maryland," Marshall, i. 17. " The ad- 
▼ancfaig settlements of Schuylkill," Morehead, 17. " Bridgeworth, Somer- 
setshire, England," Niles, iv. 33, confounding perhaps the birthplace of 
his father with that of Daniel Boone himself. Daniel himself does not 
seem to have thought about where or when he was bom. FUson writes 
tlie name Boon. 

(6) Compare J. T. Morehead's Address in commemoratiiMa, &c. 16, and 
Marshall's History of Kentucky, i. 7, 8. 

(7) FUson's Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucky, pub- 
lished in 1/84, and authenticated by a certiflcate firom Boone, and Todd, 
andHarrod* 

(8) Marshall's History of Kentucky, i. 17. Morehead*s Address, 17; 
compare J. M. Peck, in the American Pioneers, i. 243. Boone died in 
1830 { Niles' Register, iv. 33, laings him into the world in 1730. Monette, 
i. 363, gives him a son of •• nearly twenty years old " in 1773. Boone, in 
his Narrative, does not give the age of the scm. ^ «. » 

(9) The Adventures of Col. Daniel Boon, fonaetHj a Hunter, &c. &c, 
dictated by himself to John Filsoa. 
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lects of the 'Five Nations and the Cherokee8.(l) After a 
long and fatiguing journey through mountain ranges, the 
party found themselves in Jime on the Red Biyer, a 
tributary of the Kentucky, and from the top of an 
eminence surveyed with delight the beautiful plain that 
stretched to the north-west. Here they built their shelter, 
and began to reconnoitre the country, and to hunt. All 
the kinds of wild beasts that were natural to America, the 
stately elk, the timid deer, the antlered stag, the wild cat, 
the bear, the panther and the wolf, couched among the 
canes, or roamed over the rich grasses, which even beneath, 
the thickest shades sprung luxuriantly out of the generous 
soil. The buffaloes cropped fearlessly the herbage, or 
browsed on leaves of the reed, and were more frequent 
than cattle in the settlements of Carolina herdsmen. Some- 
times there were hundreds in a drove, and round the salt- 
licks their numbers were amazing. (2) 

The summer, in which for the first time a party of 
white men enjoyed the brilliancy of nature near and in 
the valley of tne Elkhom, passed away in the occupations 
of exploring parties and the chase. But, one by one, 
Boone's companions dropped off*, till he was left alone 
with John Stewart. They jointly found unceasing delight 
in the wonders of the forest, till, one evening near Ken- 
tucky Eiver, they were taken prisoners by a band of 
Indians, wanderers like themselves. They escaped, and 
were joined by Boone's brother; so that when Stewart 
was soon after killed by savages, the first victim among 
the hecatombs of white men slain by them in their des- 
perate battlmg for the lovely hunting-ground, (3) Boone 
still had his brother to share with him the dangers and 
the attractions of the wilderness ; the building and occu- 
pying the first cottage in Kentucky. 

In the spring of 1770, that brother returned to the 
settlements for norses and supplies of ammunition, leaving 
the renowned hunter ** by himself, without bread, or salt, 
or sugar, or even a horse or dog." " The idea of a be- 
loved wife "(4) anxious for his safety, tinged his thoughts 
with sadness ; but otherwise the cheerful, meditative man, 

(1) Filson in Imlay's Topogrraphical Description of the Western Terri- 
tory ; Third Ed. 308. 

(2) Boone's Autobiography. 

C3) Butler*a History of Kentaclcy, Second Ed. 10. 
(4) Bo<me*8 Autobiography, in Iniiay, d4\. 
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careless of wealth, knowing the use of the rifle, not the 
plough, of a strong, robust frame, in the vigorous health 
of early manhood, ignorant of books, but versed in the 
forest and forest life, ever fond of tracking the deer on 
foot, away from men, yet in his disposition humane, 
generous, and gentle, was happy in the uninterrupted 
succession " of sylvan pleasures." 

He held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation. 

One calm summer's evening, as he climbed a command- 
ing ridge, and looked out upon the remote "venerable 
mountains" and the nearer ample plains, and caught a 

[jlimpse in the distance of the Ohio, which bounded the 
and of his affections with majestic grandeur, his heart 
exulted in the region he had discovered. "All things 
were still." (1) Not a breeze so much as shook a leaf. 
He kindled a fire near a fountain of sweet water, and 
feasted on the loin of a buck. He was no more alone 
than a bee among flowers, but communed familiarly with 
the whole universe of life. Nature was his intimate, and 
as the roving woodsman leaned confidingly on her bosom, 
she responded to his intelligence. 

For him the rocks and tne fountains, the leaf and the 
blade of grass had life ; the cooling air laden with the wild 
perfume came to him as a friend; the dewy morning 
wrapped him in its embrace ; the trees stood up gloriouslv 
round about him as so many myriads of companiong. All 
forms wore the character of desire or peril. But how 
could he be afraid ? Triumphing over danger, he knew 
no fear. The perpetual howling of the wolves by night 
round his cottage, or his bivouae in the brake, was his 
diversion ; (2) and by day he had joy in surveying the 
various species of animals that surrounded him. He loved 
the solitude better than the towered city or the hum of 
business.(3) 

Near the end of July, 1770, his faithful brother came 
back to meet him at the old camp. Shortly after they 
proceeded together to Cumberland Kiver, giving names to 
the different waters ; and he then returned to his wife 

(1) «* All things were still.— Not a breeze shoolc the most tremulous leaf. 
—I kindled a fire," &c. &c. Boone's Autobiography, in Imlay, 342. 

(2) " The prowling wolves diverted," &c. &c. Boone, 342. . . . , 

(3) *' No populous cities, with aU the varieties of commerce aTva.%\^\fcN 
structures, could afford so much pleasure to my imn.0., «a ttv^ ^iwa^x^ ^ 
nature J found here," Boone. 

VOL. Ill, P 
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and children ; fixed in his purpose at the risk of life and 
fortune, to bring them as soon as possible to live in 
Kentucky, which he esteemed a second paradise.(l) 



CHAPTEE XLIL 

THE N0N-IMP0ETA.TI0N AGREEMENT ENFOBCED — ^THE NEW 
TOBY PAETY INSTALLED IN POWER. 

1769—1770. 

" The lieutenant-p^ovemor well understands my sys- 
tem/'(2) said Bernard, as he transferred the ffovernment. 
Hutchinson was descended from one of the earliest settlers 
of Massachusetts, and loved the land of his birth. A 
native of Boston, he was its representative for ten years, 
during three of which he was speaker of the Assembly ; 
for more than ten other years, he was a member of the 
Council, as well as judge of probate ; since June, 1768,(3) 
he had been lieutenant-governor, and since September, 
1760, chief justice also ; and twice he had been chosen 
colonial agent. No man was so experienced in the public 
affairs of the colony ; and no one was so familiar with its 
history, usages, and laws. In the legislature he had 
assisted to raise the credit of Massachusetts by substi- 
tuting hard money for a paper currency. As a judge, 
thou^ he decided political questions with the subser- 
viency of a courtier, yet in approving wills, he was con- 
siderate towards the orphan and the widow, and he heavd 
private suits with imblemished integrity. In adjusting 
points of difference with a neighbouring jurisdiction, he 
was faithful to the province by which he was employed. 
His advancement to administrative power was mtal to 
England and to himself. The love of money, which was 
his ruling passion in youth, had grown with his years, 
and avarice in an old man is cowardly and mean ; knows 

(1) For the authentication of the whole of this account of Boone, com- 
pare his Autobiography, dictated by him in 1784» and first published by 
John Filson. It Is the source of the historian, the orator, and the biogra- 
pher. It is a pity that the amanuensis and editor garnished the Himter's 
Narrative with bits of learning of his own. 

(2) J3ernard to Hillsborough, 29 April, 1769. 

(3) Hutchinson's History, \m.. 75. 
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that its time is short, and clutches with eagerness at 
immediate gains. 

A nervous timidiiy, which was natural to him, had been 
increased bjr age as well as by his adverse experience 
during the riots on account of the Stamp Act ; and in the 
conduct of public aflfairs made him as false to his em- 
ployers as to his own honour. While he cringed to the 
minister, he trembled before the people. 

At Boston, Hutchinson professed zeal for the interests 
and liberties of the province. With fawning treachery, 
he claimed to be its friend ; had at one time courted its 
favour by denying the right (1) of Parliament to tax Ame- 
rica either internally or externally, and had argued with' 
conclusive ability against the expediency and the equity 
of that measure.(2) He now redoubled his attempts to 
deceive ; wrote favourable letters which he never (3) sent, 
but read to those about him as evidence of his good-will ; 
and professed even to have braved hostihty in England 
for his attachment to colonial liberties. (4) At Boston he 
wished not to be thought to have been very closely con- 
nected with his predecessor. (6) At the same moment, " I 
have lived in perfect harmony with Governor Bernard," 
was the time-server's first message to the Colonial 
Office ; (6) "I flatter myself he will, when he arrives in 
England, give a favourable opinion of me ;" and expressing 
his adhesion to the highest system of metropolitan autho- 
rity, and retaining the services of Israel Mauduit as his 
agent, he devoted his rare ability and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the history and constitution of the pro- 
vince to suggest for its thorough " subjection *\7) a system 
of coercive measures, which England gradually and reluc- 
tantly adopted. 

Wherever the colony had a friend, he would artfully 
set before him such hints as might incline him to harsh 
judgments. (8) Even to Franklin, he vouched for the tales 

vl) John Adams, in Ncvanglus. 

(2) The argrument still exists in manuscript, and assisted to deceive the 
Rockingham Whigs, as well as misuspecting men in the colony. 

(3) Letters in Letter Book to Bollan, 16 Feb. 1769. Boston Gazette, 
4 March, 1776; 1085,2,3. 

(4) Hutchinson to Ljnnan. 

(5) Cooper to Gov. Pownall, 8 Sept. 1769. 

(6) Hutchinson to John Pownall, 25 July, 1769. 

(7) Hutchinson to Israel Mauduit. . ,. « „ 

(8) In proof, note the whole tenor of his coiTCEpondence with Bollan 
whom he could not deceive j with Richard Jackson, whose good oymloa 
he for a time won, and with Gov. Pownall and othcre. 

p2 
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of Bernard as "most just and candid. "(1) He paid court 
to the enemies of American liberty by stimulating them 
to the fuU indulgence of their malignity. He sought out 
great men, and those who stood at the door of great men* 
the underlings of present ministers or prospective minis- 
ters, of Grenville, or Hillsborough, or Jenkinson, or the 
king ; urged them incessantly to bring on the crisis by the 
immediate intervention of Parliament ; (2) and advised 
the change of the charter of the i)rovince,(3) as well as 
those of Rhode Island and Connecticut ; the dismember- 
ment of Massachusetts ; (4) the diminution of the liberties 
of New England towns ; (6) the establishment of a citadel(6) 

(1) T. Hutchinson to B. Franklin, Boston, 29 July, 1769. 

(2) To go no further back than 1769 j Hutchinson to T. Whately, 20 Jan. 
1769 J to R. Jackson, 18 Aug. 17695 to T. Whately, 24 Aug. 17693 to Mjy. 
Gen. Mackay, 1 1 Sept. 1769 j to Sir Francis Bernard, 6 Oct. 1769 ; to person 
not named, 17 Oct. 1769 j to Sir Francis Bernard, 19 Oct. 1769 j to the Earl 
of Hillsborough, 20 Oct. 1769 ; to T. Whately, 20 or 26 Oct. 1769. [Compare 
Grenville Papers, iv. 481.] To John Pownall, Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, a private channel for communicating with the Ministry, 23 Oct. 
1769 J to Israel Mauduit, 27 Oct. 1769 ; to John Pownall, for Hillsboroug:h*8 
eye, 14 Nov. 1769; to a person not named, 9 Jan. 1770. This is merely 
a begfiiming of references to letters of which I have auHientic abstracts 
or copies, and which urge the extreme interposition of Farliam«[it» 
agamst the province, or against individuals. 

(3) Hutchinson to R. Jackson, 14 Jime, 1768. ** This annual election of 
the Council spoils the Constitution; " to R. Jackson, 28 Jan. 1769, actlne 
simultaneoudy with Bernard, and inclosing a list of persons to be appointed 
Mandamus Councillors. To John Pownall, 25 July, 1769, " I have lived in 
perfect harmony with Governor Bernard," which is an avowal of com- 
plicity. To Hillsborough, 9 Oct. 1770, compared with the letter to Sir 
Francis Bernard, 26 Dec. 1770 ; very strong and decided, as well as artful; 
and compare the leter to I. Mauduit, Dec. 1770. " Improvements in the 
Constitution." *' It will be best that I should not be suspected by the 
people here of having suggested any alteration." And again to Sir F. 
Bernard, 23 Jan. 1771 ; *' I wished for a delay, rather than to lay the design 
aside," &c. &c. 

(4) Besides earlier letters ; see, for example, Hutehinson to Secrotaiy 
Pownall, 5 Dec. 1770; to Sir Francis Bernard, Jan. 1771 ; to Secretary 

Pownall, 24 Jan. 1771 j to , 5 June, 1771 -, to Secretaiy Pownall, 

July, 1773, &c. &c. 

(6) Hutehinson to , 9 Jan. 1770 j a mere hint for a close corpo- 
ration for Boston. Again to Sec. Pownall, 21 March, 1770 ; to Hillsborough, 
26 July, 1770 ; a hint, " If the town were a corporation, as New York j" to 
Sec. Pownall, 20 Nov. 1770; "Endeavour that the letter to which you 
refer, hinting advantages from the constitution of the city of New York, 
may not be laid before the House of Commons," &c. To Sec. Pownall, 
3 April, 1771 ; " It must show to Parliament the necessity of such an altera- 
tion in the constitution of the town, as some time ago you gave me a hint 
of, and will be sufficient to render an act for that purpose unexception- 
able." Again, 18 April, 1771, to Sec. Pownall, and so on, till the Act of 
Parliament for the change. Hutchinson liked to make his conc«espondent 
seem to have originated the advice. So Feb. 1773, to Sec. Pownall, «♦ In 
some way or other, towns must be restrained." 
(6) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Betnaxd, VI K^t 177Q| a hintj tQ > 

22 Oct, 1770, open ftdvice} and olYi^\9\.X«x«. 
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within the town of Boston; the stationing of a fleet 
in its harbour ; (1) the experiment of martial law ; (2) 
the transportation of " incendiaries "(3) to England ; the 
prohibition of the New England fisheries ; (4) with other 
measures, which he dared not trust to paper, (5) and 
pecommended only by insinuations and yerbd messages. 
At the same time he entreated the concealment of his 
solicitations. " Keep secret everything I write,* '(6) said 
he to Whately, his channel for communicating with 
Grenville. " I have never jet seen any rational plan for 
a partial subjection ; '* he writes to Jenkinson's influential 
fnend Mauduit : " My sentiments upon these points 
should be concealed."(7) Though he tept back part of 
his thoughts, he begged Bernard to burn his letters. ** It 
will be happy if, in the next session. Parliament make 
thorough work, "(8) he would write to John Pownall, the 
secretary of the Board of Trade ; and then " caution " 
him to " sufier no parts of his letters to transpire." 

" I humbly entreat your lordship that my letters may 
not be made public,*' was his ever-renewed prayer to suc- 
cessive secretaries of state, so that he conducted the 
fovemment like one engaged in a conspiracy or an intrigue. 
fet some of his letters could hardly fail to be discovered, 
and then it would be disclosed that he had laid snares for 
the life of patriots, said had urged the " thorough *' over- 
throw of English liberty in America. 

The agreement of non-importation originated in New 
York, where it was rigidly carried into effect. No acri- 
mony appeared ; every one, without so much as a single 
dissentient, approved the combination as wise and legal ; 
persons in Uie highest stations declared against the 

(1) Many letters. 

(S) Hatc^nson to T. Whately, 24 Aug. 1^69. To person vinnamed, 
8 Sept. 1769, and other letters— for example, to Sir F. Bernard, 20 Oct. 1 770, 

(3) See the Affidavits taken by Hutchinson, in 1769, and compare Hutch- 
inson to Shr F. Bernard, 20 Oct. 1770. " I wish you would read the story 
of the thirty colonies, in the 27th and 29th books of Livy." This cunning: 
way of hinting advice is diaracteristie. See Livy, xxvii. Sees. ix. x. and 
xxix. Sec. XV. Compare other letters. 

(4) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 20 Oct. 1770. " Exclude them 
from the fishery, and the like;" "th^ cannot long subsist vrithoat 
trade." 

(5) For example, HutcWnson to Sir Francis Bernard, 19 April, 177«. 
" If, besides a penal Act ot Parliament, something is not done, which I 
dare not trust to aletter," &c. &c. Same in other lettfisn* 

(6) Hutchinson to Whately, 20 or 26 Oct. 1760* 
{/; Hatcbinson to J. Manduit, 2/ Oct. 1769. 

C8J Hatcbuuon to J, Powziall, 27 July, 1770, axiei^"So^. VJI^* 
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Eevenue Act8,(l) and tHe governor wislied tlieir repeal.(2) 
His acquiescence in the associations for coercing that 
repeal led the moderate men among the patriots of New 
York to plan a union of the colonies in an American Par- 
liament, preserving the governments of the several colo- 
nies, and having the members of the general Parliament 
chosen by their respective legislatures. (3) They were 
preparing the greatest work of their generation to be 
matured at a later day; their confidence of immediate 
success assisted to make them alike disinclined to inde- 
pendence, and firm in their expectation of bringing 
jEngland to reason by suspending their mutual trade. 

The people of Boston, (4) stimulated by the unanimity 
and scrupulous fidelity of New York, were impatient that 
a son of JBernard, two sons of Hutchinson, and about five 
others, would not accede to the agreement. At a great 
and public meeting of merchants (5) in Faneuil Hall, 
Hancock proposed to send for Hutchinson's two sons, 
hinting what was true, that the lieutenant-governor was 
himself a partner (6) with them in their late extraordinaiy 
importations of tea. As the best means of coercion, it 
was voted not to purchase anything of the recusants; 
subscription papers to that eflect were carried round from 
house to house, and everybody complied. (7) 

The anniversary of the 14th of August was commemo- 
rated with unusual solemnity. Three or four hundred 
dined together in the open field at Dorchester ; and since 
the ministry had threatened the leading patriots with 
death for treason, the last of their forty -five toasts was : 
** Strong halters, firm blocks, and sharp axes, to such as 
deserve them."(8) The famous Liberty Song was sung, and 
all the company with one heart j oined in the chorus. At five 
in the afternoon, they returned in a procession a mile and a 
half long, entered the town before dark, marched round the 
State House, and quietly retired, each to his own home. (9) 

(1) Andrew Oliver to Whately, New York, 12 Aug:. ^7^9. 

(2) Same to Hutchinson, New York, 7 Aug. 1769. 

(3) Dr. Cooper to Gov. PownaU, 1 Jan. 1770. Compare Hutchinson to 
Sir Francis Bernard, 18 Feb. 1770. 

(4) Hutcliinson to Hillsborougb, Boston, 8 Aug:. 1760 ; Same to Sir 
Francis Bernard, 8 Aug. 1769. 

(5) Boston Gazette, 7^9* 2, 1, of 14 Aug:. 1769. 

(6) Boston Gazette, 4 Sept. \7^ •, 7^^, ^, 1. 

(7) Hutcliinson to Sir Francis Bett^».i&, Bo^.Vmv, % K\y^. \*2^. 

(8) Boston Gazette, 2\ Aug. \769 ', 7^^. ^» ^ ^a^L^. 

(9) J. Adamses Works, ii. a\9. 
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Massachusetts was sustained by South Carolina, whose 
^sembly, imperfectly imitated by New Jersey, (1) refused 
compliance with the Billeting Act, (2) and whose people 
enforced the agreement of not importing, by publishing 
the names of the few enemies to America, who kept aloof 
from the association. (3) 

In Europe, France studied with care the news from the 
colonies, and was convinced of " their intrepidity,"(4) and 
** their animated and persevering zeal ;" (5) while the 
British ministry gave no steady attention to American 
affairs ; (6) and defeated the hope of conciliatory measures 
which all parties seemed to desire, (7) by taking the advice 
of Bernard. (8) 

The ferment in the colonies went on increasing. Copies 
having just then been received of the many letters from 
the public officers in Boston which had been laid before 
Parliament, Otis, who was become almost irresponsible 
from his nearness to frenzy, (9) grew wild with rage at 
having been aspersed as a demagogue, and provoked (10) 
an affray, in which he, being quite alone, was set upon by 
one of the Commissioners of Customs, aided by bystanders, 
and received "much hurt "(H) from a very severe blow on 
the head. (12) This affair multiplied quarrels between the 
people and the king's officers, and mixed personal bitter- 
ness with the struggle for su^ending the trade with 
England. 

Early in October a vessel, laden with goods shipped 
by English houses themselves, arrived at Boston. The 
military officers had been speculating on what would be 

(1) Got. Wm. Franklin to Hillsborough, 27 Sept. 1769. Hillsborough 
to Gov. Franklin, Dec. 1 769. Golden to Lord Hillsborough, 4 Oct. 1769. 
Hillsborough to Gage, 9 Dec. 1769. 

(2) Lieut.-Gov. Bull to Gen. Gage, 24 Aug. 1769. 

(3) Bull to Sec. of State, 26 Sept. 1769, and Hillsborough to Bull, 30 Nov. 
.1769. 

(4) Choiseul to Du Ch&telet, Versailles, 8 Sept. 1769. 

(5) Choiseul, 15 Sept. 1769. 

(6) Hugh Hammersley to Sharpe, 14 Sept. 1769. 

(7) Hugh Hammersley to Sharpe, 30 Nov. 1769. 

(8) Frances to the Due de Choiseul, London, 8 Sept. 1769. 

(9) Compare John Adams's Diary, Works, ii. 219, 220. 

(10) See the Boston Gazette, of 4 Sept. 1769. for publications by Otis. 

(11) From a letter of Hutchinson. Compare the Diary of John Adams, 
which shows that Otis was not so much hurt but that he was abroad the 
next day. 

(12) For an account of the Cray, see Boston Gazette. 11 Sept. 1769. 
Compare Tudor's Life of Otis, 362; John iUi\3toaoxv,Vxv^Q.%\CTv<a!«wM», 

1 J Sept. 1769 i Otis, in Boston Gazette, IS Sept. •, 3o\axQ£AfiS«5^^ MSAsw>&^ 
J 3 SepL j;69. 
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done, and Dalrymple stood ready (1) to protect the 
factors. But his assistance was not demanded ; Hutchinson 
permitted the merchants to reduce the consiffnees to sub- 
mission^ and even to compel an English adventurer to 
re-embark his goods. (2) One and another of the Boston 
recusants yielded ; even the two sons of Hutchinson him- 
self, by their father's direction, gave up eighteen chests of 
tea and entered fully into the agreement. Four still held 
out, and their names, with those of the two sons of 
Hutchinson, whose sincerity was questioned, stand re- 
corded as infamous on the journals of the town of 
Boston. (3) On the 16th another ship arrived ; again the 
troops looked on as bystanders, and witnessed the complete 
victory of the people. (4) 

A letter from !New York next invited Boston to extend 
the agreement against importing indefinitely until every 
Act imposing duties should be repealed ; and on the 17tif 
by the great influence of Molineux, Otis, Samuel Adams 
and Wuliam Cooper, this new form was adopted. (5) 

On the 18th of October, the town, summoned together 
bv lawful authority, made their ** Appeal to the World." 
They refuted and covered with ridicule " the false and 
malicious aspersions " of Bernard, Gage, Hood, and the 
revenue officers ; and making the language and the intre- 
pidity of Samuel Adams (6) their own, they avowed their 
character and proclaimed their decision, with a boldness 
that would have seemed arrogance, had not events proved 
it to have been magnanimity. " A legal meeting of the 
town of Boston," such were their words, ** is an assembly 
where a noble freedom of speech is ever expected and 
maintained ; where m^n think as they please and speak as 
they think. Such an assembly has ever been the dread, 
often the scourge of tyrants. (7) 

" We shoulayet be glad that the ancient and happy 
union between (Jreat Britain and this country might be 

(1) Dalrymple to Gage, I Oct. 1769. 

(a; New York Gazette, No. 1898, l6 Oct. 1769. Dalrymple to Gage, 
9 Oct. 1769. Votes at the Meeting of the Merchants, 4 Oct. 1769. Boston 
Gazette, 9 Oct. 1769 : 767, 1, 1 and 2, and 3. 

(3) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 19 Oct. 1769. 

(4) Dalrymple to Gage, 16 Oct. i;^. 

(6) Hutchinson to , 17 Oct. 1769. Dalrymple to Gage, 22 Oct. 1769. 

(6) Large fragments of his draft have been preserved and are in my 
possession. I tuelieve no doubt is entertained of the authorship of the 
Appeal, 

(7) Aa Appeal to the "WoTld, ot aWoiQiSLca^kii qII\Xi<& Tvmvaf Bostoiiy 
p. J5. 
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restored. The taking off the duties on paper, glass and 
painters* colours, upon commercial principles only, will 
not give satisfaction. Discontent runs through the conti- 
nent upon much higher principles. Our rights are invaded 
by the Eevenue Acts ; therefore, until they are all 
repealed," ** and the troops recalled," " the cause of our 
just complaints cannot be removed." 

The declaration of the town of Boston (1) was fearless 
and candid; Hutchinson, through secret channels, sent 
word to GrenviUe, to Jenkinson and Hillsborough, that 
all would be set right if Parliament, (2) within the first 
week of its session, (3) would change the municipal govern- 
ment of Boston, (4) incapacitate its patriots to hold any 
Sublic office, (5) and restore the vigour of authority by 
ecisive action. He would abolish the existing "vague, 
uncertain sort of government ;" he would have no " partial 
subjection. "(6) But he prepared also for the inaction of 
Parliament ; writing orders for a new and large supply of 
teas for his sons* shop ; and instructing his correspondent 
how to send them to. market, so as to elude the vigilance 
of the Boston committees. (7) 

Meantime languor crept over all the servants of govern- 
ment. Two regiments remained to preserve order ; " I 
consider myself to be without support,'*(8) said their com- 
mander; who could get no leave to employ his little 
army. On Saturday the 28th, a great multitude of people 
laid hold of an informer, (9) besmeared him with tar and 
feathers, and with the troops under arms as spectators, 
carted him tlarough the town which was illummated for 
the occasion. Mein, a printer, whose caricatures of lead- 
ing patriots had given offence, engaged in a quarrel, fired 
pistols, and fled for shelter to the main guard, whence he 
was obliged to escape in disguise, only to abscond from 

(1 ) Appeal to the World by the people of the Town of Boston, I8 Oct. 
1/^9 J pp. 32, 33. 

(2) Hotchinson to SirfYancis Bernard, IQ Oct. i;69. 

(3) Hutchinson to Whately, 20 Oct. 1769} and see Whately to Grenville, 
3 Dec. 1769 ; in Grenville Papers, ir. 486. 

(4) Hutchinson to John Pownall, Secretary of the Board of Trade, at 
which Hillsboroue^h presided, 23 Oct. Oct. 1769. 

(5) Same letter. 

(6) Hutchinson to Israel Maudoit, 27 Oct. 1769. 

(7) Hutchinson to William Palmer, 24 Oct. 1769. Compare Same to 
Same, 5 Oct. 1769. 

(8) Dahymple to Gage, 28 Oct. 1769. ^ , , ^ 

(9) Hutcbinson to HiUaborongh, 31 Oct. 1769. I>tol7wpa V» Q»^^> 
sff Oct 1709. Hutcbinaoa to Sir Vnoxis Bemara, 30 OcX. \l^^ . 
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the town. Terrified by the commotions, the only two 
importers who had continued to stand out, capitulated. (1) 

To the military, its inactivity was humiliating. Soldiers 
and officers spoke of the people angrily as rebels. ** The 
men were rendered desperate" by the firmness with 
which the local magistrates put them on trial for every 
transgression of the provincial laws. (2) Arrests provoked 
resistance. " If they touch you, run them through the 
bodies," said a captain in the twenty-ninth regiment to 
his soldiers, and was indicted for the speech. (3) The 
magistrates continued their efibrts to check the insolence 
of offenders by the civil authority, although soldiers were 
repeatedly rescued from peace officers, and contrived to 
evade legal punishments. (4) 

In November, a true bill was found by the grand jury 
against Thomas Gage, as well as many others, ** for slan- 
dering the town of Boston." (5) Dalrymple was so 
" continually engaged in disagreeable broils," that he and 
other officers longed to leave the town. Martial law not 
having been proclaimed, " a military force," Hutchinson 
owned, ** was of no sort of use," and was " perfectly des- 
T)ised."(6) " Troops," said Samuel Adams, " which have 
neretoforo been the terror of the enemies to liberty, 
parade the streets, to become the objects of the contempt 
even of women and children."(7) 

The menace that he and his friends should be arrested 
and shipped to England, was no more heeded than idle 
words. The Assembly of North Carolina, in November, 
unanimously (8) adopted the protest of Virginia against the 
proposal, and thus provoked a dissolution, which opened to 
the Regulators some hope of relief through new elections. 

But a different turn was given to pubhc thought, when 
Botetourt, the kind's own friend, communicated to the 
Assembly of Virginia the ministerial promises of a partial 
repeal, and with the most solemn asseverations abdicated 
in the king's name all further intentions of taxing America. 

(1) Dalrymple to Gage, 6 Nov. 1769. 

(2) Dalrymple to Gage, 28 Oct. 1769. 

(3) The Bill of Indictment found against Parmely Molesworth in the 
Superior Court, in Nov. 1769 : OriginaJ papers of S. Adams. 

(4) Paper by James Bowdoin. 

(5) Indictment found and presented by the Grand Jury at Boston. I 
liare the originals of some of tlciem. 

(6) Hiitchinson'&Hist.l\i.2Q3. 

(7) Samuel Adams to D. de Betdfc, & ISov. l^J^. 

(8) Tryon to HiUsborough, MlJov. XJ^^ 
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The Council, in its reply, advised the entire repeal of the 
existing taxes ; the burgesses expressed their gratitude for 
"information sanctified by the royal word;" and con- 
sidered the king's influence to be pledged " towards per- 
iecting the happiness of all his peopIe."(l) Botetourt 
was so pleased with their address fiiat he found his pros- 
pect brighten, and praising their loyalty, wished them 
freedom and happiness, " till time should be no more." 

The flowing and confident assurances of Botetourt 
encouraged the expectation that the unproductive tax on 
tea would also be given up. Such was his wish; and 
such the advice of Eden, the new lieutenant-governor 
of Maryland. (2) To the legislature of New York, 
Golden, who, on account of the death of Moore, now 
administered the government, announced unequivocally 
" the greatest probability that the late duties imi)osed by 
the authority of Parliament, so much to the dissatisfaction 
of the colonies, would be taken off in the ensuing ses- 
fiion.*'(3) The confident promise confirmed the loyalty 
of the House, though by way of caution they adopted and 
put upon their journals the resolves of Virgmia.**(4) 

The cardinal policy of New York was the security and 
development of colonial liberty through an American con- 
stitution, based upon a union of the colonies in one general 
congress. GThis purpose, it was believed, might be accom- 
plished, without dissolving the connection with Great 
Britain. " They are jealous of the scheme in England," 
said William Smith; "yet they will find the spirit of 
democracy so persevering, that they will be unaer the 
necessity of coming into it." (5) Under the pretext of 
framing common regulations of trade with the Indians, 
the Assembly of New York at its presenj session, with 
the concurrence of its lieutenant-governor, (6) invited each 
province to elect representatives to a body which should 

(1) Bark's Virgrinia, iii. 352. 

(2) Eden to HiUsborough, 23 Nov. 1769. 

(3) Journal of the General Assembly, 4, Speech of the Lieut.- Governor, 
22 Nov. 1769. Compare Hillsborough to Golden, 18 Jan. 1770. 

(4) Golden to Hillsborough, 4 Dec. 1769, and 16 Dec. 1769. 

(5) Letter firom William Smith, the historian of New York, quoted in 
Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 18 Feb. 1770. Compare the narrative 
of William Smith, jun., in the Biographical Sketch of his father, prefixed 
to the New York Historical Society's edition of Smith's History of New 
York. See the Journals of the New York AascinbY^ lot ^^"^oiH* Yi^, 
pp. 18 and 95, 98, 103, 106, &c. &c. 

(6j Coiden to Hillsborough, 31 Feb. 1770. and ^XiaVnow*^ \a ^^^«£i« 
14Apra,l770. 
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exercise legislative power for them all. It was a great 
step towards the American Union. Virginia, when she 
heard of the proposal, made choice of Patrick Henry and 
Bichard Bland, to appear as her representative8.(l) But 
the cherished scheme was defeated for the time by the 
British ministry, who saw in union the certain forerunner 
of independence. 

A general tendency to conciliation prevailed. Since 
the merchants of Philadelphia chose to confine their 
agreement for non-importation to the repeal of Towns- 
hend's Act, (2) the merchants of Boston for the sake of ^ 
union gave up their more extensive covenant, and reverted 
to their first stipulations. (3) The dispute about the 
Billeting Act had ceased in New Jersey and Pennsylvania ; 
the legislature of New York, pleased with the permission 
to issue colonial bills of credit, (4) disregarded the appeal 
from MacDougaJl, ** to the betrayed inhabitants of the 
city and eolony," and sanctioned a compromise by ft 
majority of one 

South Carolina(5) was commercially the most closely 
connected with England. A colony of planters, it 
numbered about forty-five thousand whites ; of negroes 
more than eighty thousand. The annual exports from 
Charlestown reached in value about two and a q^uarter 
millions of dollars, of which three-fourths went directly 
or indirectly to England. Unhappily its laws restraining 
the importation of negroes had expired on the Ist of 
January, and their renewal was prohibited. In con- 
sequence, five thousand five hundred negroes, chiefly 
adults, for immediate service, were sent there within 
eleven months, and were sold upon an average at near 
forty pounds sterling each, amounting in the aggregate to 
a million of dollars. But however closely the ties of in- 
terest bound Carolina to England, the people were high- 
spirited ; and notwithstanding the great inconvenience to 
their trade, they persevered in the strict obflervanoe of 
their association ; looking with impatient anxiety for the 
desired repeal of the Act complained of (6) 

(!) Henry and Bland to Golden, 1770. 

(*2) Letter of Robert Morris, Charles Thompson, and Thomas Mifflin, to 
the Merchants of London. 

(3) Cooper to Gov. Pownall, l Jan. 1770. Hutchinson to Hillsborovigli, 
P. S. 5 Dec, 1769» 

(4) Compare Golden to H\\\sboTo\ig\v, 4 Ocfe. VJ^-, vcA^^aE&ftto 8ame^ 
6 Jan. 1770, C5) BttXitoH3M»\wiio\V6\k.,^l>^,vi^, 

(6) BuU to Hi]Uboro1>gli, Q Dec. 17^* 
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Thus all America confined its issue with Great Britain 
to the single question of the Act imposing a duty on tea. 
'* Will not a repeal of all other duties satisfy the colo- 
iiists ? "(1) asked one of the ministerial party of Franklin 
in London. And he frankly answered : " I think not ; it 
is not the sum paid in the duty on tea that is complained 
3f as a burden, but the principle of the Act, expressed in 
the preamble." The faithful advice was communicated to 
khe ministry ; but what effect could it produce, where 
Eillsborough administered the colonies, with Bernard for 
lis counsellor P 

Men felt that a crisis(2) waa near, which would affect 
3very part of the British empire. Hutchinson saw no 
3rospect of establishing such a government as he desired, 
intil free speech in the mother country should be re- 
jtrained ; and Otis, who was bowed to the ground with 
;he sorrow of despair, had no hope for America, but 
* from some grand revolution in England."(3) The ques- 
tion was not a narrow colonial one respecting three pence 
1 pound duty on tea ; it involved the reality of represen- 
»tive government, and its decision would show, whether 
;he feudal monarchy of the Middle Ages was to make 
NB,j for authority resting on centralized power, or for 
jovemment resting on the consent of the pubUc reason. 
The colonists had friends in the friends of liberty in 
England. As the cause of the people was every wnere 
;he same. South Carolina, in December, remitted to 
Ciondon ten thousand five hundred pounds currency, to 
he society for supporting the Bill of Eights, that the 
iberties of Great Britain and America might alike be 
)rotected.(4) 

Many of the patriots of Ireland (5) saw that their hopes 
vere bound up with those of the colonies ; and Bushe, the 
riend of Grattan, in imitation of Molineux, published " the 
IJase of Great Britain and America,** with a vehement in- 
fective against Grenville. " Hate him,** said he to 
jrrattan; "I hope you hate him.** And it was Gren- 

(1) Strahan to Franklin, 31 Nov. 1769, and Franklin to Strahan, 29 Nov. 
769 i in Franklin, iv. 258, 261. Compare Franklin's Works, yU. 478. 

(2) Compare Israel Williams to Hutchinson, 20 Nov. 1769. 

(3) Compare Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 4 Oct. 1769. 

(4) Vote of the Assembly of South CaroUna, 8 Dec. 1769. Letter of 
tfanigault, Gadsden, &c. to Hanbery & Co. London, 9 Dec. 1709. Order 
a CouncU, 5 April, 1770 ; HiUsborough to Lieut.-Gov. Bull, 12 June, 1770. 

(6) Gov. PownaU to S. Cooper, 25 Sept. 1769, wa4 S.Goo^x\a^^-«> 
»ownall, 1 Jan. 1770. 
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viUe's speeches and GrenviUe's doctrine "that rouged 
Grrattan to enter on his great career in Ireland." (1) 

The labouring people of England, also, in the manu- 
facturing districts, especial^ in Birmingham, longed to 
enjoy the abundance and freedom of .^Snerica, and the 
ships which refused to take English merchandise might 
have returned full freighted with skilful artisans. (2) In 
the history of the English people, this year marks the 
establishment of public meetings, (3) under the lead of 
Yorkshire. The principle of representation, trampled 
upon by a venal Parliament, was to be renovated by the 
influence of voluntary assemblies. 

The press, too, came forward with unwonted boldness, 
as the interpreter of public opinion and a legitimate power 
in the state. " Can you conceive," wrote the anonymous 
Junius (4) to the king, "that the people of this country 
will long submit to be governed by so flexible a House of 
Commons? The oppressed people of Ireland give you 
every day fresh marks of their resentment. The colonies 
left their native land for freedom and found it in a desert. 
Looking forward to independence, they equally detest 
the pageantry of a king and the supercilious hypocrisy of 
a bishop." 

The meeting of Parliament, in January, 1770, would 
decide whether the British empire was to escape dismem- 
berment. Chatham recommended to the more liberal 
aristocracy(5) that junction with the people, which, after 
sixty years, achieved the Eeform of the British Constitu- 
tion ; but in that day it was opposed by the passionate 
impulses of Burke, (6) and the inherent reluctance of the 
high-bom. 

The debate on the 9th turned on the capacity and rights 
of the people, and involved the complaints of America and 
of Ireland, not less than the discontent of England at the 
disfranchisement of Wilkes. 

" It is vain and idle to found the authority of this House 
upon the popular voice," said Charles Jenkmson, pleading 
for the absolute independence of Parliament. " The dis- 
contents that are held up as spectres," said Thomas De 

(1) Grattan's Life of Grattan, i. 135, 136. 

(2) T. Pownall to S. Cooper, 25 Sept. 1769. 

(3) Albemarle's Rockingham, ii. 93. 

(4) Junius to the King, 19 Dec. 1769. 

(5) Fitewilliam to Rockingham, 1769; in Albemarle, ii. 142. Chatham 
to RockiDgham, Id. 11)3. i|5^ BwEke, in A/bemarle, ii. 195. 
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Grey, brother of the attorney-general, " are the senseless 
clamours of the thoughtless and the ignorant, the lowest 
of the rabble. The Westminster petition was obtained by 
a few despicable mechanics, headed by base-born people." 
" The privileges of the people of this country," interposed 
Serjeant Glynn, ** do not depend upon birth and fortune ; 
they hold their rights as Englisnmen, and cannot be 
divested of them but by the STH)version of the constitu- 
tion." "Were it not for petition-hunters and incen- 
diaries," said Rigby, "the farmers of Yorkshire could 
not possibly take an interest in the Middlesex election of 
representatives in Parliament. But supposing that a 
majority of the freeholders had signed these petitions 
without influence and solicitation ; the majority, even of 
this class, is no better than an ignorant multitude." 

Up rose the representative of the Yorkshire weavers 
and freeholders, " the spotless " Sir George Saville. " The 
greatest evil," said he, "that can befall this nation, is the 
invasion of the people's rights by the authority of this 
House. I do not say that the majority have sold the 
rights of their constituents ; but I do say, I have said, and 
I shall always say, that they have betrayed them. The 
people understand their own rights and know their own 
mterests as well as we do ; for a large paternal estate, a 
pension, and support in the Treasury, are greater recom- 
mendations to a seat in this assembly than either the 
honesty of the heart or the clearness oi the head." 

Gilmour invited censure on such unprecedented expres- 
sions. Conway excused them as uttered in heat. " I am 
not conscious," resumed Saville, " that I have spoken in 
heat ; if I did, I have had time to cool, and I again say, 
as I said before, that this House has betrayed the rights 
of its constituents." " In times of less licentiousness," 
rejoined Gilmour, " members have been sent to the Tower 
for words of less offence." " The mean consideration of 
my own safety," continued Saville, " shall never be put in 
the balance against my duty to my constituents. I will 
own no superior but the laws ; nor bend the knee to any 
but to Him who made me." 

The accusation which Saville brought against the House 
of Commons was the gravest that could be presented ; 
if false, was an outrage in comparison with which that 
of Wilkes was a trifle. But Lord North (1) bore the 

(1) H. Walpole, iii. 39. 
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reproach meekly, and soothed the majority into quietude. 
The debate proceeded, and presently Sarre spoke. " The 
people of England know, the people of Ireland know, and 
the American people feel, that the iron band of ministerial 
despotism is lifted up against them ; but it is not less 
formidable against the prince than against the people." 
" The trumpeters of sedition have produced the disaffec- 
tion," replied Lord North, speaking at great length. " The 
drunken ragamuffins of a vociferous mob are exalted into 
equal importance with men of judgment, morals, and 
property. I can never acquiesce in the absurd opinion 
that all men are equal. The contest in America, wmch at 
first might easily have been ended, is now for no less than 
sovereignty on one side, and independence on the other." 
The ministry, who were crushed in the argument, carried 
the House by a very large majority. 

In the House of Lords, Chatham, whose voice had not 
been heard for three 3'ears, proposed to consider the 
causes of the discontent which prevailed in so many parts 
of the British dominions. ** I have not," said he, " altered 
my ideas with regard to the principles upon which Ame- 
rica should be governed. I own I have a natural leaning 
towards that country; I cherish liberty wherever it is 
planted. America was settled upon ideas of liberty, and 
the vine has taken deep root and spread throughout the 
land. Long may it flourish. (1) Csdl the combinations of 
the Americans dangerous ; yet not imwarrantable. The 
discontent of two millions of people should be treated 
candidly ; and its foundation removed. Let us save," he 
continued, " this constitution, dangerously invaded at 
home; and let us extend its benefits to the remotest 
corners of the empire. Let slavery exist nowhere among 
us ; for whether it be in America, or in Ireland, or here 
at home, you will find it a disease which spreads by 
contact, and soon reaches from the extremity to the heart. 

Camden, whom Chatham's presence awed more than 
office attracted, awoke to his old friendship for America,, 
and by implication accused his colleagues of conspiring 
against the liberties of the country. 

(1) W. S. Johnson*8 Report of Chatham's Speech, in his letter to Gov. 
Trumball, of Connecticut, 10 Jan. 1770 ; and in a letter to the Rev. Dr. W. 
S. Johnson, of the same date. The report of the American on America, is 
the safest guide. The American understood th6 figure of the vine to refer 
to liberty in America. Chatham never meant to say it bad embraced whole 
nations* 
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Lord Mansfield, in his reply to Chatliam, " wliich waa 
a masterpiece of art and address," (1) declined giving an 
opinion on the legality of the proceedings of the House 
of Commons^ in reference to the Middlesex election, but 
contended, that whether they were right or wrong, the 
jurisdiction in the case belonged to them, and from their 
decision there was no appeal. "I distrust," rejoined 
Chatham, ** the refinements of learning, which fall to the 
share of so small a number of men. Providence has 
taken better care of our happiness, and given us in the 
simplicity of common sense a rule for our direction by 
which we shall never be misled." The words were revo- 
lutionary ; Scotland, in unconscious harmony with Kant 
and the ablest minds in Germany, was* renovating philo- 
sophy by the aid of common sense and reason ; Chatham 
transplanted the theory, so favourable to democracy, into 
the halls of legislation. " Power without right," he 
continued, aiming his invective at the venal House of 
Commons, " is a thing hateful in itself, and ever inclining 
to its fall. Tyranny is detestable in every shape ; but in 
none so formidable, as when it is assumed and exercised 
by a number of tyrants." 

Though the House of Lords opposed him by a vote of 
more than two to one, the actual ministry was shattered ; 
and Chatham, feeble and emaciated as he was, sprang 
forward with the party of Rockingham, to beat down the 
tottering system, and raise on its ruins a government 
more friendly to liberty. 

But the kmg was the best politician among them all. 
Dismissing Camden, he sent an ofier of the chancellor's 
place to Charles Yorke, who was of the Eockingham 
connection. He had long coveted the high dignity bevond 
anything on earth. Now that it was within nis reach, he 
vacillated, wished delay, put the temptation aside, and 
formally announced his refusal, hoping a recurrence of 
the opportunity at a later day. ** if you will not com- 

S," said the king, "it must make an eternal breach 
ween us." Yorke gave way, was reproached by Hard- 
wicke his brother, and by Rockingham ; begged his 
l)rother*s forgiveness, kissed him, and parted friends; 
and then, with a fatal sensibility to fame, (2) went home 

(1) W. S. Johnson's Report of the Debate. H. Walpole, in Memoirs, 
iii. 35. 

(2) Burke, i. 303. 

YOL. Ill, Q 
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to die by his own hand. His appalling fate scattered 
dismay among the ministry, and encouraged the oppo- 
sition to put forth its utmost energies. 

On the 22nd of January, !Rockingham, overcoming his 
nervous weakness, summoned resolution to make a long 
speech in the House of Lords. He turned his eyes, 
however, only towards the past, condemning the policy 
of George tne Third, and aefending the old system of 
English government, which restrained the royal prero- 
gative by privilege. While the leader of the great Whig 
party cherished no hope of improvement from any change 
in the forms of the constitution, the aged and enfeebled 
Chatham, once more the man of the people, rose to do 
service to succeeding generations. ** Whoever,*' said he, 
** understands the theory of the English constitution, and 
will conopare it with the fact, must see at once how widely 
they differ. We must reconcile them to each other, if 
we wish to save the liberties of this country. The consti- 
tution intended that there should be a permanent relation 
between the constituent and representative body of the 
people. As the House of Commons is now formed, that 
relation is not preserved, it is destroyed;" and he pro- 
ceeded to open before the House of Lords, as the mature 
result of his long reflection, a most cautious beginning of 
parliamentary reform. The reform of the English Pania- 
ment ! How much must take place before that event can 
come about. 

Shrinking from the storm, Grafton threw up his office. 
The king affected regret, but had foreseen, and provided 
against the contingency ; being at this moment equally 
tranquil and resolved. (1) Conway hinted at trying Bock- 
ingham and his friends. " I know their disposition," said 
the king, "and I will not hear of them. As for Chatham, 
I will abdicate the crown sooner than consent to his 
requirements." Before the world knew of the impending 
change, he sent Weymouth and Gower, of the BedfOTd 
party, " to press Lord North, in the most earnest manneiv 
to accept the office of first lord commissioner of the Trea^ 
sury ;' (2) and he preceded their visit by a friendly auto- 
graph note of his own. Lord North did not hesitate; 

(1) In the King's letter to Lord North, of the 28 Jan. the King writes, 
"My mind is more and more strengthened in the rightness of the mei^ 
sure." That implies previonB conaidero^CfiiQtX^Yk&Ki^uiue. 
(2) King to Lord Noith, S3 3ui. V77Q* 
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and the king exerted all Ms ability and his ten years' ex- 
perience to establish the minister of his choice, teaching him 
how to flatter Conway, (1) and "how to prevent desertion." 
On the last dajr of January, the new prime minister, 
amidst great excitement and the sanguine hopes of the 
opposition, appeared in the House of Commons. " The 
snip of state," said Barr^, "tossed on a stormy sea, is 
scudding under a iury-mast, and hangs out signals for 
pilots from the other side." "The pilots on board," 
answered North, "are very capable of conducting her 
into port." All agreed that he spoke admirably well; 
inspiring such confidence that he prevailed by a majority 
of forty. " A very handsome majority," (2) said the king ; 
" a very favourable auspice on your taking the lead in 
administration. A little spirit will soon restore order in my 
service." (3) From that night, the new Tory party held 
possession of the cabinet. Its opponents were divided be- 
tween those who looked back to privilege as their old har- 
bour of refuge, and those who saw beyond the abasement 
of the aristocracy a desirable increase of popular power. 



CHAPTEE Xlin. 

THE BOSTON MASSACEE — SILt.SB0E0T7GH*S ADMINISTBA- 
TION OF THB COLONIES CONTINUED. 

1770, 
"The troops must move to the castle," said Samuel 
Adams ; (4) " it must be the first business of the General 
Court to move them out of town." (5) Otis went about 
declaiming that " the governor had power to do it by the 
constitution." (6) " We consider this metropolis, and 
indeed the whole province, imder duress," wrote Cooper, 
the minister. " The troops greatly corrupt our morals, 
and are in every sense an oppression;" and his New- 
Year's prayer to Heaven asked deliverance from their 
presence. (7) 

(1) King: to Lord Nortli, 29 Jan. 1770. 

(2) King to Lord North, 3 Feb. 1770. 

(3) King to Lord North, 1 Feb. 1770. ^ ^ ,^^ 

(4) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 20 Dec. 1709. 

(5) Hutchinson to Hillsborougli, 20 Dec. \70tt. 

(d) Hutxsbinson to person unnamed, 10 Jtxv. \11^» 

(7) Rev. S, Cooper to Qov. Thoma8.PoNm«31, \ 3asi» vjlQ. 

Q 2 
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The Massachusetts Assembly was to meet on the 
10th of January, and distant members were already on 
their journey ;(1) when Hutchinson, most unwisely for 
himself, and still more so for England, prorogued it till 
the middle of March. The delay prevented any support 
to its petition against Bernard; and any representation 
during the session of Parliament in which the last Revenue 
Act was to be modified or repealed. The reason assigned 
for the prorogation was neither the good of the colony, 
nor the judgment of the lieutenant-governor, but an arbi- 
trary instruction (2) from Hillsborough, and of such an 
instruction Samuel Adams denied the validity. (3) 

The spirit of non-importation rather rose than abated. 
Yet as tea had advanced one hundred per cent., (4) Hutch- 
inson, who was himself a very large importer of it, (5) 
could no longer restrain his covetousness. His two oldest 
sons, therefore, who were his agents, violating their en- 
gagement, broke open the lock, of which they had given 
the key to the committee of merchants, and secretly made 
sales.(6) "Do they imagine," cried Samuel Adams, 
" they can still weary the patience of an injured country 
with impunity P " and avowing that in the present case, 
the will of society was not declared in its laws, he called 
not on the merchants only, but on every individual of 
every class in city and country, to compel the strictest 
adherence to the agreement. (7) 

The merchants, (8) in pursuance of a vote at a very full 
meeting, went in a body to the house of the Hutchin- 
sons.(9) None of them were allowed to enter ; the lieu- 
tenant-governor himself threw up a window and pretended 
to charge them with a tumultuous and menacing applica- 
tion to him as chief magistrate. " We come," they an- 
swered, " to treat with your sons, who have dishonourably 
violated their own contract, to which they had pledged 
their honour." "A contract," answered Hutchinson 

(1) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 10 Jan. 1770. 

(2) Hillsborough to Hutchinson, 4 Nov. 1769. 

(3) Vindcx, in Boston Gazette, Monday, 8 Jan. 1770. 

(4) So stated by Lord North, in the House of Commons. Cavendish 
Debates, i. 488. 

(6) See Hutchinson's orders to Wm. Palmer, of London, 1769. MS. 

(6) He that will read Hutchinson's many letters on this subject, will 
learn his art of concealment and £alse representation. Or compare his 
History, iii. 266—268. 

(7) Determinatus, in Boston Gazette of 8 Jan. 1770. 

(8) Dr. Cooper to Gov. Povraall, ao 3aA. \'i1^. 

(9) iiutchinson to HilUboiougVv, %4 ^axv. \77Q. 
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from tlie window, "without a valuable consideration is 
not valid in law." But he remained in great perplexity, 
fearing loss ofproperty byriot. Early the next morning, 
he sent for the upright William Phillips, the moderator 
of the meeting, and engaged for his sons, that a sum of 
money should be deposited in the room of the tea that 
had been sold, and that the rest should be returned. The 
capitulation was immediately reported to the meeting and 
accepted.(l) 

" This," said Bernard's friends, "was as good a time as 
any to have called out the troops ;" and they thought it 
best to bring matters "to extremities." (2) Dalrymple 
was ready ; and ordered his men to equip themselves with 
twelve rounds for an attack. (3) "He has now thrown 
down the reins into the hands of the people," cried the 
customs' commissioners of Hutchinson, " and he can never 
recover them." (4) " I am a ruined man," said he, de- 
gpondingly, to Phillips. " I humbly hope," thus he wrote 
to those who dealt out offices in London, " that a single 
error in judgment will not cancel more than thirty years' 
laborious and disinterested services in support of ffovern- 
ment." He looked to his council ; and the;^ would take 
no part in breaking up the system of non-importation. 
He called in all the justices who lived withm fifteen 
miles ; and they thought it not incumbent on them to 
interrupt the proceedings. He sent the sheriff into the 
adjourned meeting of the merchants with a letter to the 
moderator, requiring them in his majesty's name to dis- 
perse ; and the meeting, of which justices of peace, select- 
men, representatives, constables and other officers made a 
part, sent him an answer, that their assembly was war- 
ranted by law. He saw that the answer was in Hancock's 
handwriting, (5) and he treasured up the autograph to be 
produced one day, when HancocK should be put on 
trial. 

The news from Boston spread through the country. 
" It is hard," said Trumbull, now governor of Connecti- 
cut, " to break connections with our mother country ; but 
when she strives to enslave us, the strictest union must 

(I) Dr. Cooper to Gov. Pownall. Hatchinson to Sir Prwicta Bernard, 
md several letters in January. 

(3) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard* 21 Jan. 1770. 

(3) Gov. Jon. Trumbull to W. S. Johnson, 29 Jan. 1770. 

(4) Dr. Cooper to Gov. PownaU, SO Jan. 1770, 
(6) Hutchinsoa to ■ , Jan. 1770. 
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be dissolved." (1) And as he looked tlirougli tlie world, 
he exclaimed : " The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, 
and the multitude of the isles be glad thereof; the accom- 
plishment of some notable prophecies is at hand." (2) 

" If the people of New York are more restrained," 
wrote Hutchinson, "it is owing to the form of govern- 
ment of their city." (3) Their liberty pole had stood 
safely in the park for nearly three years. The soldiery, 
who had become, as at Boston, exasperated against the 
citizens, resolved to cut it down, and after three repulses, 
they succeeded. 

On the 17th, the indignant people assembled in the 
fields to the number of three thousand, and without 
planning retaliation, expressed abhorrence and contempt 
of the soldiers as enemies to the constitution, and to the 
peace of the city. (4) The soldiers replied by an insulting 
placard ; and on two successive days engaged in an affray 
with the citizens, in which wounds and bruises were 
received on both sides, (5) but the latter had the advan- 
tage. The newspapers loudly celebrated the victory.; 
and the Sons of Liberty, purchasing a piece of land near 
the junction of Broadway and the fiowery, erected a 
liberty pole, strongly guarded by iron bands and bars, 
deeply sunk into the earth, and inscribed " Liberty and 
Property." At the same time, the brave MacDougaU, son 
of a devout Presbyterian of the Scottish isle of Ha, a man 
who had made a fortune as a sailor, and had himself care- 
fully cultivated his mind, courageous and fiery, yet me- 
thodical and self- possessed, (6) was persecuted by the 
government. In consequence of his appeal to the people 
against the concessions of the Assembly, which voted 
supplies to the troops, he was indicted for a libel ; and 
refusing to give bail, this "first Son of Liberty in bonds 
for the glorious cause " was visited by such thron^ns in 
his prison, that he was obliged to appomt hours for ui^ 
reception. (7) 

Intelligence of these events, especially of the conflict of 

(1) Gov. Jon. Trambnll to W. S. Johnaon, 29 Jan. 1770. 

(2) Grov. Jon. Trumbull to W. S. Johnson, 3 March, 1770. 

(3) Hutchinson to , 10 Jan. 1770. 

(4) Hutchinson, iii. 270. 

(6) Lieut.-Gov. Colden to Hillsborough, 21 Feb. 1770. 

(6) Extract of a Letter firom New York, Gt 24 Feb. 1770, printed at PhOs* 
delphia in March, copied into the Boston Gazette of l9 April, 1770 1 784, 
S, 182, 
(7) I^ake's life of Lamb, Ol. Hq\\?« Qi«j^, 
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the citizens with the soldiers, was transmitted to Boston, (1) 
where the townsmen emulonsly applauded the spirit of 
the " Yorkers." The determination to keep clear of pay- 
ing the Parliament's taxes spread into erery social circle. 
One week three hundred wives of Boston, the next a 
hundred and ten more, with one hundred and twenty-six 
of the young and unmarried of their sex, renounced the 
use of tea till the Revenue Acts should be repealed. (2) 
How could the troops interfere P Everybody knew, that 
it was against the law for them to fire without the special 
authority of a civil magistrate ; and the more they paraded 
with their muskets and twelve rounds of ball, the more 
they were despised, as men who desired to terrify and 
had no power to harm. Hutchinson, too, was taunted 
with wishing to destroy town meetings, through which 
he himself had risen ; and the Press calling to mind his 
days of shopkeeping, was cruel enough to jeer him for his 
old frauds, as a notorious smuggler. (3) 

Theophilus Lillie, who had begun to sell contrary to the 
agreement, found a post planted before his door, with 
a nand pointed towards his house in derision. One of his 
neighbours, Eichardson, an informer, asked a countryman 
to break the post down by driving the wheel of his cart 
against it. A crowd interposed ; a number of boys chased 
Hichardson to his own house and threw stones. Provoked 
but not endangered, he fired among them, and killed one 
of eleven years old, the son of a poor German. At his 
funeral five hundred children walked in front of the bier ; 
iix of his schoolfellows held the pall ; and men of all ranks 
moved in procession from Lioerty Tree to the Town 
House, and thence to the " burying-place." Soldiers and 
officers looked on, with wounded pride. Dalrymple was 
impatient to be set to work (4) in Boston, or to oe ordered 
elsewhere.(5) The common soldiers of the twenty-ninth 
regiment were notoriously bad fellows ;(6) licentious and 
overbearing. ** I never will miss an opportunity of firing 
upon the inhabitants," said one of them, Kilroi by name ; 
** I have wanted such an opportunity ever since I have 



(1) Supplement of fhe Boston Gazette of 19 Feb. 1770. 

(2) Boston Gazette, 12 Feb. 1770, and the next number. 

(3) Boston Gazette, 19 Feb. 1770 ; 776» 2, 2. 

(4) Compare Dalrymple to Gage. . . ^ « ,. * .-^ 

(6) Hutchinson , March, 1770 j in lietter Boole, 1. 874. 

(0) Hutchinson's Letter Book. 
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been in the country ;"(1) and he repeated the threat 
several times. It was a common feeling in the regiment. 
On the other hand, a year and a half's training had per- 
fected the people in their part. It was no breach of the 
law for them to express contempt for the soldiery ; they 
were ready enough to confront them ; but they were 
taught never to do it, except to repel an attack. If any of 
the soldiers broke the law, which they often did, com- 
plaints were made to the local magistrates, who were 
ready to afford redress. (2) On the other hand, the officers 
screened their men from legal punishment, and sometimes 
even rescued them from the constables. 

On Friday, the 2nd day of March, a soldier of tho 
twenty-ninth asked to be employed at Gw^'s ropewalk, 
and was repulsed in the coarset words. Bfe then defied 
the ropemakers to a boxing-match ; and, one of them 
accepting his challenge, he was beaten off. Eeturning 
with several of his companions, they too were driven 
away. A larger number came down to renew the fight 
with clubs and cutlasses, and in their turn encountered 
defeat. By this time Gray and others interposed, and 
for that day prevented further disturbance. (3) 

There was an end of the affair at the ropewalk, but not 
at the barracks, wher^ the soldiers inflamed each other's 
passions, as if the honour of the regiment were tar- 
nished. (4) On Saturday they prepared bludgeons ;{5) 
and being resolved to orave the citizens on Monday 
night, (6) they forewarned their particular acquaintance 
not to be abroad. Without duly restraining his men, 
Carr, the lieutenant-colonel of the twenty-ninth, made 
complaint to the lieutenant-governor of the msult they had 
received. (7) 

The council deliberating on Monday, seemed of opinion, 
that the town would never be safe from quarrels between 
the people and the soldiers, as long as soldiers should be 
quartered among them. In the present case the owner of 
the ropewalk gave satisfaction by dismissing the workman 
complained of. 

(1) Testimony of Samuel HemmiDgrway; Hatchinson to , 6 Dec. 
1770 } and to HiUsborough, 3 Dec. 1770. 

(2) Boston Account, 10. (3) Boston Narrative, 14, 15. 

(4) James Bowdoin, in the Boston Narrative. 

(5) John Fisher's Deposition, in Boston Narrative, 40 j S. Adams, in 
Boston Gaz. of 31 Dec. 1770. 

(6) S. Adams, in Boston Gazette, %4 'Dec. 177Q. 

(7) Hutchinson's Hist. i^. 270, 27A . 
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The officers should, on their part, have kept their men 
within the barracks after nightfall. Instead of it, they left 
them to roam the streets. Hutchinson should have insisted 
on measures of precaution ;(1) but he too much wished 
the favour of all who had influence at Westminster. 

Evening came on. The young moon was shining 
brightly in a cloudless winter sky, and its light was in- 
creased by a new-fallen snow. (2) Parties of soldiers were 
driving about the streets, (3) making a parade of valour, 
challenging resistance, and striking the inhabitants indis- 
criminately with sticks or sheathed cutlasses. 

A band which rushed out from Murray's barracks, (4) 
in Brattle-street, armed with clubs, cutlasses, and bayo- 
nets, provoked resistance, and an affiray ensued. Ensign 
Maul, at the gate of the barrack-yard, cried to tne 
soldiers, " Turn out, and I will stand by you ; kill them ; 
stick them ; knock them down ; run your bayonets through 
them ;"(5) and one soldier after another levelled a firelock 
and threatened to " make a lane " through the crowd. 
Just before nine, as an officer crossed King-street, now 
State-street, a barber's lad cried after him, " There goes 
a mean fellow who hath not paid my master for dressing 
his hair ;" on which the sentinel stationed at the westerly 
end of the Custom House, on the corner of King-street 
and Exchange-lane, left his post, and with his musket 
gave the boy a stroke on the head, which made him 
stagger and cry for pain.(6) 

The street soon became clear, (7) and nobody troubled 
the sentry, when a party of soldiers issued violently from 
the main guard, (8) their arms glittering in the moonlight, 
and passed on hallooing, " Where are they P where are 
theyr let them come." Presently twelve or fifteen (9) 
more, uttering the same cries, rushed from the South into 
King-street, and so by way of Comhill, towards Murray's 

(1) Gordon's Hist, of American Revolution, i. 281. 

(2) R. Treat Paine's Trial of the Soldiers, 121. 

(3) Hntctainson's History, iii. 271. 

(4) Jeremiah Belknap's Testimony, Boston Narrative, 65. 

(6) James Kirk wood, Boston Narrative, 70, and 19> 20. Dr. Richard 
Hiron's Trial of the Soldiers, 61, 62. 

(6) Boston Narrative, 23, Note. Boy's Evidence, given on Preston's Trial j 
quoted by Vindex, in Boston Gazette of 24 Dec. 1770. 

(7) Lieut.-Col. MarshaU, in Trial of the BritUh Soldiers, 31. Boston 
Narrative, IT. 

(8) Iieut.-Col. Thomas Marshall, in Trial, 31, 82. ,^ , , 

(9) Nathaniel Appleton, in Boston Narrative, 63, and in Tnalot ^q\^^x&, 
30, 31 . John Appleton, in Trial, 31. 
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Barracks. " Pray, soldiers, spare my life," cried a boy of 
twelve, whom they met ; " No, no, I'll kiU you all" 
answered one of them, and knocked him down with hig 
cutlass. They abused and insulted several persons at 
their doors and others in the street, " running about like 
madmen in a fury,(l) crying, " Fire," which seemed 
their watchword, and, " Where are they P knock them 
down." Their outrageous behaviour occasioned the ringing 
of the bell at the head of King-street. 

The citizens whom the alarm set in motion, came out 
with canes and clubs; and partly by the interference 
of well-disposed officers, partly by the courage of Crispus 
Attacks, a mulatto, ana some others, the fray at the 
barracks was soon over. Of the citizens, the prudent 
shouted " Home, Home ;" others, it was said, called out, 
'* Huzza for the main guard, there is the nest ;" but the 
main guard was not molested the whole evening, 

A body of soldiers came up E-oyal Exchange-lane, 
crying " Where are the cowards P " and brandishing their 
arms, passed through King-street. From ten to twenty 
boys came after them, askmg, " Where are they, where 
are theyP" "There is the soldier who knocked me 
down," 8ai4 the barber's boy, (2) and they began pushiDff 
one another towards the sentinel. (3) He primed ana 
loaded his mu8ket.(4) " The lobster (6) is going to fire," 
cried a boy. Waving his piece about, tne sentinel pulled 
the trigger. (6) " If you fire, you must die for it," said 
Henry Knox, who was passmg by. " I don't care," 
replied the sentry ; " damn them, if they touch me I'll 
fire." " Fire and be damned," shouted the boys ; for they 
were persuaded he could not do it without leave from 
a civil officer ; and a young fellow spoke out, " We will 
knock him down for snapping;" while they whistled 
through their fingers and huzzaed. (7) " Stand off," said 
the sentry, and shouted aloud, " Turn out, main guard,"(8) 
" They are killing the sentinel," reported a servant from 
the Custom House, running to the main guard. " Turn 
out, why don't you turn out? " cried Preston, (9) who was 

(I) Nathaniel Appleton, 31. 

(3) Edward Payne, Boston Narrative, lOS ; B. Lee, Trial, Og. 
(.3) William Parker, Trial, 77. 

(4) Benjamin Lee, Trial, 69. 

(6) Alexander Cruikshank's Trial, 65, "lobster and rascal.*' 

(6) Henry Knox, Boston Narrative^ 101 ; and in Trial, 68, 69. 

(7) Benjamio Lee, Trial, 60. 

(8) Benjamin Lee, Trial, 69- V^^ Ic^Kul^^sSau^^Ttial, 00. 
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captain of the day, to the guard. " He appeared in a 
great flutter of spirits," and "spoke to them roughly." 
A party of six, two of whom, Elroi and Montgomery, 
liad been worsted at the ropewalk,(l) formed with a 
corporal in front, and Preston following. (2) With 
bayonets fixed, they haughtily " rushed through the 
people,"(3) upon the trot, cursing them, and pushing 
them as they went along. They found about ten persons 
round the sentry, while about fifty or sixty came down 
with them. " For God's sake," said Itnox, holding 
Preston by the coat, " take your men back again ; if they 
fire, your life must answer for the consequences." " I 
know what I am about," said he, hastily, and much 
ligitated. Kone pressed on them or provoked them, till 
they began loading, when a party of about twelve in 
number, with sticks in their hands, moved from the 
middle of the street where they had been standing, gave 
three cheers, and passed along the front of the soldiers, 
whose muskets some of them struck as they went by. 
" You are cowardly rascals," they said, " for bringing 
arms against naked men ;" " lay aside your guns, (4) and we 
are ready for you." " Are the soldiers loaded P " inquired 
Palmes of Preston. " Yes," he answered, " with powder 
and ball."(5) " Are they going to fire upon the inhabit- 
ants P " asked Theodore Bliss. " They cannot, without my 
orders ;" replied Preston ;(6) while " the town-born " called 
out, " Come on, you rascals, you bloody backs, you lobster 
scoundrels, fire if you dare. We know you dare not."(7) 
Just then Montgomery received a blow from a stick 
thrown which hit his musket ; and the word " Fire," being 
given, he stepped a little on one side and shot Attucks, who 
at the time was quietly leaning on a long stick. The people 
immediately began to move off. " Don't fire " said Lang- 
ford, the watchman, to Kilroi, looking him full in the 
face ; but yet he did so, and Samuel Gray, who was stand- 
ing next Langford with his hands in his bosom, fell 
lifeless. The rest fired slowly and in succession on the 
people, who were dispersing. One aimed deliberately at 
a boy, who was running for safety. Montgomery then 

(1) Boston Gazette, 31 Dec. 1770. 

(2) William Whittington, Trial, 74 ; Preston's Case. 

(3) Samuel Adams, in Boston Gazette, 10 Dec. 1770. 

(4) Ebenezer Bridf^ham, 8, 9> 

(6) Richard Palmes, in the Trial, 18. . ^ ^ % c, 

(6) Theodore Bliss, Trial, 82. m ^watotf % Cw» 
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gushed at Palmes to stab him ; on which the latter knocked 
is gun out of his hand, and levelling a blow at him, hit 
Pre8ton.(l) Three persons were killed, among them 
Attucks the mulatto ; eight were wounded, two of them 
mortally. Of all the eleven not more than one had had 
any share in the disturbance. 

So infuriated were the soldiers, that, when the men 
returned to take up the dead, they prepared to fire again, 
but were checked by Preston, while the twenty-ninth 
regiment appeared under arms in King-street, as if bent 
on a further massacre. " This is our time," (2) cried sol- 
diers of the fourteenth ; and dogs were never seen more 
greedy for their prey. (3) 

The bells rung in all the churches; the town-drums 
beat. " To arms, to arms," was the cry. And now was 
to be tested the true character of Boston. All its sons 
came forth, excited almost to madness ; many were abso- 
lutely distracted by the sight of the dead bodies, and of 
the blood, which ran plentifully in the street, and was 
imprinted in all directions by the foot-tracks on the snow, 
** Our hearts," says Warren, " beat to arms ; almost 
resolved bv one stroke to avenge the death of our 
slaughtered brethren." (4) But they stood self-possessed 
and irresistible, demanding justice according to the law. 
" Did you not know that you should not have fired with- 
out the order of a civil magistrate P " asked Hutchinson 
on meeting Preston. " I did it," answered Preston, " to 
save my men." (5) 

The people would not be pacified till the regiment was 
confined to the guard-room and the barracks ; and Hutch- 
inson himself gave assurances that instant inquiries 
should be made by the county magistrates. The body of 
them then retired, leaving about one hundred persons to 
keep watch on the examination, which lasted till three 
hours after midnight. (6) A warrant was issued against 
Preston, who surrendered himself to the sheriff; and the 

(1) See the Note at the end of the Chapter. 

(2) Mrs. Mary Gardner, B. N. 25. Deposition, 144. Of her credibility, 
see Samuel Adams, in Boston Gazette, 31 Dec. 1770. 

(3) William Fallass, Boston Narrative, 143. Compare those of Allman, 
of Matthias King, and of Robert Twelves Hewes. 

(4) Warren's Oration, 5 March, 1772. 

(5) Vindex, Samuel Adams, in Boston Gazette, 10 Dec. 1770, and 14 Jan. 

(6) Hutchinson to Gage, 6 March, 1770. "I was up till three o'dock."— 
Hutcbinaon to Sir Francis Bemaxd, m&«xc\i« ill^. 
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Boldiers who composed the party were delivered up and 
committed to prison.(l) 

The next morning the selectmen of the town and the 
justices of the coun^ spoke with Hutchinson at the 
council chamber. " The inhabitants," said the former, 
•* will presently meet, and cannot be appeased while the 
troops are among them." Quincy of Bramtree, on behalf 
of the justices, pointed out the danger of " the most terrible 
consequences." " I have no power to remove the troops," 
said Hutchinson, " nor to airect where they shall be 
placed ; " but he sent to invite Dalrymple and Carr, the 
commanding officers, to be present in council. They 
attended, and the subject was " largely discussed." 

At eleven, the town meeting was opened in Faneuil 
Hall by prayer from Cooper ; then Samuel Adams and 
fourteen others, among tnem Hancock and Molineux, 
were chosen to proceed to the council chamber, where, in 
the name of the town, they delivered this message : " The 
inhabitants and soldiery can no longer live together in 
safety ; nothing can restore peace and prevent further 
carnage, but the immediate removal of the troops." (2) 
To effect this, they asked the exertion of his power and 
influence. ^ 

Hutchinson desired to parley with them.(3) " The 
people," they answered, " not only in this town, but in 
all the neighbouring towns, are determined that the 
troops shall be removed." ** An attack on the king's 
troops," replied Hutchinson, " would be high treason, 
and every man concerned would forfeit his life and estate." 
The committee, unmoved, recalled his attention to their 
peremptory demand and withdrew. 

My reaaers will remember, that the instructions from 
the king which placed the army above the civil power in 
America, contained a clause, that where there was no 
officer of the rank of brigadier, the governor of the 
colony or province might give the word. Dalrymple, 
accordingly, offered to ooey the lieutenant-governor, who, 

(1) Dalrymple'a Narrative of fhe Late Transactions at Boston. 

(2) Hutchinson to Gage. . 

(3) We have the accoont of what passed in council, hy Hutchmson to 
Gaee, to Hillsborough, and to Sir Francis Bernard j by Dahrymple, in his 
Narrative sent to Hillsborough ; by the affidavit of Andrew Oliver, Secre- 
tary, in his Narrative, sent through Hutchinson and Bernard to Hillsbo- 
rough : by the Report of the Committee of the Cotmcil, respecting the 
Jleprcsentation made by Secretary OUver, in Bradfbrd, 204. Compare also 
Private Letters of Cooper, Hutchinson, and oth«cs, 
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on his part, neither dared to bid the troops remain, nor 
order their withdrawal. So the opinion which had been 
expressed by Bernard during the last summer, and at the 
time had been approved by Dalrymple, was called to mind 
as the rule for the occasion. The lieutenant-governor, 
therefore, acquainted the town's committee, that the 
twenty-ninth regiment, which was particularly concerned 
in the late differences, should without delay be placed at 
the castle, and the fourteenth only be retained in town 
under efficient restraint. (1) Saying this, he adjourned 
the council to the afternoon. 

The vigorous will of Samuel Adams now burst forth in 
its majesty. As Faneuil Hall could not hold the throng 
from the surrounding country, the town had adjourned to 
the Old South Meeting House. The' street between the 
State House and that church was filled with people. 
** Make way for the committee," was the shout of the 
multitude, as Adams came out from the council chamber, 
and baring his head, which was already becoming grey, 
moved through their ranks, inspiring heroic confidence. 

To the people who crowded even the gallery and aisle* 
of the spacious meeting-house, he made his report, and 
pronounced the answer insufficient. On ordinary occa- 
sions he seemed like ordinary men ; but in moments of 
crisis, he rose naturally and unaffectedly into the attitude 
of highest dignity, and spoke as if the hopes of humanity 
were dependent on his words. The town, after delibera- 
tion, raised a new and smaller committee, composed of 
Samuel Adams, Hancock, Molineux, William Phillips, 
Warren, Henshaw, and Pemberton, to bear their final 
message. They found the lieutenant-governor surrounded 
by the Council, and by the highest officers of the British 
army and navy on the station. 

Hutchinson had done his utmost to get Samuel Adams 
shipped to England as a traitor ; at this most important 
moment in their lives, the patriot and the courtier stood 
face to face. " It is the unanimous opinion of the meet* 
ing," said Samuel Adams to him in the name of all, "that tiie 
reply made to the vote of the inhabitants in the morning is 
unsatisfactory ; nothing less will satisfy than a total and 
immediate removal of all the troops." " The troops are 
not subject to my authority," repeated Hutchinson ; " I 
hare no power to remote \kem. Stretciung forth hii 
( 1 ) Reply of the U«ufc»-Oo7 . \o ^3Sv^ Twm Qll&wXftxu 
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arm, which slightly shook, as if " his frame trembled at 
the energy of his soul," (1) in tones not loud, but clear 
and distinctly audible, Adams rejoined: " If you have 
power to remove one regiment, you have power to remove 
both. (2) It is at your peril if you do not. (8) The meet- 
ing is composed of three thousand people : they are 
become very impatient. A thousand men are already 
arrived from the neighbourhood, and the country is in 
general motion. Night is approaching ; an immediate 
Answer is expected." As he spoke, he gaeed intently on 
his irresolute adversary. "Then," said Adams, who not 
long afterwards described the scene, "at the appearance 
of the determined citizens, peremptorily demanding the 
redress of grievances, I observed his knees to tremble ; I 
saw his face grow pale ; and I enjoyed the sight." (6) As 
the committee left the council chamber, Hutchinson's 
memory was going back in his reverie to the days of the 
Revolution of 1688.(6) He saw in his mind Andres seized 
and imprisoned, and the people instituting a new govern- 
ment ; he reflected that the citizens of Boston and the 
country about it were become four times as numerous as 
in those days, and their " spirit full as high." He fancied 
them insurgent, and himself their captive ; and he turned 
to ike Council for advice. " It is not such people as for- 
merly pulled down your house who conduct the present 
measures," said Tyler, " but they are people of the best 
characters among us, — men of estates, and men of religion. 
It is impossible for the troops to remain in town ; there 
will be ten thousand men to effect their removal, be the 
consequence what it may." 

BuBsell, of Charlestown, and Dexter, of Dedham, a man 
of admirable qualities, confirmed what was said. They 
spoke truly ; men were ready to come down from the 
mils of Worcester county, and from the vale of the Con- 
necticut. The Council unanimously advised sending the 
troops to the castle forthwith. " It is impossible for me," 

(1) John Adams to Jedediah Morse, and same to Tador. 

(2) These are the words as I received them traditionally from John 
Quincy Adams, and they agree with Hutchinson to Bernard of the I8th of 
March, except that Hutchinson represented them as addressed to Dal< 
rymple, who stood at his side. But the Town and S. Adams addressed 
Hatchinson himself, and would not release him from his responsibility. 

(8) Andrew Oliver's Narrative. 

(4) Dalrymple's Narrative of the Late Transactions at Boston, 

(*) Camuel Adams to James Warren, of Plymontti, W l&vxOs^^ \Tl\* 

((^ Bvuauaaoa to Lord Hillshoroue^h, \% Maxc\i| IVIQ* 
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said Dalr^ple again and again, weakening the force of 
what he said oy frequently repeating it, " to go any further 
lengths in this matter. The information given of the 
intended rebellion is a sufficient reason against the remoyal 
of his Majesty's forces." (1) 

" You have asked the advice of the Council,*' said Gray 
to the lieutenant-governor ; " they have given it unani- 
mously ; you are bound to conform to it." " If mischief 
should come by means of your not joining with us," pur- 
sued Irving, " the whole blame must fall upon you ; but 
if you join with us, and the commanding officer after that 
should refuse to remove the troops, the blame will then be 
at his door." (2) Hutchinson finally agreed with the 
Council, and Dalrymple assured him of his obedience. 
The town's committee being informed of this decision, 
left the State House to make their welcome report to the 
meeting. The inhabitants listened with the highest satis- 
faction; but, ever vigilant, they provided measures for 
keeping up a strong military watch of their own until the 
regiments should leave the town. (3) 

It was a humiliation to the officers and soldiers to wit- 
ness the public funeral of the victims of the fifth of March ; 
but they complained most of the watch set over them. 
The colonel of the town militia had, however, taken good 
legal advice, and showed the old province law imder wnich 
he kept it ; and the justices of the peace, in their turns, 
attended every night during its continuance. (4) The 
British officers gnashed their teeth in anger at the con- 
tempt into which they had been brought. The troops 
came to overawe the people, and maintain the laws ; and 
they were sent, as law-breakers, to a prison, rather than 
to a garrison. " There," said Edmund Burke, " was an 
end of the spirited way we took, when the question 
was, whether Great Britain should or should not govern 
America." (5) 

(1) Dalrymple's Narrattve. 

(2) Andrew Oliver's Narrative. Report of a Committee of Coundl, re- 
porting March 6, 7. 

(3) Boston Narrative. (4) Boston Narrative. 
(5) E. Burke's Speech, Monday, 7 March, 1774. 
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NOTE. 

The qnestions tliat tte inqniper, on examining the eri- 
dence, may raise are three. I. Were the soldiers or the 
townsmen the aggressors? II. Did Preston give the 
otder to fire P ifl. Were the Soldiers pelted and struck 
before firing P 

There would neret have "been any diffienlty in answer- 
ing these questions but for the trials which followed. The 
lawyers employed were skilful in constructing hypotheses 
to suit tiieir purpose. "Hie case" of Preston is con- 
fessedly false. It was written bv some royalist lawyer, 
and was published for purposes to Be answered in England. 
The ex parte affidavits secretly taken and sent to England 
are not trustworthy. The depositions published in the 
Boston narrative were taken openly, and in the presence 
of persons representing all parties. The evidence taken 
on Preston's trial has, I believe, never been fairly or fully 
printed. I have seen only parts of it. The report of the 
soldiers' trial is valuable, though imperfect. In using it, 
care must be taken to separate the evidence of known and 
responsible persons from that of the feeble-minded, the 
biassed, ana those who evidently spoke falsely. I have 
seen many unpublished private letters of persons in the 
interest of the officers, as well as the official papers on the 
subject. 

i. As to the first question, all the evidence agrees that 
the townspeople acted on the defensive, and made no 
resistance tm attacked. On this point we have also the 
emphatic statement of James Bowdoin, Samuel Pember- 
ton, and Joseph Warren, as well as the uncontroverted 
reasoning of Samuel Adams. 

rt. Did' Preston give the order to fireP I think he 
did. 

1. Disciplined men in the regular army were not likely 
to fire without orders. Preston himself said to T. Bliss, 
" They cannot fire without my orders." See the testimony 
of T. Bliss. 

2. The men said positively they had his orders to 

^®- 

3. There were many witnesses to his giving tie potato 

fire. 

VOL, JII. B 
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4. He himself owned it to Hutcliinson when he said, 
" I did it to save my men." 

5. Afterwards he was obliged to confess he said " Fire," 
yet pretending that he preceded the word by " Don*t ; " 
but, first, this is not the word an officer would give to men 
whose guns were levelled, and whom he wished to prevent 
firing. Second, there was time between the first gun 
and the last to have stopped the procedure, which he did 
not do. 

6. Hutchinson, in his first report, does not clear him of 
the order to fire. 

7. Gage does not clear him of the order. 

8. His counsel, a determined royalist, was convinced he 
gave the order. " I am afraid poor Preston has but little 
chance. Mr. Auchmuty, who is his counsel, tells me the 
evidence is verv strong to prove the firing upon the inha- 
bitants was by nis order, and he doubts whether the assault 
would be an excuse for it." (Hutchinson to Sir Francis 
Bernard, 30 March, 1770.) Considering the relations of 
the parties, this is most significant language. The opposite 
views were the hypothesis for the trial. 

9. As Auchmuty» before the trial, believed that Preston 
gave the order, so Josiah Quincy, Jr., has lefl on record 
his opinion that the verdict of the jury was an unjust one. 
(Callisthenes, in Boston Gazette, 28 Sept. 1772 ; 912, 3, 1 ; 
and, again, Edward Sexby, 12 Oct. 1772 ; Boston Ganettef 
914, 1, 2.) But this is not so decisive as the opinion at the 
time of Auchmuty and Hutchinson. 

10. The monstrously false insinuations in the ** Case of 
Captain Preston." If Preston had given no orders, the 
ofiensive falsehoods would have been superfluous. 

III. Were the soldiers pelted and struck while on duty 
before firing P The necessities of the defence naturally 
exaggerated the jjrovocation, and the statements respect- 
ing it are contradictory. When were boys together after 
a newly-fallen snow without throwing snowballs P A little 
discrimination as to the character of the witnesses, and^tiie i 
efiect of the testimony on those best able to judge, will 
show whether the soldiers were endangered. 

1. Auchmuty's opinion of the insufficiency of the assault 
to justify the soldiers has already been cited. 

2. Hutchinson, whose testimony, as given at the time, 
is of the highest importance, writes of the firing : — 

" I think, admittmg eveTyl\aTL^ m favour of it, that tie 
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action was too hasty, thougli the great prOTOcation may 
be some excuse." (Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 
12 March, 1770.) "How far the affronts and the abuse 
offered b^ the inhabitants may avail to excuse this action 
is uncertain." (Hutchinson toLordHillsborough, 12 March, 
1770.) 

3. Eev. Dr. Cooper's opinion is worthy of great atten- 
tion. " Soldiers, &c., fired without the least reason to 
justify so desperate a step." (Dr. S. Cooper to Gov. Pow- 
nall, 26 March, 1770.) 

4. No one of the soldiers was hurt, nor was there any 
of the things said to have been thrown at them, to be 
found on the place next morning. (Boston Gazette, 
830, 2, 2.) 

6. Look at the testimony of trustworthy men. Edward 
Paine, cited in Boston Gazette of 7th tfan. 1771, "per- 
ceived nothing but the talk that he thought would have 
induced the sentry or any of the soldiers to fire," Henry 
Knox, afterwards general and secretary at war, waS close 
by, and saw nothmg thrown. His^ testimony is very 
strong. Among others, Langford, the watchman, says, 
*• The boys were swearing, and using bad words, but they 
threw nothing." (Trial, 11.) " I saw nobody strike a blow, 
nor offer a blow." (Trial, 12.) Brown saw nothing thrown 
at the soldiers. (Trial, 14.) Testimony of Hichard Palmes 
on Preston's Trial. He was standmg close by Preston 
and Montgomery. Question. At the time the soldiers 
fired, did you see a number of things thrown at them P 
Answer, I saw nothing thrown or touch them, except that 
which struck Montgomery. 

6. Compare, on the other hand, the testimony to prove 
the pelting. The chief witness was Andrew, a negro 
servant, famed for his " lively imagination." James 
Bailey, a friend of the sentry, swore "the boys were 
throwing pieces of ice at him." Q. Did you see the 
pieces of ice thrown? A, Yes; they were hard and 
large enough to hurt any man. Q. Did you see any of 
the pieces of ice hit him P A, There was nothing thrown 
after I went to him ; if anything was thrown, it was 
before. 

This same witness was used to cotmtenance the story, 
•which Hutchinson gives in his History, iii. 272. 

Q. Did you see anything thrown before the firing P 

Jl, X es 5 Montgomery was knocked do^^n -m^Ja. ^ %*C\^ 

b2 
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and hifl gnn flew out of his Hand ; and when he recovered, 
he discharged his ^n. 

Against this, weigh the evidence of Baas, Fosdick, and 
Palmes. Jedediah Bass. Q. Was you looking at Mont* 
gomery all the time before he fired P A. Yes. Q. Are 
you certain he did not fall before he fired P A. Yefc 
Q. Are yon sure, if he had fallen, you must have seen 
himP A, Yes. Nathaniel Fosdick being asked when 
Montgomery fell, answered, " It was after he had fired." 

Eichard Palmes. Q. Are yon sure Montgomery dici 
not fall just before he discharged his gtinP A. Yes. 
After the trial Palmes persisted in his statement. "I 
assure the world, upon the oath I then took, that Mont^ 
gomery did not fall, till he attempted to jjush his bayonet 
through my body, which was about the time the last gun 
went off." 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 

THE NON-IMPOETATIOir A0EEEMENT8 Flit — &ILL8- 
BOEOUGH*S ADMINISTEATIOK O^ THE COLONIES CbirTl»tJ«l>* 

1770. 

At the cry of innocent blood shed by the soldiery, tte 
continent heaved like a troubled ocean. But in Boston 
itself, the removal of the troops to the barracks at Castle 
William, however offensive to the pride of the army, 
smoothed the way for conciliation. The town was resolved 
on bringing the party who had fired to trial, that the 
supremacy of the civil authority might be vindicated ; at 
the same time, it wished that every opportunity of defence 
should be furnished the prisoners; and with the very 
general approbation of the people,(l) and at the urgcnt(2) 
solicitations of Samuel Adams and his associates, Jonii 
Adams and the younger Quincy consented to be retained 
as their counsel. (3) 

(1) Gov. Wentworth, of New Hampshire, to Hillsborough. 

(2) It is an error to suppose that the town of Boston did not con- 
sistently wish every proper assistance to be rendered the pHdonerd. It 
took care publicly to mark its confidence in Quincy in May, and ih JoHif 
.Adams in June. 

(3) Advised and urged by an A.dasSQa CS. Adams], a Ha&eock, a Holi- 
neux, &c, &c.—Quincy, ^7. 
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It was for England to remove the cause of the strife. 
In the House of Lords, Chatham, affirming as he had 
done four ^ears before, the subordination of the colonies, 
and the right of ParUament to bind their trade and in- 
dustry, disclaimed the American policy, adopted by his 
former colleagues when he himself was nominally the 
minister. '* In this," said he, " as in all the rest, I have 
been disappointed and deceived."(l) " The idea of draw- 
ing money from the Americans by taxes was ill-judged ; 
trade is your object with them. They should be encou- 
raged ; those millions are the industrious hive who keep 
vou employed ; " and he invited the entire repeal of the 
Kevenue Act of Charles Townshend. 

On the evening of the 6th of March, the House of Com- 
mons entered seriously upon the consideration of the ques- 
tion. Lord North founded a motion for a partial relief, not 
on the petitions of America, because they were marked by a 
denial of the right, but on one from merchants and traders 
of London. " The subject," said he,(2) " is of the highest 
importance. The combinations and associations oi the 
Americans for the temporary interruption of trade, have 
already been called unwarrantable in an address of this 
House; I will call them insolent and illegal.(3) The 
duties upon paper, glass, and painters' colours bear upon 
the manufactures or this country, are uncommercial, and 
ought to be taken off. It was my intention to have ex- 
tended the proposal to the removal of the other duties ; 
but the Americans have not deserved indulgence. The 
preamble to the Act, and the duty on tea must be retained 
as a mark of the supremacy of Parliament, and the efficient 
declaration of its right to govern the colonies. (4) 

** I saw nothing unjust, uncommercial, or unreasonable 
in the Stamp Act ; nothing but what Great Britain might 
fairly demand of her colonies ; America took flame, and 
united against it. If there had been a permanence of 
ininisters, if there had bSen a union of Englishmen in 
the cause of England, that Act would at this moment 
have been subsisting. 

" I was much inclined to yield to the wishes of many, 
who desire that the duty upon tea should be repealed. But 

(1) W. S. Johnson to Gov. Trumbull, 6 March, 1770. 

(2) Debates of the 6th of March, 1770, in Cavendish, ii. 484. 

(3) W. S. Johnson's report of the Debate, 

(4) W, 8. Johnson's ^egoiU 
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tea 18 not a manufacture of Great Britain. Of all com- 
modities it is the properest for taxation. The duty ia 
. an external tax, such as the Americans had admitted the 
right of Parliament to impose. It is one of the best of 
all the port duties. When the revenue is well established, 
it will go a great way towards giving additional support 
to our government and judicatures in America. If we 
are to run after America in search of reconciliation, I do 
not know a single Act of Parliament that will remain. 
Are we to make concessions to these people, because they 
have the hardihood to set us at defiance P No authority 
was ever confirmed by the concession of any point of 
honour or of right. Shall I give up my right r jNo, not 
in the first step. I will strengthen my waterguard; I 
will do anything before I will buy off contraband trade. 
New York has kept strictly to its agreements ; but the 
infractions of them by the people of Boston show that 
they will soon come to nothing. The necessities of the 
colonies, and their want of union, will open trade. There 
is an impossibility of their manufacturmg to supply any 
considerable part of their wants. If they should attempt 
it, and be likely to succeed, it is in our power to make 
laws, and so to check the manufactures in America for 
many years to come. This method I vsdll try, before I will 
give up my right. Gentlemen talk of the harsh measures 
pursued by this country towards America. Every session 
nas produced some mark of affection towards her ; bounty 
after bounty ; importation of flax ; permission to export 
rice. We are treated as hard task-masters, because we 
will not give up an undoubted right of the legislatiure." 

Thomas Pownall moved the repeal of the duty on tea 
also. The House of Commons, like Lord North in his 
heart, (1) was disposed to do the work of conciliation 
thoroughly. It was known that Grenville would not give 
an adverse vote. (2) " It is the sober opinion of the Ame- 
ricans," said Mackay, fresh from the miHtary command 
in Boston, " that you have no right to tax them. When 
beaten out of every argument, they adduce the authority 
of the first man of the law, and the first man of the state." 
Greni^ille assumed fully the responsibility of the Stamp 
Act ; but ho revealed to the House that the measure of 

(1) Franklin to Dr. Cooper, 8 June, 1770 : Franklin's Works, vii. 476. 
And compare vii. 467. 
(2) Compare Du Ch&telet to the I>\x)Le oi 0\io\se>Q\«^o. ^%\ %*] ^^.vn^^ 
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taxing America had been the wish of the king. On the 
present occasion, had the king's friends remained neutral, 
the duty on tea would have been repealed ; with all their 
exertions, in a full house, the majority for retaining it * 
was but sixty-two. (1) Lord North seemed hardly satisfied 
with his success ; and reserved to himself liberty to 
accede to the repeal on some agreement with the East- 
India Company, (2) with fatal weakness of purpose, delaying 
the measure which his good sense and humanity approved. 

The decision came from the king, who was the master 
of the House of Commons, and the soul of the ministry, 
busying himself even with the details of all important 
aflPairs. He had many qualities that become a sovereign, 
—temperance, regularity, and industry; decorous manners, 
and unaffected piety ; frugality in his personal expenses, 
80 that his pleasures laid no burden on his people ; a 
moderation which made him ever averse to wars of con- 
quest; courage, which dared to assume responsibility, 
and could even contemplate death serenely ; a fortitude 
that met accumulated dangers without flinching, and rose 
with adversity. 

But his mmd was bigoted, narrow, and without com- 
prehensiveness, morbidly impatient of being ruled, and 
yet himself incapable of reconciling the demands of civili- 
zation with the establishments of the past. He was the 
great founder and head of the new Tory or Conservative 

5 arty, which had become dominant through his support. 
'o that cause all his instincts were blindly true ; so that 
throughout his career, he was consistent in his zeal for 
authority, his hatred of reform, and his antipathy to philo- 
flophical freedom of inquiry, and to popular power. On these 
points he was inflexibly obstinate and undisguised; nor 
could he be justly censured for dissimulation, except for 
that disingenuousness which studies the secret characters 
of men in order to use them as its instruments. JSo one 
could tell whether the king really liked him. He could 
flatter, cajole, and humour, or frown and threaten; he 
could conceal the sense of injuries, and forget good ser- 
vice ; bribe the corrupt by favours, or terrify deserters by 
punishment. In bestowing rewards, it was his rule, as 
far as possible, to preserve 3ie dependence of his favourites 

(1) Franklin to a Friend in America, 18 March, 1770 : Writingrs, vii. 466. 

(2) Garth to South Carolina Committee, 6 MaJCcU, \11^^ "^ .%. 5^\sasRi». 
to Got. TrumbaU, 6 March, 177G. 
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hj making none but revocable grants, and he required of 
his frienos an implicit obedience. He was willing to 
govern through Parliament, yet did not conceal his readi« 
•ness to stand by his ministers, even though they should 
fod themselves m a minority, and was sure that one day 
the government must disregard majorities. 

With a strong physical frame, ne had also a nervous 
susceptibility, which made him rapid in his utterance ; and 
so impatient of contradiction, that he never could bear the 
presence of a minister who resolutely differed from him, and 
was easily thrown into a state of high excitement, border- 
ing upon madness. Anger which changed Chatham into 
a seer, pouring floods of light upon his mind, and quicken- 
ing his discernment, served only to cloud or disturb the 
mmd of George III., so that he could not hide his thoughts 
£rom those about him, and if using the pen, could neither 
spell correctly nor write coherently. Hence tiie proud 
unbending Grenville was his aversion ; and his years with 
the compliant Lord Korth, though full of public disasters, 
were the happiest of his life. Conscious of his devotion 
to the cause of legitimate authority, and viewing with 
complacency his own correctness of morals, he identified 
himself with the cause which he venerated. His eye ^d 
not rest on colonial liberty or a people struggHng towards 
more intelligence and happiness ; tne crown was to him 
the emblem of all righttul power. He had that worst 
quality of evil, that he, as it were, adored himself; and 
regarded opposition to his designs as an offence against 
integrity ana patriotism. He mought no exertions too 
great to crush the spirit of revolution, and no sufferings 
or punishment too cruel or too severe for those whom he 
esteemed as rebels. 

The chaotic state of parties in England at this period 
of transition from their ancient forms, favoured the king's 
purposes. The hberal branch of the aristocracy had 
accomplished the duty it had undertaken, and had not 
yet discovered the service on which humanity would 
employ it next. After the revolution of 1688, the defeated 
eause, whose followers clung to the traditions of the 
Middle Age, had its strongest support in the inhabitanta 
of the rural districts. Through them only could the 
Tory, who retained the implicit reverence for monarchy 
snd for the church, hope to succeed against the friends of 
the new political system •, and t\xe xaox^ ite^^xiX. wA^Xva 
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more complete the op^rtunity of the appeal, the greater 
was his prospect of a yictory. The Tory faction, therefore, 
in its warfare against actual progress, addressed itself to 
the sympathies of the common people. It would have 
annual Parliaments ; it would have democratic supremacy; 
it led the van of patnotism, and its speeches even savoured 
of republicanism. The party of the •psjst sought to win a 
triumph over those in power, by making an Chance with 
the party of the future. In this manner it came about 
that the Whigs for half a century stood between the ten- 
dency of monarchy towards absolute power on the one 
hand, and the hereditary superstitions and tender affection 
of the country for the old social hierarchy on the other ; 
fighting strenuously alike against the prerogative and 
against the people. But time, which is the greatest of all 
innovators, had changed their political relations. The 
IHresent king found the Whi^ aristocracy divided ; and he 
readily formed a coalition with that part of it which re- 
spected the established forms more than the principles of 
ihe revolution. Ho combination could rise against this 
organized consevatism of England, but one which should 
revive ** revolution principles," and insist on a nearer har- 
mony between them and the forms of the constitution. 
As yet, Eockingham and his adherents avowed the same 
political creed with the clan of Bedford, and were less 
mendly to reform than Crrenville. When Burke and 
Wedderbum were allies, the opposition wore the aspect 
of a selfish struggle of the discontented for place ; and the 
Whig aristocracy, continuing its war against the people as 
well as against the king, fell more and more into disrepute. 
A few feeble voices among the commoners, Chatham, and 
Shelbume, and Stanhope among the peers, cried out for 
parliamentary reform ; they were opposed by the members 
of the great Whig connection, who may have had a good 
will to advocate public liberty, but, Cke hounds which 
have lost the scent and wandered this way and that, were 
ignorant in what direction to go, and too haughty to be 
taught by men of humble birth. The king, therefore, was 
strengthened by the divisions among those who really 
wished to practise a poHcy of liberty, and had nothing to 
fear from an opposition. The changing politicians were 
eager to join his standard ; and while uie great seal was 
for a time ^ut in commission, Thurlow superseded the 
liberal Piuming. 
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The new solicitor-general, whose "majestic sense" and 
capacity of mind(l) have been greatly overrated, waa a 
man of a coarse nature and a bad heajrt. The mother of 
his children was a kept mistress ; he himself was strangely 
profane, and unmindful of social decorum. His manners 
were so rough, that he enjoyed among the people the credit 
of being fearless of the aristocracy ; but no man was in 
reality more 8ub8er>dent to their interests. Lord North, 
who timidly conformed to precedents, governed himself on 
questions of law by his advice ; (2) and Thurlow proved 
the evil genius of that minister and of England. Towards 
America no man was more sullenly unrelenting; and his in- 
fluence went far towards rendering a crisis unavoidable.(3) 

Schemes were revived for admitting representatives 
from the American colonies into the British House of 
Commons ; (4) but they attracted little attention. The 
government would not change its sjrstem ; the well- 
founded petition of Massachusetts against Bernard was 
dismissed by the Privy Council, as " groundless, vexatious, 
and scandalous." (5) At the same time, his interference 
had involved his successor in needless embarrassments. 
By his advice, Hutchinson, against his own judgment, (6) 
convened the legislature at Cambridge. (7) For this display 
of resentment he could give no plausible reason. To the 
Assembly he excused himself by saying that his instruc- 
tions haa "made it necessary ;" but he produced no such 
instructions ; the plea, moreover, was false, for Hills- 
borough had left him discretionary power. (8) The House 
and the Council remonstrated, insisting that even though 
he were instructed(9) to meet the Assembly at Cambridge, 
yet it was his duty under the charter to adjourn the ses- 
sion to the Court-house in Boston. " I am a servant of 

(1) Henley's Northington, 59. 

(2) Compare Frances to Choiseul, 20 July, 1770. 

(3) Grafton in his Autobiography. 

(4) Considerations on the Expediency of admitting Representatives from 
the American Colonies in the British House of Commons, 1770. See 
Tucker's Four Tracts, 164 j and the Monthly Review, xliii. 161. 

(5) Report of Council, 7 March, and Orders in Council, 14 March, 1770; 
ill Appendix to Bernard's Select Letters. 

(6) Hutchinson to Gage, 26 Feb. 1770. 

(7) Hutchinson to Hillsborough, 28 Feb. 1770. First Draft in the Remem« 
brancer, 1775, p. 95. Same to same. Second Draft, written in March, but 
dated 23 Feb. 1770. 

(8) Hillsborough to Hutchinson, 9 Dec. 1769. Hutchinson to Gage, 
£3 Feb. 1770. " I am left to my discretion." 

(9) Address 0/ the Council to H\xlcb!^on,^^'Nl«xOci)\Vi^*>^^c^J^<)id« ^97* 
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the kin^," replied Hutchinson, " to be governed by his 
majesty's pleasure." (1) Thus a new question arose re- 
specting the proper use of the prerogative; while the 
Assembly proceeded to business "omy from absolute 
necessity." (2) 

Yet, in spite of appearances, and of the adverse in- 
fluence of the government, popular hberty was constantly 
gaining pound in England as well as in America. The 
last public act of Grenville's life was a step towards repre- 
sentative reform, by establishing a more impartial method 
of deciding controverted elections. It was, perhaps, the 
most honom*able trophy of his long career. 

On the 9th of April, four days after Grenville had car- 
ried his bill triumpnantly to the House of Lords, one more 
attempt was made to eoncihate America ; and Trecothick 
of London, supported by Beckford and Lord Beauchamp, 
by Dowdeswell, Conway, Dunning, the late solicitor- 
general, and Sir George Saville, proposed(3) the repeal 
of the duty on tea. The king, who watched Parliament 
closely, was indignant at this " debate in the teeth of a 
standmg order," (4) on a proposal which had akeady been 
voted down. " I wish to conciliate the Americans, and to 
restore harmony to the two countries," said Lord North ; 
•* but I will never be intimidated by the threats nor com- 
pelled by the combinations of the colonies to make un- 
reasonable or impolitic concessions." So the next order 
of the day was called for by a vote of eighty to fifty- 
two. 

The news of the Boston mas8acre(5) reached England 
at a time when the legislature of Massachusetts was 
solemnly declaring, that the keeping a standing army in 
the colony in a time of peace, without its consent, was 
against law. " God forbid," said Grenville, in the House of 
Commons, (6) on the 26th of April, *'we should send soldiers 

(1) Message from .the Governor to the Council, 21 March, 1770, 
Bradford. 

(2) Bradford's State Papers, 202. Suppose a petulant or angry minister 
were to be displeased with the two Houses of Parliament, and, to mark his 
resentment, were to summon them to meet at Wolverton or Rye instead of 
Westminster ; in what temper would he find them ? Yet that would be 
aualogoos to the act of Hutchinson. 

(3) Garth to Committee of South Carolina, 1 1 April, 1770. W. S. John- 
son to Gov. Trumbull, of Connecticut, 14 April, 1770. 

(4) King to Lord North, 9 April, 1770 j from the papers of Lord North 
communicated to me by his daughter. 

(6) Sir PhiUp Francis to Calcraft, 21 April, 1770. 
(0) Cavendish Debates, i. 551. 
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to act without civil authority." " Let us have no more 
angry votes against the people of America," cried Lord 
Beauchamp. " The officers," observed Barr^, " agreed in 
sending the soldiers to Castle William ; what minister will 
dare to send them back to Boston P'* " The very idea of 
a military establishment in America," cried William Burke, 
** is wrong." In a diflferent spirit, Lord Barrington pro- 
posed a change in the too democratical charter of Massa- 
chu8etts.(l) 

The American question became more and more compli- 
cated with the history and the hopes of freedom in 
England. The country was suffering from the excess of 
aristocracy in its constitution; Burte, writing with the 
authority of the great Whig party, prescribed more aris- 
tocracy as the cure of the evil. But English liberty was 
like the lofty forest tree, which begins to decay at its top ; 
it needed a renewal of the soil round its root. Chatham 
saw the futility of the plan ; and, unable to obtain from 
Rockingham the acceptance of his far-reaching views, he 
stepped forward himself as the champion of the people. 
" I pledge myself to their cause," said ne in the House of 
Lords on the 1st of May, J* for I know it is the cause of 
truth and justice." " I trust the people of this country," 
said Camden, "will renew their claims to true and free 
and equal representation as their inherent and unalienable 
right." Shelburne insisted that Lord North, for his 
agency with regard to the Middlesex elections, deserved 
impeachment. Stanhope pledged himself to the support 
of liberty, if necessary, at the cost of his life. 

On the 9th of May, Edmund Burke, (2) acting in 
thorough conjunction with Grenville, brought the affairs 
of America before the House of Commons, in resolutions 
condemning the contradictory measures that had been 
pursued since his friends had been dismissed, but care- 
fully avoiding "any indication of the policy which the 
party in power should adopt. (3) Burte was supported 
by Wedderburn, who equally had no measures to pro- 
pose. *; Nothing," said he, "offers itself but despair. 
Lord Hillsborough is unfit for his office. The nation 
suffers by his continuance. The people have a right to 

(1) Report of the Debate in the Boston Gazette of 25 June, 1770; 
79A, 4, 2. 

(2) Cavendish Debates, ii. 14. Boston Gazette, Q July, 1770 i 7^6, 2, 2. 
(3) W. a. Johnson to Gov. TmmbuXl, 1\ "»«.7, \7l<i. 
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say they will not be nnder the authority of the sword. 
If you drive men to desperation, they will act upon the 
principles of human nature ; principles to be supported ; 
principles to be honoured. At the close of the last reign 
you had the continent of America in one compact country. 
Not quite ten years have passed over, and you have lost 
those provinces by domestic mismanagement. All Ame- 
rica, the fruit of so many years' settlement, nurtured by 
this country at the price of so much blood and treasure- 
is lost to the crown of Great Britain in the reign of 
George the Third." Lord North, in his reply, declared 
himself the only man of the ministry who was decidedly 
for the repeal of the Revenue Act of 1767 ; defended the 
partial repeal, because he wished to see the American 
associations defeat themselves; questioned the veracity 
of Wedderburn ; and treated the nl-cemented coalition as 
having no plan beyond the removal of the i)resent mini- 
sters. ** Grod forgive the noble Lord for the idea of there 
being a plan to remove him," retorted Wedderburn ; " I 
know no man of honour and respectability who would 
undertake to do the duties of the situation." 

The opposition was plainly factious; and the reso- 
lutions which only censured the past, were defeated by a 
vote of more than two to one. Chatham would not attend 
the debate when they were brought forward in the House 
of Lords; but spuming the lukewarm temper of the 
Rockingham Whigs, he placed himself before the nation 
88 the guide of the future, zealous for introducing " a 
more full and equal representation." (1) His patriotism 
was fruitless for that generation ; light on representative 
reform was not to break on England from the House of 
Lords. But America was an essential part of the English 
world. To New England the men of the days preceding 
the ill-starred Commonwealth had borne their ideas of 
government, and there the system of an adequate, un- 
corrupt, and equal representation existed in undimmed 
lustre. There the people annually came together in their 
towns, annually elected their representatives, and gave 
them instructions which were sacredly obeyed. 

The instructions which the town of Boston, adopting 
the language of the younger Quincy, this year addressed 

(1) Vote of the Common Council of London, 14 May, 1770. Motion of 
Lord Chatham, 14 May, 1770, in Chat, Corr. iii. 467. Chatham to the 
London Deputation, 1 June, 1770. 
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to tlio faithful representatives of its choice, cited the 
journals of the House of Lords in evidence of " a despe- 
rate plan of imperial despotism," which was to be resisted, 
if necessary, " even unto the uttermost ;'* and therefore 
recommended martial virtues, valour, intrepidity, military 
emulation, and, above all, the firm and lasting union of 
the colonies. 

The document could not increase the zeal of the patriots 
of Boston; Hutchinson made an effective use of it to 
quicken the apprehensions of the ministry ; and its recep- 
tion contributed to produce that new set of measures, 
which hastened American independence by seeking to 
crush its spirit. (1) England assumed, that there existed 
a design for a general revolt, when there only existed a 
desire to resist " innovations ;" but the inference was a 
just one, that between the opinions of the House of 
Lords and those of the town of Boston the difference was 
irreconcilable. 

The eagerness of Hutchinson to keep Bernard's favour, 
and ingratiate himself with Hillsborough, induced him to 
call the newly-elected legislature, as he had done the last, 
to Cambridge. " Not the least shadow of necessity," said 
the House in its remonstrance, "exists for it. Prero- 
gative is a discretionary power, vested in the king only for 
the good of the subject." Hutchinson had over-acted his 
part; and now found himself embarrassed by his own 
arbitrary act, for which he dared not assign the true 
reason, and could not assign a good one. The House 
censured his conduct by a vote of ninety-six against six, 
and refused to proceed to any other business than that of 
organizing the government. Thus Hutchinson opened his 
administration with a foolish strife, wantonly provoked, 
and promising no advantage whatever to British authority. 

Meantime a most elaborate paper on the disorders in 
America was laid before the British Council. Long and 
earnest deliberations ensued. On the one side, Hills- 
borough pressed impetuously for the execution of his 
plans, as the only means of arresting the progress of 
America towards independence ; while Lord North, with 
better judgment, was willing to wait, being persuaded 
that the associations for non-importation would fall 
asunder of themselves. 

Canada, Carolina, and Georgia, and even Maryland 
(1) HatcYdiXBQn.*a History, iiL SQO. 
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and Vir^nia, had increased their importations ; and "New 
England and Pennsylvania had imported nearly one-half 
as much as usual ; Kew York alone had been perfectly 
true to its engagement; and its imports had fallen off 
more than five parts in six. It was impatient of a system 
of voluntary renunciation, which was so imequally kept ; 
and the belief was common, that if the others had adhered 
to it as strictly, all the grievances would have been 
redressed. (1) 

Merchants of New York, therefore, consulted those of 
Philadelphia on a^eeing to a general importation of aU 
articles except of tea; the Philadelphians favoured the 
proposition, till a letter arrived from Franklin, urging 
them to persevere on their original plan. (2) Sears and 
MacDougall in New York strenuously resisted conces- 
sion; but men went from ward to ward to take the 
opinions of the people; and it was found that eleven 
hundred and eighty against three hundred were disposed 
to confine the restriction to tea alone. (3) " If any mer- 
chant should presume to break through the non-import- 
ation agreement, except in concert with the several 
provinces, the goods imported should be burnt as soon 
as landed, and I am ready to peril my life in the at- 
tempt." Such were the words oi Isaac Sears at a public 
meeting of the resolute patriots. The decision was on the 
balance ; an appeal was again taken to the j)eople ; and 
as it appeared tnat a majority favoured resuming import- 
ations, the packet of July, which had been detamed for a 
few days, sailed before the middle of the month with 
orders for all kinds of merchandise excepting tea. (4) 
*• Send us your old liberty pole, as you can have no 
further use for it," (5) said the Philadelphians. The 
students at Princeton burnt the New York merchants' 
letter by the hands of the hangman. Boston tore it into 
pieces, and threw it to the winds. (6) South Carolina, 
whose patriots had just raised the statue to Chatham, 
read it with disdainful anger. But there was no help ; 

(1) W. S. Johnson to Gov. Trumbull, 6 March, 1770. 

(2) Fnmklin*8 Works, vli. 468, 469. Compare, too, W. S. Johnson to 
Got. TnunbuU, 31 May, 1770. 

(8) C. Golden to Hillsborough, 7 July, 1770. J. Duaneto W. S. Johnson, 
15 June, 1770. 

(4) Coldcn to HDlsborough, 10 July, 1770 ; A. Golden to A. Todd, 11 July, 
1770 ; James Duane to W. S. Johnson, 9 Dec. 1770. 

(5) A Card flrom the Inhabitants of Philadelphia, &c. July, 1770. 

(d) Votes at » full UwOng of the Trade at Faneoii ttoii,%\ 4xs\^ « ni^. 
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Lord North had reasoned so far correctly; the non- 
importation agreement had been sacredly enforced by 
New York alone, and now trade between America and 
England was open in everything but tea. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

MAHTIAL LAW INTEODFCED INTO MASSACHITSETTS — 
HILLSBOBOUGH's ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES 
CONTINUED. 

1770. 

Gbeateb joy was never shown than prevailed in Lon- 
don at the news that America was resuming commercial 
intercourse. The occasion invited corresponding conces- 
sions, which Lord North would have willinglv made ; but 
the majority of his colleagues had been lea to consider 
" the state of the colony of Massachusetts Bay more 
desperate than ever ;*' (1) and on the 6th of July .tne kin^ 
in council gave an order, making a beginning of martiiS 
law within that province, and preparing the "yaj ^^r 
closing the port of Boston. 

Hutchinson paid court by acting in the same spirit ; 
and in July once move summoned the legislature to Cam- 
bridge. For this repeated wrong to the public service oi 
the colony, he continued to offer no other excuse than the 
king's will. The highest advocate for the divine right of 
regal power had never gone so far as to claim* that it 
might be used at caprice, to inflict wanton injury. There 
was no precedent for the measure but during the worst 
of times in England, or in France, where a Parliament 
had sometimes been worried into a submission by exile. 

The Assembly expressed in the strongest terms the 
superiority of the legislative body to royS instructions ; 
and in answer to the old question of what is to be done 
upon the abusive exercise of the prerogative, they went 
back to the principles of the Bevolution, and adopted the 
words of Locke : '* Li this as in all otiier cases, where ihsf 
have no judge on earth, the people hare no remedy bat 

0) State of the BisoTdets, Cofitos&scL, v^lfi&t^^StfiaaAat, te. IteSi. 
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^to appeal to Heaven/' They drew a distinction between 
the king and his servants, and attributed to " wicked 
jninisters '* the daring encroachments on their Hberty, as 
well as " the impudent mandate " to one House, " to 
rescind an excellent resolntion of a former one." 

Hutchinson made ha j to expose his 80vereio:n per- 
sonally to contempt. O.i the 3rd day of Aut^ust he 
communicated to the House, that the instruction to 
rescind, which they had called an impudent mandate, was 
an order from the king himself, whose " immediate 
attention," he assured them, they would not be able " to 
escape." In this manner the royal dignity and character 
were placed on trial before a colonial Assembly, and 
monarchy itself was losing all its halo. 

The session had passed without the transaction of any 
business, when, near the evening of Saturday, the 8th day 
of September, Hutchinson received the order which had 
been adopted in July by the king in council, and which 
marks the beginning of a system of measures having for 
their object the prevention of American independence. 
The harbour of Boston was made " the rendezvous of all 
ships stationed in North America," and the fortress* 
which commanded it was to be delivered up .to such 
officer as Gage should appoint, (1) to be garrisoned by 
re.gular troops, and put into a respectable state of 
dwence.(2) At the same time Hutchinson received 
firom Gage the direction to surrender up Castle William 
to Dalrymple. But the charter of Massachusetts pur- 
posely ana emphatically reserved to its governor the 
eommand of the miUtia of the colony and of its forts ; the 
eastle had been built and repaired and garrisoned by the 
colony itself at its own expense ; to ta£e the command 
from the civil governor and bestow it on the commander- 
in-chief, was a plain violation of the charter, as well as of 
immemorial usage. For a day Hutchinson hesitated ; (3) 
but what was a scruple about the charter rights of Massa- 
chusetts compared with the favour of Hillsborough and 
the king P On second thoughts, he resolved to obey the 
order at once. Early on Monday, Dalrymple hastened 
to the castle, provided with a power to substitute regular 
troops for the provincial sentries. Hutchinson then 

(1) Hmsborongh to Hutchinson, Jul/, 1770. 

(2) Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, to whom the Sta.tA<it 
the American Colonies was referred, and which was sAo^U^ ^ ixa^i , VA^* 

(3) ButcbiiiMui to General Qage, 9 Sept. 1770. 
VOL, III, 8 
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repaired to the Council-chamber, and enjoining secrecrf 
on the members upon their oaths, divulged to them his 
instructions. The Council was struck with amazement, 
for the town was very quiet, and the measure seemed a 
wanton provocation. " Does not the charter," they de- 
manded of him, " place the command of the castle in 
the governor?*' After a secret discussion, which lasted 
for two hours, till Dalrymple had had time to take pos- 
session, he entered his carriage which was waiting at the 
door, hurried to the Neck, stole into a barge, and was 
rowed to the castle. The officers and garrison were dis- 
charged without a moment's warning; Hutchinson 
delivered up the keys to Dalrymple, and in the twilight 
retired to his country house at Milton. (1) But he was bo 
haunted by fear as to dread .being waylaid ; and the next 
day, as he and Bernard had done five years before, he 
fled for safety to the castle, where he remained every 
night for the rest of the week. His fears were groundless. 
The people of Boston, especially Samuel A^ims, were 
indignant at the breach of their charter ; the act was a 
commencement of civil war. Yet the last appeal was not 
to be made without some prospect of success, and the 
castle remained in the possession of England for five and 
a half years. 

A fleet in the harbour of Boston, a fort garrisoned and 
commanded by the regular troops, and threatening it at 
any moment with a total loss of its commerce, were the 
invention of the ministry to coerce the town into unresist- 
ing obedience. Distrust, injury, and menace were the 
chosen medicines against rebeUion. " As a citizen of the 
world," cried Turgot, " I see with joy the approach of an 
event which, more than all the boots of the philosophers, 
will dissipate the puerile and sanguinary phantom of a 
pretended exclusive commerce. I speak of tne separation 
of the British colonies from their metropolis, which will 
soon be followed by that of all America from Europe. 
Then, and not till then, will the discovery of that part of 
the world become for us truly useful. Then it will mul- 
tiply our enjoyments far more abundantly than when we 
bought them by torrents of blood." (2) 

Hillsborough, too, was possessed with the fear, that 
the idea of independence would indeed be realized, utdesB 

(1) Hntchinson to SVt "Ftaa^nft '&«nv«t^, \^ St^t. 177», 

(2) Turgot to Tuckfis; lE.\)wx«6ftft't\a\g^,'ek..^<ia. 
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he could persuade all but the abettors of " a few despe- 
rate men (1) to see the necessity of restoring the autho- 
rity of the supreme legislature by a reform of the consti- 
tution of the Massachusetts Bay." " No more time," 
said he, ** should be lost in deliberation," and he exerted 
all his power to establish the binding obligation of the de- 
cisions of the Privy Council and the decrees of Parliament. 
The very day on which Hillsborough commenced his 
£xed purpose of subverting the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, its two Houses, which had been called for the third 
time to Cambridge, having summoned all absent mem- 
bers,{2) were keeping a day of fasting, solemn prayer, 
and humiliation. " We have," said Hutchinson, " manv 
people who are enthusiasts, and believe they are contend- 
inff for the cause of God." (3) Some days after their 
Bolemn communing with Heaven, the House, which here- 
tofore had refused to proceed to business away from 
Boston, expressed alarm at the new, additional, and 
insupportable grievances under which the colony laboured, 
and after a protest, entered on an inquiry into the state 
of the province, with a view to a radical redress of its 
grievances. (4) At the same time Hutchinson, with whom 
Hillsborough was interchanging private letters, sent 
word, that " no measure could have been pitched upon 
more proper than the possession of the harbour of Bos- 
ton by the king's troops and ships," as a mark of royal 
resentment, and a preparation for further measures. (5) 
Conspiring (6) vrith fiercer zeal than ever against the 
liberties of lus native country, he advised not a mere 
change of the mode of electing the Council, but " a bill 
for me vacating or disannullmg the charter in all its 

Earts, and leaving it to the king to settle the government 
y a royal commission." Yet as Hillsborough and th© 

(1) Hillsfooroagh to Hutchinson, No. 43, 3 Oct. 1770. 

(2) Hutchinson to J. Pownall, Boston, 30 Sept. 1770. 

(3) Hutchinson to Whately, 3 Oct. 1770. 

(4) Bradford's State Papers, 257, 258. Hutchinson to Hillsborough, 
9 Oct. 1770. 

(6) Hutchinson to Lord Hillsborough, private, Boston, 26 Oct. 1770. 
Hillsborohgh's private letters are missing. 

(6) The authorities are, Hillsborough to Hutchinson, 3 Oct. I770j 
Hutchinson to HiUsborough, 8 Oct. 1770 ; same to same, later in October, 
in HutcUnson's MSS. iii. 22, 23, and printed in the Remembrancer for 
1776, i. 158 } Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 20 Oct. 1770 j Hutchinson's 
private letter to HiUsborough, 26 Oct. 1770, ii. 181 ; Hutchinson to an 
official person not named, I suppose Secretary Fa^QaU.,^OcX«vn^^^a)^ 
other ieeten. 

b2 
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king seemed content Tvith obtaining the appointment of 
the Council, Hutchinson suppressed his misgivings, con- 
sidered how the change could be carried into effect, and 
forwarded lists from which the rojral councillors were to 
be named. " If the kingdom," said he, " is united and 
resolved, I have but very little doubt we shall be as tame 
as lambs." He presented distinctly the option, either to 
lay aside taxation as inexpedient, and to wait till the 
colonies should submit from weariness ; — a policy against 
which all his letters protested ; — or to deal with the inha- 
bitants as being " in a state revolt." (1) After that 
should be decided, he proposed to starve the colony into 
obedience by narrowing its commerce and excludmg it 
from the fisheries. If this should fail, the military might 
be employed to act by their own authority, free irom the 
restraints of civil government. (2) Boston, he thought, 
should be insulated from the rest of the colony, and 
specially dealt with ; and he recommended the example 
of Rome, which, on one occasion, seized the leading men 
in rebellious colonies, and detained them in the metropolis 
as hostages. An Act of Parliament, curtailing Massa- 
chusetts of all the land east of the Penobscot, was a sup- 
plementary proposition. (3) 

Less occasion never existed for martial rule than at 
Boston. At the ensuing trial of Preston, every indulgence 
was shown him by the citizens. Auchmuty, his counsel, 
had the disinterested assistance of John Adams and 
Quincy. The prosecution was conducted with languor 
and inefficiency; the defence with consummate ability; 
the judges were the partisans of the prisoner, and selected 
talesmen were put upon the jury. As the slaughter of 
the citizens took place at night, it was not difficult to raise 
a plausible doubt, whether it was Preston, or some other 
person, who had actually cried out to the soldiers to fire ; 
and on that ground a verdict of acquittal was obtained. 
The public acquiesced, but was offended at the manifest 
want of uprightness in the court. Quincy, who had taken 
part in the defence, afterwards denied the propriety of 
the verdict. " The firmness of the judges " in delivering 

(1) Hatchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 20 Oct. 1770; in Hutchinson's 
MS. iu. 36, 27, 28. Compare with it Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 
of 4 Aug. 1770. 

(2) Compare Hutchinson to Bernard, 20 Oct. 1770, and Hutchinson'i 
Historv, m. 324. 

(8) ui Letters to Hillshoioivgh, aoAmote ^^<(;^iX^ \a ^^\!A.^Q'«rciaiSL« 
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opinions on " principles of government," was vaunted to 
obtain for them all much larger salaries, to be paid directly 
by the Crown. The chief justice, who was a manufacturer, 
wanted, moreover, money in the \8hape of pay for some 
refuse cannon-balls whicn the province had refused to 
bny.(l) 

The trial of the soldiers, which followed a few weeks 
after, resulted in a verdict of manslaughter against each 
one of them who could be proved to have fired. (2) 

The self-possession which had marked the conduct of 
the town in regard to the trial of Preston appeared in 
the measures of the Assembly for the redress of their 
grievances. In selecting an a^ent to bring them before 
the king, Samuel Adams, and about one-third of the 
House,(3) following the advice of Joseph Eeed, of Phila- 
delphia, gave their suiFrages for Arthur Lee ; but by the 
better influence of Bowdoin, and of the minister Cooper, (4) 
Benjamin Franklin, the greatest of the sons of Boston, 
was elected agent of the House, with Arthur Lee as his 
substitute. Franklin held under the Crown the office of 
deputy postmaster-general for America, and his son was a 
royal governor ; but his mind had reasoned on politics 
with the same freedom from prejudice which marked his 
investigations into the laws of nature ; and from question- 
ing the right of Parliament to tax the colonies externally* 
he had been led to the conviction that the colonies origi- 
nally were constituted distinct states ; that the legislative 
authority of Parliament over them was a usurpation ; that 
Parliament was not supreme, nor the American Assemblies 
subordinate ; that the American Assemblies with the king 
had a true legislative authority,' which ought not to be 
limited by his Parliament in Great Britain ; and that the 
keeping up a standing army in America, without the con- 

(1) Hutchinson to General Gage, Boston, 31 March, 1771. 

(2) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 6 Dec. 1770, and more foBj, 
10 Dec. 1770. " If there had been evidence of all having fired, they would 
have convicted aU of manslaughter; but it was agreed on all hands, that 
no more than seven guns were fired, consequently one was innocent. 
Two, as several witnesses swore, fired and killed three men. Of the other 
■ix, there was no certainty which fired. If they had all been convicted, the 
Jury woiM certainly have found one guilty who was innocent, and they 
chose five gruilty should escape rather than one innocent be convicted. 
These are pretty good distinctions for an American jury.** 

13) Samuel Adams to S. Sayre, 16 Nov. 1770. Hutchinson to Got. 
pownaU, U Nov. 1770." 

(4) Samuel Cooper to B. Franklin, 6 Nov. 1770i in Franldm, vlt <e^. 
Hutchinson to Gov, Fownall, 11 Nov. 177Q* 
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Bent of the colonial Assemblies, had no sanction in tha 
con8titation.(l) From the knowledge that these were his 
principles, and from confidence in his integrity and 
ability, the House readily confided the redress of their 
grievances to his care. (2) 

At the time when Franklin was thus called by the people 
of Massachusetts to be their mediator with the mother 
country, he was sixty-four years of age. His large expe- 
rience had ripened his judgment, without impairing the 
vigour of his mind ; and he still retained the kindly be- 
nignity of manner, genial hmnour, and comprehensiveness 
of observation, which made him everywhere welcome. 
The difficult service demanded of him by the colony of 
his nativity was rendered with exemphury fidelitv and 
disinterestedness, amidst embarrassment of all kinds. 
Hutchinson took care to negative all appropriations for 
his salary ;(3) and to remind Hillsborouga not to recognize 
him as an agent. 



CHAPTER JLYl. 

THB OBIOIN OF TENNESSEE — HILLSBOBOUGH'S ADMINIS- 
TEATION OF THB COLONIES CONTINUED. 

1770^1771. 

The colonization of the west was one of the great objects 
ever promoted by Franklin, "No one had more vividly 
discerned the capacity of the Mississippi valley not only 
to sustain commonwealths, but to connect them with the 
world by commerce ; and when the ministers would have 
rejected the Fort Stanwix Treaty, (4) which conveyed from 
the Six Nations an inchoate title to the immense territory 
south-west of the Ohio, his influence secured its ratifica- 
tion, by organizing a powerful company to plant a province 
in that part of the coimtry whicn lay back of Virginia, 

(1) Bex^jamin Franklin to Samuel Cooper, London, 8 Jane, 177O; in 
I^anklin's Writings, vii. 4/5. Compare also Franldin, iv. 408, vii. 392, 
and vii. 487 j and Cooper to Franklin, 15 Nov. 1770, in Franklin, vii. 400. 

(2) See the letter of instructions to B. Franklin, Nov. 1770, written hy 
Samuel Adams. 

(3) Compare Hutchinson to , 17 Nov. 1770, and to — — , 

S6N0V. 1770, 

(4) W, 8. Johnson to Joseph Ch«w, \a"Eeb. \'j'j^» 
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between tlie Alleghanies and a line drawn from the Cum- 
berland Gap to the mouth of the Scioto. (1) 

Virginia resisted the proposed limitation of her juris- 
diction, as fatal to her interests, (2) earnestly entreating 
fui extension of her i)orders westward to the Tennessee 
river. It would be tedious to rehearse the earnest pleas 
of the colony ; the hesitations of Hillsborough, who wished 
to pacify her people, and yet to confine her settlements ; 
the entreaties of Botetourt ; the adverse representations 
of the Board of Trade ; the meetings of agents with the 
beloved men of the Cherokees. On the 17th of October, 
two days after the death of Botetourt, a treaty, conform- 
ing to the decision of the British cabinet, was made at the 
congress of Lochaber,(3) confining the ancient dominion 
on the north-west to the mouth ot the Kenawha, while on 
the south it extended only to within six miles of the 
Holston river. (4) The Cherokees would willingly have 
ceded more land ; and when, in the following year, the 
line was run by Donelson for Virginia, their chief con- 
sented that it should cross from the Holston to the 
liOuisa,(5) or Kentucky Eiver, and follow it to the Ohio. 
But the change was disapproved in England, so that the 
great body of the west, unencumbered by valid titles, was 
happily reserved for the self-directed emigrant. 

Tne people of Virginia and others were exploring and 
marking all the richest lands, not only on the Bedstone 
and other waters of the Monongahela, but along the Ohio, 
as low as the Little Kenawha ; (6) and with each year were 
getting further and further down the river. When 
Washington, in 1770, having established for the soldiers 
and offices, who had served with him in the French war, 
their right to two hundred thousand acres in the western 
valley, went to select suitable tracts, he was obliged to 
descend to the Great Elena wha. As he floated in a canoe 
down the Ohio, whose banks he found enlivened by innu- 
merable turkeys and other wild fowl, with many deer 
browsing on the shore, or stepping down to the water's 
edge to drink, no good land escaped his eye. Where the 

(1) See the elaborate Petition of Bei^amin Franklin to Congress, Fassy, 
20 Feb. 1780 ; not in his Works. 

(2) Washington to Botetourt, 15 April, 1770 ; Writings, ii. 367. 

(3) Treaty of Lochaber, in Mr. President Nelson's No; 8, of Dec. 1770. 

(4) Superintendent Stuart to Lord Botetourt, Lochaber, 25 Oct. 1770. 

(5) Lord Donmore to Hillsborough, March, 1770. 

(6) Washington's Diary, in Writings, ii. 531. Washington, ii. 631. 
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soil and growth of timber were most inviting, he wouldi 
walk through, the woods, and set his mark on a maple, or 
elm, a hoop-wood, or ash, as the comer of a soldier's sur- 
vey ; (1) for he watched over the interests of his old asso^ 
ciates in arms as sacredly as if he had been their trustee^ 
and never ceased his care for them, till, by his exertions, 
and " by these alone, "(2) he had secured to each one of 
them, or, if they were dead, to their heirs, the full proporr 
tion of the bounty that had been promised. His journey 
to the wilderness was not without its pleasures; he 
amused himself with the sports of the forest, or observing 
new kinds of water-fowl, or taking the girth of the largest 
trees, one of which, at a yard from the ground, measured 
withm two inches of five-and-forty feet. His fame had 
gone before him ; the red men received him in council with 
public honours. Nor did he turn homewards without 
inquiring of Nicholson, an Indian interpreter, and of 
Conolly, an intelligent forester, the character of the 
country further west. From these eye-witnesses he re- 
ceived glowing accounts of the" climate, soil, good streams, 
and plentiful game that distinguished the valley of the 
Cumberland. There he was persuaded a new and most 
desirable government might be established. (3) 

At that time Daniel Boon was still exploring the land 
of promise. (4) Of forty adventurers who from the Clinch 
Biver plunged into the west under the lead of James 
Knox, and became renowned as "the Long Hunters," (5) 
some found their way down the Cumberland to the lime- 
stone bluff, where Nashville stands, and where the luxu- 
riant gently-undulating fields, covered, with groves of 
beech and walnut, were in the undisputed possession of 
countless buffaloes, whose bellowings resounded from hill 
and forest. (6) 

Sometimes trappers and restless emigrants, boldest of 
their class, took the risk of crossing the country from 
Carolina to the Mississippi ; but of those who perished by 
the way, no tradition preserves the names. Others, fol- 

(1) Washisgton*8 Diary, Writingrs, ii. 528. 

(2) life of Washington, by Jared Sparks, i. 119, 120. 

(3) Dr. Conolly, in Washington, ii. 6:3. 

(4) Boon's Autobiography. 

(6) Monette's Valley, i. 355. Butler's Kentucky, 18, 19. 
(6) Ramsey's Annals of Tennessee, 105. Hayywood's Civil and Political 
History of Tennessee, ^^. 
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lowing the natural lughways of the west, descended from 
Pittsbnrg, and from Ked Stone Creek to Fort Natchez. 
The pilot, who conducted the party of which Samuel 
Wells and John Maclntire were the chiefs, was so at- 
tracted bv the lands round the fort, that he promised to 
remove there in the spring with his wife and family, and 
believed a hundred families from North Carolina (1) would 
follow. 

The zeal of hunters and emigrants outran the conces- 
sions extorted from the Board of Trade. This year James 
Bobertson, from the home of the regulators in North 
Carolina, a poor and imlettered forester, of humble birth, 
but of inborn nobleness of soul, cultivated maize on the 
Watauga. The frame of the heroic planter was robust ; 
his constitution hardy ; he trod the soil as if he were its 
rightful lord. Intrepid, loving virtue for its own sake, 
and emulous of honourable fame, he had self-possession, 
quickness of discernment, and a sound judgment. Wher- 
ever he was thrown, on whatever he was engaged, he 
knew how to use all the means within his reach, whether 
small or great, to their proper end; seeing at a glance 
their latent capacities, and devising the simplest and 
surest way to bring them forth ; and so he became the 
greatest benefactor of the early settlers of Tennessee, 
confirming to them peace, securing their independence, 
and leaving a name blessed by the esteem and love and 
praise of a commonwealth. (2) 

He was followed to the west by men from the same 

Erovince with himself, where the people had no respite 
rom the insolence of mercenary attorneys and officers, 
and were subjected to every sort of rapine and extor- 
tion. (3) There the courts of law offered no redress. (4) 
At the inferior courts the justices, who themselves were 
implicated in the pilfering of public money, named the 
Junes. The sheriff and receivers of taxes were in arrears 

Cl) Letter dated Fort Natchez, 19 July, 1770. Compare Hillsborough to 
Chester, 3 Oct. 1770} Gage to Hillsborough, 24 April, 1770. 

(2) John Hayward's Civil and Political History of the State of Ten- 
nessee, 39> 40. 

(3) Governor Martin to the Secretary of State, Hillsborough, 30 Aug. 
1772. 

(4) Petition of Orange County to Chief Justice Hovirard, and to the 
Associate Justices Moore and Henderson, without date; presented, perhaps, 
to Henderson, 29 Sept. 1770. See Henderson to Tryon, 29 Sept. 1770, and 
inclosed In Tryon to Hillsborough, 20 Oct. 1770, 
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for near seventy thousand pounds, whiok they had ez« 
torted from the people, and of which more than two- 
thirds (1) had been irretrievably embezzled. In the 
northern part of the colony, where the ownership of the 
soil had been reserved to one of the old proprietaries, 
there was no land-office ; (2) so that the people who were 
attracted by the surpassing excellence (3) of the land 
could not obtain freeholds. Every art was employed to 
increase the expenses of suits at law ; and as some pf the 
people in their wretchedness wreaked their vengeance in 
acts of folly and madness, they were artfully misrepre- 
sented as enemies to the constitution ; and the oppressor 
treacherously acquired the protection which was doe to 
the oppressed. In March, 1770, one of the assooiate 
justices reported that they could not enforce the payment 
of taxes. At the court in September the regulators ap- 
peared in numbers. " We are come down," thev said, 
** with the design to have justice done ; " they would have 
business proceed, but with no attorney except the long's ; 
and finding that it had been resolved not to try melr 
causes, (4) some of them pursued Fanning and another 
lawyer, beat them with cowskin whips, and laid waste 
Fanning's hou8e.(5) 

The Assembly which convened in December, at New 
bern, was chosen under a state of alarm and vague ap{>re- 
hension. Tryon had secured Fanning a seat, by chartering 
the town of Hillsborough as a borough ; but the county of 
Orange selected Herman Husbands as its representative, 
with great unanimity. The rustic patriot possessed a 
good reputation and a considerable estate, and was 
charged with no illegal act whatever ; yet he was voted a 
disturber of the public peace ; on the IjOth of December 
was expelled the House ; (6) and against the opinion of 
the Council, and notwithstanding the want of eviaence,^7) 
that he had been even an accessory to the riots at Hills- 
borough, Tryon seized him imder a warrant concerted 

(1) Postscript to Martin to Hillsborongta, 30 Jan. 1772. 

(2) Tryon to HUlsborough, 12 April, 1770. % 

(3) Martin to Hillsborough, 10 Nov. 1770 : " The super-ezceUence of the 
sou." 

(4) Judge Henderson to Tryon, 29 Sept. 1 770. 

(5) Deposition of Ralph McNair, of gth Oct. 1770. 

(6) Gov. Tryon to Sec. Hillsborough, 31 Jan. 1771. 

(7) " No testimony being present to prove him an accessory to the riots 
At Hillsborough."— Tryon to the Sec. 31 Jan. 1771. 
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witK the chief jnstice,(l) and kept him in prison without 
bail.(2) 

The Presbyterian party was the strongest in the 
House ; (3) to conciliate its power, a law was passed for 
endowing Queen's College, in the town of Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg county; (4) a deceitful act of tolerance, 
which was sure to be annulled by the king in council. 
"But the great object of Tryon was the Eiot Act, by which 
it was declared a felony for more than ten men to remain 
assembled after being required to disperse. For a riot 
committed before or after the publication of the Act, per- 
sons might be tried in any superior court, no matter now 
distant from their homes, and if within sixty days they 
did not make their appearance, whether with or without 
notice, they were to be proclaimed outlaws, and to forfeit 
their lives with all their property. (5) Such was the 
0anguinary method by which the wrath of Fanning was 
to be appeased. In the wish to establish order, full 
license was given to the ruthlessness of revenge. The 
governor also sent letters into the neighbouring counties, 
to ascertain how many would volunteer to serve in a 
military expedition against "the rebels;" but the As- 
sembly, by withholding grants of money, set itself against 
civil war. 

Tryon's smooth exterior and determined purpose had 
won for him at the Colonial Office the reputation of being 
the ablest governor in the thirteen colonies ; the death of 
Botetourt opened the way for his promotion to the chief 
magistracy of New York. The earl of Dunmore, a needy 
Scottish peer of the house of Murray, passionate, narrow, 
and unscrupulous in his rapacity, had hardly taken pos- 
session of that government when he was transferred to 
what was esteemed the more desirable one of Virginia. 
But before he made the exchange, his avarice had involved 
him in a singular strife. Fees for grants of land had 

(1) Tryon to HUlsborough, 31 Jan. 1771. Letter firom Newbern, N. C. 
5 Oct. 1770. Letter from a grentleman in N. C. to his friend in New Jersey, 
respecting the Regulators in North Carolina; in Pennsylvania Journal of 
S Oct. 1771 ; and m Boston Gazette of 21 Oct. 1771. 

(2) Judge Martin, ii. 269 : " Husbands remained several days in jail 
before he could procure bail." Worse than that, several weeks, and was 
not b^ed at all. 

(3) Tryon to Hillsborough, with the laws of the session. 

(4) See Acts of the Session. Caruther's Life of Caldwell, 77 > 
C5) Martin's History of North Carolina, u. 269, 270. 
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swollen the emoluments of oflGice during the short admU 
nistration of Golden ; Dunmore demanded half of them as 
his perquisite ; and to make sure of four or five thousand 
pounds, prepared as chancellor to make, in the king's 
name, a peremptory award in his own favour. He came 
over to amass a fortune, and in his passion for sudden 
gain, cared as little for the policy of the ministers or his 
mstructions from the Crown, as for the rights of property, 
the respective limits of jurisdiction of the colonies, or 
their civil and political privileges. To get money was the 
rule of conduct, which mcluded his whole administrative 
policy. 

Dunmore did not remain in New York long enough to 
weary the legislature into a spirited resistance. Its mem- 
bers remained steadfast in their purpose to connect loyalty 
with their regard for American liberty. On a charge of 
contempt of their authority, they kept Macpougall(l) in 
prison during their session ; at the same time, adopting 
the nomination made by Schuyler a year before, (2) they 
unanimously elected Edmund ^urke, for whom his own 
country had no employment, their agent in Englandf 
allowing " for his services at the rate of five hundred 
pounds per annum." (3) 

This moderation might have persuaded the ministry to 
conciliatory^ measures ; it only raised a hope of producing 
divisions in America, by setting one province against 
another. '*! can find bones to throw among them, to 
continue contention and prevent a renewsu of their 
union," (4) promised Hutchinson, now happy in the 
assurance of receiving from the tax on tea a salary of 
fifteen hundred pounds for himself as governor, while 
three hundred more w^ere granted to the Lieutenant- 
Governor Oliver, who had long been repining at the neglect 
of his sufferings in behalf of the Stamp Act. Yet Samuel 
Adams did not despair. " In every struggle," said he, 
"this country will approve herself glorious in maintaining 
and defending her freedom ; " (5) and he was sure that 
the unreasonableness of Great Britain would precipitate 
the epoch of American independence. South Carolina 

(1) MacDougrall's Account, New Gaol, Dec. 22, 1770, in New York 
Gazette of 24 Dec. 1770, and in Boston Gazette, No. 822. 

(2) Journals of N. Y. Assembly for 10 Geo. HI. pp. 44, 51, and 59. 

(3) Journals, 11 Geo. III. p. 18. 

(4) Hutchinson to Maudnit, Boston, Dec. 1770 } H. C. iii. 63, 69, 70, 

(5) Samuel Adams to John "WilSics, "BusXoii., 1.1 I>w. \nQ. 
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Teceived his letters, still urging tmion, directing attention 
to the necessity of finding some more efficacious method 
of redress than a bare resolution to suspend commerce, 
and encouraging in the " young men " the ambition ** of 
making themselves masters of the art military." (1) 

ZeaTfor the cause was not wanting in the south. The 
people had their " tribunes ** and most determined leaders 
in Thomas Lynch, praised by royalists as "a man of 
sense " and inflexible fimmess ; Christopher Gadsden, the 
•* enthusiast in the cause," ever suspicious " of British 
moderation," and John Mackenzie, wnose English educa- 
tion at Cambridge furnished him with arguments for the 
colonies. (2) 

On the 13th of December they met the planters, mer- 
chants, and mechanics of Charleston. Lynch, who had 
come fifty miles on purpose, exerted all his eloquence j 
and even shed tears for the expiring liberty of his country. 
He was seconded by Gadsden and Mackenzie ; but South 
Carolina could neither continue non-importation alone, 
nor by itself devise a new system. Its association was 
dissolved, like the rest ; the goods of importers which had 
been stored by the general committee were delivered up, 
and in Charleston, the fourth largest city in the colonies, 
then having five thousand and thirty white inhabitants, 
with five thousand eight hundred and thirty-three 
blacks,(3) commerce resumed its wonted activity in every- 
thing but tea. (4) 

For a moment rumours of war between Great Britain 
and the united kings of France and Spain gave hope of 
" happy efiects."(5) But this also failed. England, fol- 
lowing[ the impulse given by Lord Egmont during the 
administration of Grenville, had taken possession of the 
Falkland Islands, as forming the key to the Pacific. 
Spain, claiming all that part of the world as her own, 
sent a fleet of five frigates which drove the English from 
their wooden block-house, and after detaining them twenty 
days, left them to return to England. The English 
ministry, willing to abandon Port Egmont, demanded of 
the Spanish government a disavowal of the seizure and its 

(1) Samuel Adams to Peter Timothy, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Boston, 21 Nov. 1770. 

(2) Iieut.-Gov. Wm. BuU, private letter to Hillsborough, 6 Dec. 1770. 

(3) State of South Carolina, by Iieut.-Gov. BuU, 30 Nov. 1770. 

(4) Licut..Gov. Bull to the Secretory of State, 13 Dec, 1770. 

(5) Compare A. Kiiot to T. HolUs, 20 Jau. \771. 
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temporary restoration. Spanish pride would have rejected 
the terms with disdain. " They are the only propositions 
which the British ministry could make," said Choisenl, 
scoffing at the Spanish rodomontade. " For heaven's 
sake," he wrote to the French minister at London, **do 
the impossible, and persuade Prince Masserano td foDow 
my instructions rather than those of his own cdtirt, which 
have not common sense." Determined to preserve peace, 
Choiseul, who would not have feared war for a great 
cause like the emancipation of the colonial world, checked 
the rashness of Spain and assumed the direction of its 
diplomacy.(l) But Weymouth was haughty and unrea- 
sonable. " War is inevitable," said Harcourt to Choiseul. 
" If the English are bent on war," wrote Choiseul to 
Frances, " all that I can say is unavailing. But you will 
be witness, that I did not wish it."(2) Lord North 
gained honour by allowing Weymouth to retire, and 
standing firmly for peace ; but it was ChoiseuFs modera- 
tion which prevented a rupture. On the 24th of December 
the ablest French minister of the century was dismissed 
from office and exiled to Chanteloupe, not because he iTas 
impassioned for war, as his enemies pretended, but because 
he was the friend of philosophy, freedom of industry, and 
colonial independence. Thoroughly a Frenchtnan, as 
Chatham was thoroughly an Englishman, he longed to 
renovate France, that she might revenge the wounds 
inflicted on her glory. For this end he had sought to 
improve her finances, restore her marine, reform her 
army, and surround her by allies. Marie Antoinette, the 
wife of the Dauphin, was a pledge for the friendship of 
Austria ; Prussia was conciliated; while the family com- 
pact insured at Naples and in the Spanish peninsula the 
predominance of France, which had nothing but friends 
from the Bosphorus to Cadiz. 

It marks the sway of philosophy, that crowds paid their 
homage to the retiring statesman ; he was dear *to the 
Parliaments he had defended, to men of letters he had 

(1) Grimaldi to Massereno, in French Archives ; Choiseul to Frances, 
6 Oct. 1770 ; Choiseul to Frances, 7 Oct. 1770 j Frances to Choiseul, 4 Nov. 
1770 J Choiseul to Frances, 4 Nov. 1770 j Choiseul to Francis, 3 Dec. 1770. 

(2) Choiseul to Frances, 5 Dec. 1770. Si les Anglais la veulent [lagracn*] 
tout ce que Je mande est inutile ; mais vous serez t6moin que Je ne la 
voulois pas, comme on le suppose. Compare also the dispatches of the 

British Ambassador to Lord'Weymout\i,\4.«cvd.\^Dec. 1770, "trbiish conflna 
exactly the desire of peace ex^tesw^X)! Ct»>V&«\]^. 
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encouraged, and to Frenchmen whose hearts beat for the 
honour of their land in its rivaby with England. His 
policy was so identified with the passions, the sympathies, 
and the culture of his country ; was so thoroughly national, 
and so liberal, that it was sure to return in suite of the 
royalist party and the court, and even though he himself 
was neyer again to be intrusted with the conduct of 
affairs. The cause of royalty was, for the time, triumphant 
in the cabinets ; and had America then risen, she would 
have found no friends to cheer her on. 

At the same time the British ministry attracted to 
itself that part of the opposition which was composed of 
GrenTille*s friends. Now that he was no more, Suffolk 
became secretary of state, instead of Weymouth; and 
Thurlow being promoted, Wedderburn, whose " credit 
for veracity " Lord North so lately impeached, and who 
in his turn had denied to that minister " honour and 
respectability," — ^refused to go upon a folom hope j and 
with unblushing effrontery, leased his powers of eloquence 
to the government in return for the office of solicitor- 
general.(l) By these arrangements Lord North obtained 
twelve new votes. (2) 

But the moral power of the ininistry^ gained still more 
from the vehement clamour with which its opponents 
condemned the wise settlement of the question respecting 
the Falkland Islands. Sir Eobert Walpole had yielded 
to a similar clamour, and had yet lost his place ; Lord 
North won the praise of good men by resisting it, and 
securing peace without a compromise of the public 
dignity. When the administration needed for its defence 
no more than the exposition of the madness of modern 
wars in the brilliant and forcible language of the moralist 
Johnson, (3) the applause of Adam Smith (4) was in 
accordance with the sentiment of the country. 

This was the happiest period in the career of Lord 
North. • His system acquired stability in the confidence 
of the country, and was sure of majorities in Parliament. 
No danger hung over him but from his own love of ease. 
" He was seated on the Treasury bench, between his 

(1) Kin^ to Lord North, 19 Dec. 1770.' 

(2) France to the l)uke de LavrilU^re, interim Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, 12 Jan. 1771. 

(3) Johnson's Thoughts on the late Transactions tespecting Falldand 
Islandi, 1771. 

(4) Masere's Occasional Essays and Tracts, 178. 
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attorney and solicitor-general," his eqnala in ability, but 
most unlike him in character ;(1) and it was his fatal 
error that he indulged in slumber when America required 
all his vigilance. 

GThe Regulators of North CaroHna gathered together in 
the woods on hearing that their representative had been 
expelled and arbitrarily imprisoned, and they themselves 
menaced with exile or death as outlaws. They had 
laboured honestly for their own support ; not living on 
the spoils of other men's labours, nor snatching the bread 
out of other men's hands. They accepted the maxim, 
that laws, statutes, and customs, which are against God's 
law or nature, are all null ; and that the practices of civil 
officers, who, contrary to law as well as to reason, justice, 
and equity, exacted illegal taxes and fees from the poor 
industrious farmers, were guilty of a worse crime than 
open robbery. They asked no more than that extortioners 
might be brought to fair trials, and " the collectors of the 
public money called to proper settlements of their 
accounts."(2) Honour ana good faith now prompted 
them to join for the rescue of Husbands. 

Tryon was intimidated. Newbern might be attacked, 
and his newly-finished palace, source of so much gratifi- 
cation to his vanity, of grievous taxation to the people, 
might be burned to the ground. Without some manifest 
sanction of law he dared no longer detain in custody the 
sturdv Highlander, who had come down under the safe- 
guard, of his unquestioned election to the legislature. 
Eager to take advantage of the Riot Act, he had by 
special commission called the judges to meet at Newbem 
on the 6th of February. No sooner were they assembled, 
than he conspired with the chief justice to get Husbands 
indicted for a pretended libel. But the grand jury 
refused to do the work assigned them ; and the prisoner 
was set free. (3) 

Angry with the indocile jury, the governor, hj a new 
commission, called another court for the 11th of March; 
against which day he took care,- by giving the strictest 
orders to the sherifi^s, many of whom were defaulters, and 
by the indefatigable exertions of his own |)rivate secretaiy, 
to obtain jurors and witnesses suited to his purpose. (4) 

(1) Gibbon's Memoirs of himself. 

(2) Petition signed by one hundred and seventy-four, addressed to Chief 
Justice Martin, &c. &c. ^^^ Trjoivto Hillsborougrh, 13 April, 1771* 

(4) Tryon to HlUsl>OTOUgli, 
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The liberation of Husbands having stopped tbe march 
of the Eegnlators, it occurred to some of them on their 
return to visit Salisbury Superior Court. (1) On the 6th ' 
of March, about four or five hundred of them encamped 
in the woods near the Ferry, on the western side of the 
Yadkin River. " The lawyers are everything," they 
complained. " There should be none in the province. 
" We shall be forced to kill them all." " There never was 
such an Act as the Riot Act in the laws of Enffland."(2) 
This was true ; the counsel to the Board of Trme, making 
his official report upon that law, declared its clause <J 
outlawry ** altogether unfit for any ^art of the British 
empire/'(3) " We come," said the cmefs in the Regula- 
tors* camp to an officer from Salisbury, " with no intention 
to obstruct the court, or to injure the person or property 
of any one ; but only to petition for a redress of grievances 
against officers taking exorbitant fees." " Why then," it 
was asked, ** are some of you armed P" " Our arms," 
said they, " are only to defend ourselves." They were 
told, that no court would be held on account of tne dis- 
turbances ; but the very persons of whom they com- 
plained, finding them " peaceably disposed beyond expec- 
tation,"(4) agreed with them, that all differenced with 
the officers of the county of Rowan should be settled 
by arbitration on the ihird. Tuesday in May. The 
umpires being named, the Regulators marched through 
Sahsbury, gave three cheers, and quietly returned (5) 
to their farms, which were the best lands in the whole 
province. (6) 

But Tryon and Fanning were bent on revenge. On 
the 11th of March the court opened at Newbem ; with 
willing witnesses, and a unanimous grand jury, sixty- 
one (7) indictments were readily found for felonies or 
riots^ against the leading Regulators in Orange county, 

(1) Cols. Frohock and Martin to Got. Tryon, Salisboiy, 18 March, 17?1* 

(S) Deposition of Waightstill Avery. Ttiis deposition of one of Tnrou's 

witnesses, taken alone, gives a very wrong view of the case. The letter 

ot Frohock and Martin must be compared. They are adverse witnesses, 

bat for more candid than Avery. 

(3) Report of Richard Jackson to the Board of Trade, on the Acts of the 
North Carolina Session, which began Dec. 5, 1771 } U Feb. 1778. 

(4) From the letter of Frohock and Martin. 

(5) Letters of Tryon and of Martin : Caruthers, in Life of CaldweU. 

(f) This aeooimt, given by the very officers of whom complamt wa* 
mads, WM tbe statement on liie Government tide, uo^ %A )ibft ^ft^vc^ateiA. 
Be6 Frohock and Martin to Tryon, 18 March, 177^% 

(^ nytm to HOUbotough, l% April, 1771* 

TOL, xrr. T 
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who lived two hundred miles off, and many of whom had 
been at home during the riots of which they were accused. 
By law, criminal jurisdiction belonged in the first instance 
to the district within which offences were charged to 
have been committed ; every one of the indictments was 
illegal ;(1) and yet those charged with felony must appear 
within sixty days, or a vain and merciless governor wiU 
declare them outlaws. 

Armed with this authority to proscribe the principal 
men among the Kegulators, Tryon next received tne grand 
jury at the palace, and volunteered to them to lead troops 
mto the western counties. (2) The obsequious body, 
passing beyond their proper functions, applauded his 
purpose; and the council acquiesced. To obtain the 
necessary funds, which the legislature had refused to 
provide, Tryon created a paper currency by drafts on the 
Treasury. 

The northern treasurer declined to sanction the illegal 
drafts ; and, in consequence, the eastern counties took no 
part in the scenes that followed ; but the southern trea- 
surer complied. From Wilmington a body of militia, 
under the command of "Waddel, was sent to Salisbury, 
while Tryon himself, having written a harsh rebuke of 
the agreement in Eowan county for arbitration, marched 
into Orange county. His progress was marked by the 
destruction of wheat-fields and orchards, the burning of 
every house which was found empty; the seizure of 
cattle, poidtry, and all the produce of the plantations. 
The terrified people ran togetner like sheep chased by a 
wolf; while Tryon crossed the Eno and the Haw; and 
the men, who had been indicted at Newbem for felonies, 
were already advertised as outlaws, when on the evening 
of the 14th, he reached the Great Alamance. 

The little army under his command was composed of 
one thousand and eighteen foot-soldiers, and thirty light 
horse, besides the officers. (3) The Kegulators, who had 
been drawn together not as insurgents, but from alarm,— 

(1) Opinion of Maurice Moore, one of the Associate Jadges.^Jones's 
Defence, 60. 

(2) Tiyon to Hillsborough, 1771. 

(3) The number of the army of Tryon is given exactly according to his 
own statement, in a letter from New York, l Aug. 1771. As the Ref^ilators 
were not counted, their number is a matter of mere c<n^}ectiire. Trjoa 

pats it at two thousand. One newspaper account, at the time, says W 
three hundred took part in liSie \mXAiL«, G<»si\MEe the judicioas Cvat 
there. Life of Caldwell, U7. ' 
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many, perhaps most of them, without gun8,^may have 
numbered rather more, and were encamped about five 
miles to the west of the stream. They gathered round 
James Hunter as their ** general ;" and his superior 
capacity, and dauntless courage, won from the unorgan- 
ized host implicit obedience and enthusiastic reverence. (1) 
They were almost in despair, lest the governor " would 
not lend a kind ear to the just complainte of the people." 
Still on the evening of the 15th they entreated that 
harmony might yet be restored ; that " the presaged 
tragedy of warlike marching to meet each other might be 
prevented ;" that the governor would give them leave to 
present " their petition," and to treat for peace. 

The next day Tryon crossed Alamance River, and 
marched out to meet the ErCgulators. As he approached, 
James Hunter and Benjamin Merrill, (2) a captain of 
militia, "a man in general esteem for his honesty, in- 
tegrity, piety, and moral good life," received from him 
tlujs answer : " I require you to lay down your arms, 
surrender up the outlawed ringleaders, submit yourselves 
to the laws, and rest on the lenity of the government. 
By accepting these terms in one hour, you will prevent an 
effusion of blood, as you are- at this time in a state of war 
and rebellion." (3) 

The demands were utterly unjustifiable. No one of 
the Regulators had been legally outlawed, or even legally 
indicted. The governor acted against law as against 
right ; and by every rule deserved to be resisted. Yet 
the Regulators reluctantly accepted the appeal to arms ; 
for they had nothing to hope from victory itself. Their 
courage was the courage of martyrs. 

The action began before noon, by firing a field-piece 
into the midst of the people. Many of the Regulators, 
perhaps the larger number, retired ; but those who re- 
mained, disputed the field for two hours, fighting first in 
the open ground, and then from behind trees, till at last, 
having nearly expended their ammunition, (4) Hunter and 
his men were compelled to retreat. (5) Nine of the king's 

(1) Gov. Martin to Hillsborough, 8 March, 1772. 

(2) Letter from North Carolina, 24 July, I77l« 

(3) Tryon to the people now assembled in arms, who style themselves 
Begulators. 

(4) Tryon to Hillsborough :— " They left behind them little ammumtion." 
Compare Caruthers. 

(6) Letter t^om ^ort|i Candins, 24 July, \77\* 
t2 
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troops were killed, and sixty-one wounded. (1) Of the 
Eegulators, above twenty fell in battle, besides the 
wounded. (2) Some prisoners were taken in the pursuit 
Before sunset, Tryon had returned in triumph to his 
camp. 

The next day James Few, one of the prisoners, was, by 
the governor's order, hanged on a tree as an outlaw ; and 
his parents ruined by the destruction of their estate. 
Then followed one proclamation after another, (3) except- 
ing &om mercy outlaws and prisoners, and promising it 
to none others but those who should take an oath of 
allegiance, pay taxes, submit to the laws, and deliver up 
their arms. 

After this Tryon proceeded to the Yadkin to join 
Waddel, who had incurred some danger of being cut oflT. 
"Waddel then moved through the south-western counties 
unmolested, except that in Mecklenburg his ammunition 
was blown up, (4) while Tryon turned back, living at free 
quarters on the Regulators, (5) forcing them to contribute 
idl kinds of provisions, and burning the houses and laying 
waste and destroying the plantations of every outlaw. (6) 

On the 9th of June he arrived at Hillsborough, where 
the court awaited him. His first work was a proclamation 
inviting " every person " to shoot Herman Husbands, or 
James Hunter, or Bedknap Howell, or William Butler ; 
and offering a hundred pounds and a thousand acres of 
land as a reward for the delivery of either of them alive 
or dead. Then twelve men, taken in battle, were tried 
and brought in guilty of treason ; and on the 19th of 
June, six of them were hanged under the eye of the 
governor, who himself marked the place for the gallows, 
gave directions for clearing the field, and sketched in 
general orders the line of march of the army to the place 
of execution, with the station of each company round the 
gallows. The victims died bravely. It is yet kept in 
memory how Benjamin Merrill met his fate in the most 
heroic manner, sustained by the pious afiection of his 

(1) Official return of the killed and wounded. 

(2) Martin*8 Hist, of North Carolina, ii. 282. 

(3) Proclamation of Tryon, 17 May, and others. 

(4) Tryon's Proclamation of 11 June, excepting flpom the amnesty "all 
concerned in blowing: up Gen. WaddePs ammunition in Mecklenborir*'* 

(5) Tryon to HiUsborough, l Aug. 1771. "The commissary had not 
occasion to purchase any proviBion for the troops, from tiie l6ui of May, 
Wl they quitted their settlementA \lie %Q13Icl t&, ixui^,^* 

(6) Postscript to the same lettei. 
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children, and declaring that he died at peace with his 
Maker, in the cause of his country. (1) 

The next day, Try on, having gratified himself with the 
spectacle, and taking care to make the most of the con* 
&cated lands, which were among the best on the conti- 
nent, lefb Hillsborough, and on the thirtieth sailed to 
take possession of the government (2) of New York, leav- 
ing tne burden of an illegally-contracted debt of more 
than forty thousand pounds. So general was the disgust, 
that his successor dared not trust the people with the 
immediate election of a new assembly, (3) though terror 
and despair had brought six thousand of the Eegulators to 
submission. (4) 

The governors of South Carolina and of Virginia were 
requested not to harbour the fugitives. But the far 
wilderness offered shelter beyond me mountains, and the 
savages seemed comparatively mild protectors. With- 
out concert, instinctively impelled by discontent and 
the wearisomeness of me exposed to bondage, men 
crossed the Alleghanies, and descending into the basin 
of the Tennessee, made their homes m the valley of 
the Watauga. There no lawyer followed themj there 
no king^ governor came to be their lord; there the 
flag of England never waved. They rapidly extended 
their settlements; by degrees they took possession of 
the more romantic banks of the broader JS"ollichucky, 
whose sparkling waters spring out of the tallest mountains 
in the range. The climate was invigorating ; the health- 
giving westerly wind blew at all seasons ; m spring the 
wild crab-apple filled the air with the sweetest of per- 
fumes. A fertile soil gave to industry good crops of 
nmize ; the clear streams flowed pleasantly without tear- 
ing floods; where the closest thickets of spruce and 
rhododendron flung the cooling shade furthest over the 
river, trout abounded. The eflc and the red deer were 
not wanting in the natural parks of oak and hickory, of 
maple, elm, black-ash, and buckeye. Of quails, and 
turkeys, and pigeons there was no end. The golden eagle 

(1) Tot this there are contemporary statements ia letters from North 
Carolina, of 22 July and 12 Aug. 1771 » in Boston Gazette, 849, 3, 1, and 
853, 2, 3. 

(2) Hillsborough to Tryon, 11 Feb. 1771. 

(3) Marttn to Hillsborough, 1771. 

(4) President Hazel, of Nortti Carolina ComicW, to Bi\\!CtkQto\^^« VVi^ 
1771. 
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built its nest on the topmost ledge of the mountain, and 
might be seen wheeling in wide circles high above the 
pines, or dropping like a meteor upon its prey. The black 
bear, whose flesh was held to be the most delicate of 
meats, grew so fat upon the abundant acorns and chest- 
nuts, that he could be run down in a race of three hundred 
yardjB; and sometimes • the hunters gave chase to the 
coward panther, strong enough to beat off twenty dogs, 
yet flying from one. Political wisdom is not sealed up in 
rolls and parchments. It welled up in the forest, like the 
waters from the hill-side. To acquire a peaceful title to 
their lands, the settlers dispatched James Eobertson (1) 
as their envoy to the council of the Cherokees, from whom 
he obtained sincere promises of confidence and friendship, 
and a lease of the territory of the infant colony. For 
government, its members came together as brothers in 
convention, and abeady, in 1772, they founded a republic 
by a written association, (2) appointed their own magis- 
trates, James Bobertson among the first ; framed laws for 
their present occasions ; and " set to the people of America 
the dangerous example of erecting themselves into a sepa- 
rate state, distinct from and independent of the authority" 
of the British king. (3) 
Fanning, who followed Tryon to the north, extolled his 
" '-' T shall 



I ex- 
pedition Lias had on tlie frontiers of every colony in British 
America," was the self-laudatory remark or Tryon to 
Hillsborough. (5) The insolent extortioners and officers 
whom the Jbtegulators had vainly sued for redress, taunted 
them with their ill-fortune, saying, " Alamance is your 
court of record." (6) Yet the record was not closed. In 
the old counties of Orange and Mecklenburg, the ** over- 
hill" glades of Carolina, and the little band of moun- 
taineers, who planted the commonwealth of Tennessee, a 
bloodthirsty governor, in his vengeful zeal for the Crown, 
had treasured up wrath for the day of wrath. 

(1) Haywood's Hist, of Tennessee, 42. 

(2) Haywood's Hist, of Tennessee, 41. J. O. M. Ramsey's Annals of 
Tennessee, 107. 

(3) The nearest contemporary authority is Dunmore to Dartmoatb, 
16 May, 1774. 

(4) New York Gazette, of 9 Sc^. \77\. 

(5) Tryon to HillsborouKli, 15e;w XotV., V kw^. YJ1\. 

(6) Boston Gazette, 22 Jnly, \TJ\, ^\% %> ^. 
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NOTE. 

The successor of TWon reached Carolina in Augnst, 
1771, and drank in all the accounts of the "glorious 
spirit " which had defeated the Regulators near the Ala- 
mance. The next year he made a tour into Orange county. 
The result of his observations is best given in his own 
words. 

ExTBACT OP A Lettee from JosiAH Maetin, [the 
brother of Samuel Martin, who wounded Wilkes in a 
duel in 1763,] governor of North Carolina, to the Eabl 
OF HiLLSBOBOUGH, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

NOETH CaEOLINA, HlLLSBOEOtTGH, 

August 30, 1772. 

# * # * jjiy progress through this country, 
my lord, hath opened my eyes exceedingly with respect to 
the commotions and discontents that have lately prevailed 
in it. I now see most clearly that they have been pro- 
voked b^ insolence, and cruel advantages taken of the 
people's Ignorance by mercenarv tricking attorneys, clerks, 
and other little officers, who have practised upon them 
every sort of rapine and extortion; by which, having 
brought upon themselves their just resentment, they 
engaged government in their defence by artful misrepre- 
sentations, that the vengeance the wretched people in folly 
and madness aimed at their heads, was directed against the 
constitution ; and by this stratagem they threw an odium 
upon the injured people, that by degrees begot a prejudice, 
wnich precluded a full discovery of their grievances. 
Thus, my lord, as far as I have been able to discover, the 
resentment of government was craftily worked up against 
the oppressed, and the protection which the oppressors 
treacherously acquired, where the injured and ignorant 
people expected to find it, drove them to acts of despera- 
tion, and confederated them in violence, which, as your 
lordship knows, induced bloodshed ; and I verily believe 
necessarily". Inquiries of this sort, my lord, I am sensible, 
are invidious ; nor would anything but a sense of duty- 
have drawn from me these opinions of the principles of 
the past troubles of this country. * # * * 

Diligent inquiry has not as yet brought to light a coTjy 
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of the written constitution adopted by the settlers of 
Eastern Tennessee. Its existence was ascertained by 
Haywood, the careful historian of that commonwealtL 
Bamsey has adopted all that was preserved by Haywood, 
and has added the results of his own persevering re- 
searches. To these authorities I am able to subjoin thie 
evidence of a contemporary witness. In a letter from the 
governor of Virginia to the British secretary of state, 
pleading warmly in favour of the propriety of making 
grants of land at the west, in Illinois, he derives his 
strongest argument from the establishment of this very 
republic of Watauga. 

Extract of a letter from the Eabl op Dunmobb, Go- 
vernor of Virginia, to the Earl of Dartmouth, Secretary 
of State. 

WiLLTAMSBUBa, 16 May, 1774 

« • • "Whatever may be the law with respect 
to the title, there are, I think, divers reasons which should 
induce his maiesty to comply with the petition, so far, at 
least, as to aomit the petitioners and their acquisitions, 
if not into this government, into some other. For if the 
title should be thought defective, it would' still, at such a 
distance from the seat of any authority, be utterly im- 

Eracticable to void it, or prevent the occupying of the 
inds, which being known to be of an extraordinary 
degree of fertility, experience shows nothing (so fond as 
the Americans are of migration) can stop the concourse of 
people that actually begin to draw toward them ; and 
should the petition be rejected, your lordship may assure 
yourself, it is no chimerical conjecture, that, so far from 
mterrupting the progress of their settlement, it would 
have a direct contrary tendency, by forcing the people to 
adopt a form of government of their own, which it would 
be easy to frame in such a manner as to prove an ad- 
ditional encouragement to all the dissatisfied of every 
other ffovemment, to flock to that. In effect, we have an 
example of the very case, there being actually a set of 
people in the back part of this colony, bordermg on the 
Cherokee country, who finding they could not obtain titles 
to the land they fancied, under any of the neighbouring 
governments, have settled upon it without, and contentea 
themselves with becoming in a manner tributary to 
the Indians, and have appointed ma^trates, and 
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uned laws for their present occasions, and to all intents 
id purposes, erected themselves into, though an incon- 
ierable, yet a separate state ; the consequence of which 
ay prove hereafter detrimental to the peace and security 
the other colonies ; it at least sets a dangerous example 
the people of America, of forming governments distinct 
WQ and independent of his majesty's authority. * * * 



CHAPTEE XLVIL 

IBAT BBITAIK CENTBES IK ITSELF POWEB OVEB ITS 

COLONIES— hillsbobough's administbation of the 

COLONIES CONCLUDED. 

1771—1772. 

The king steadily pursued the systeiu of concentrating 
I power over the colonies; but so gradually that a 
dden, complete collision with ancient usage was avoided, 
the charter of the province had been taken away, (1) 
en the moderate would have held themselves absolved 
3m their allegiance. (2) But the appointment of a native 
Dstonian as governor, seemed to many a pledge of relent- 
g ; and hisplausible professions husned the people into 
lence. " The glorious spirit of liberty is vanquished 
id left without hope but in a miracle,'' said desponding 
itriots. " I confess," said Samuel Adanas, " we nave, as 
^olfe expressed it, a choice of difficulties. Too many 
itter themselves that their pusillanimity is true prudence ; 
it in perilous times like these, I cannot conceive of pru- 
snce without fortitude." (3) He persevered; but tfohn 
dams retired from the " service of the people," and 
ivoting himself to his profession, (4) for a time ceased 
en to employ his pen in their defence. (5) Otis, who had 
turned to the legislature disordered in mind and 

1) Compare Massachusetts Gazette, 21 Jan. 1771. 

S) Compare Brutas, in Boston Gazette of 11 Feb. 1771» 8S7, l> !> and of 

rnday, 4 March, 830, 1,2$ and letters of Eliot and Cooper. 

3) Compare Samuel Adams to James Warren, of Plymouth, 95 March, 

'1. 

;4) John Adams : Works, ii. 260, 301, 302. 

;6) John Adams : Diaiy, June, 22, 1771* 
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jealous of Lis declining influence, did but impede the 
public cause. In Hancock, also, vanity so mingled with- 
patriotism, that the government hoped to separate him 
from its uncompromising opponents.(l) 

The Assembly, which for the third year was convened 
at Cambridge, overruled the advice of Samuel Adams, 
and was proceeding with business. Yet it adopted the 
protest, in which he drew the distinction between the 
existence of a prerogative and its abuse, and signiflcantlj 
inquired, what would follow in England, if a British kiii^ 
should call a Parliament in Cornwall, and keep it there 
seven years P Nor did he omit to expose the rapid coin 
solidation of power in the hands of the executive by the 
double process of making all civil officers dependent iat 
support solely on the kmg, and giving to arbitrary in- 
structions an authority paramount to the charter and the 
laws. 

The protest had hardly been adopted, when the appli- 
cation of its doctrines became necessary. The commis- 
sioners of the Customs had, through Hutchinson, (2) 
applied for an exemption of their salaries from the colomtl 
income-tax; and Hillsborough, disregarding a usage of 
more than fifW years, commanded the compliance of the 
legislature. The engrossed tax-bill for the year was of 
the same tenor with the annual acts from time immemonAl. 
The assessors had, moreover, rated the commissioners 
with extreme moderation. Persons who had less inodoe 
were taxed as much as they, so that it did not even appear 
that any regard was had to their salaries.(3) Paxton's 
provincial tax for all his pjprsonal estate and all his income 
was for the last year less than three pounds sterling ; and 
what he paid to the town and county not much more.(4) 
And to defeat this little tax, in itself so reasonable, to 
consonant to usage, and in its apportionment so forbear- 
ing, Hutchinson, on the 4th of Jidy, greatly against his 
own judgment, negatived the bill, and declared his obliga- 
tion under his instructions to negative any other, drawn 
in the same usual terms. 

The stopping supplies by a veto of the Cro?m was 
unknown in England ; an order from the king to exempt 

(1) Hatchinson to , 5 June, 1771 • 

(2) Hutchinson to Hillsborough, 20 Dec. 1769. Opinions of De Ony 
and Dunning, 13 Feb. 1770. 

(3) Hutchinson to , "Bost^Tv, \7 3\ily, 1771 . 

(4) Hutchinson to , \» 3uVj, \'m* 
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^cial iDdividuals from their sliare of taxation was uncon- 
stitutional ; the exemption, if submitted to by the Assem- 
bly, would have been an acquiescence in an unwarrantable 
instruction, and a formal recognition of the system of 
parliamentary taxation. Samuel Adams perceived all the 
oan^er, and on the next day the House replied in his 
irords : " We know of no commissioners of his majesty's 
nistoms, nor of any revenue his majesty has a nght to 
establish in North America ; we know and feel a tribute 
levied and extorted from those who, if they have property, 
have a right to the absolute disposal of it. To withhold 
your assent to this bill, merely by force of instruction, is 
effectually vacating the charter, and giving instructions 
the force of laws within this province. If such a doctrine 
shall be established, the representatives of a free people 
ivould be reduced to this fatal alternative — either to have 
no taxes levied and raised at all, or to have them raised 
■nd levied in such a way and manner, and upon those 
only whom his majesty pleases."(l) At the first meeting 
of the Assembly, loyalty had visibly prevailed, and the 
decided patriots were in a minority; necessity had ex- 
torted the most explicit assertion of colonial rights, and 
an unanswerable exposition of the limit of the prerogative. 
In closing the session, Hutchinson put at issue the respect 
fbr monarchy itself. " I know," said he, " that your 
messages and resolves of the last year were very dis- 
pleasing to the king ; (2) I shall transmit my messages, 
aod this your extraordinary answer, to be laid before him." 
TbxiB the province was led to speculate on the personal 
t^inions of their sovereign, and to inquire into the use of 
regal j)ower itself, while the king regarded the contest 
frith Massachusetts as involving not only the power of 
Ghreat Britain and the rights of the Crown, but his per- 
lonal honour. 

Wise men saw the event that was approaching, but not 
tihat it was so near. "Out of the eater cometh forth 
meat," said Cooper, the clergyman ; (3) and Franklin 
foretold a bloody struggle, in which " America's growing 
itrength and magnitude "(4) would give her the victory. 
The progress of opinion was markea by the instructions 

(1) Messagre from the House to the Governor, 5 July, 177I< 

(3) Bradford's State Papers, 311. 

(8) Samuel Cooper to B. Franklin, 10 July, 1771. 

(4) B. Franklin to Committee of Correspoudcxice Vxv 'ttAS«MSDsv^RS(.\». 
15 Msr, J771* 
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of the House to its agent, wluch nnreservedly embodied 
the principle that colonial legislation was free of Parlia- 
ment and of royal instructions. They were drawn by 
Samuel Adams, who had long before said in town mee^ 
ing, " Independent we are, and independent we will be." 
" I doubt," said Hutchinson, " whether there is a e;reater 
incendiary than he in the king's dominions.'Tl) At leart 
his intrepidity could not be questioned, nia languaga r 
became more explicit as danger drew nearer. In. August^ 
Boston saw in its harbour twelve vessels of war, caxrjiag 
more than two hundred and sixty guns^ commaadea by 
Montagu, the brother of Sandwich. (2) 

Yet there was no one salient wrong to attract ihe 
sudden and universal attention of the people. The 
southern governors felt no alarm. Eden, from Mar^landt 
congratulated Hillsborough on the return of conndenoe 
and harmony. (3) **'The people," thus Johnson, the 
agent of Connecticut, wrote after his return home, " ap- 
pear to be weary of their altercations with the mother 
country; a little discreet conduct on both sides would 
perfectly re-establish that warm affection and respect 
towards Great Britain, for which this country wbm onoe 
so remarkable."(4) 

Hutchinson, too, reported "a disposition in all the 
colonies to let the controversy with the kingdom sob- 
side."(5) The king sent word to tempt Hancock by 
marks of favour. " Hancock, and most of the party," said 
the governor, " are quiet ; and all of them, except Adams, 
abate of their virulence. Adams would push the oonti^ 
nent into a rebellion to-morrow, if it was in his power."(6) 
While America generally was so tranquil, Samuel Adamfl 
continued musing till the fire within him burned ; and 
the thought of correspondence and union among the 
friends of liberty flashed upon his mind. " It would be 
an arduous task," he said, meditating a project which 
required a year's reflection for its maturity, " to awi^XLt 
sufficient number in the colonies to so grand an lmd6^ 

(1) Hutchinson's letter, without date, in Hutchinson's MS. Oollectfani^ 
i. 437. Written between July 39 and Aug. 5, 1771 ; probably written entf 
in Aug. 1771. 

(2) Boston Gazette, 19 Aug. 1771. 

(3) Robert Eden to Hillsborough, 4 Aug. 1771. 

(4) W. S. Johnson to Alexander Wedderburn, 25 Oct. 1771. 

(5) Hutchinson to Gov. VowmU., 14 Oct. 1771. 

(6) Hutchinson to John ?oyrM31, ^ecxfi^wn \a ^i^"^ Boaxd of Tnik, 
17 Oct, \77U 
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iddBg. Nothing, however, should be despaired of. We 
hare nothing," he continned, " to rely upon but the inter- 
position of our friends in Britain, of which I have no 
expectation, or the Last Appeal. (1) The tragedy of 
American freedom is nearly completed. A t3rranny seems 
to be at the very door. They who lie under oppression 
deserve what they suffer; let them perish with their 
oppressors. Ooula millions be enslaved, if all possessed 
tno independent spirit of Brutus, who, to his immortal 
honour, expelled the tyrant of Eome, and his royal and 
rebellious race P The liberties of our country are worth 
defending at all hazards. If we should suffer them to be 
wrested &om us, millions yet unborn may be the miserable 
sharers in the event. (2) Every step has been taken but 
one; and the last appeal would require prudence, una- 
nimity, and fortitude. America must herself, under God, 
finally work out her own salvation."(3) 

While these opinions were boldly uttered, Hutchinson, 
in the annual proclamation which appointed the Festival 
of Thanksgiving, and which used to be read from every 
pulpit, sought to ensnare the clergy by enumerating as a 
cause for gratitude, "that civil and religious liberties 
were continued," and " trade enlarged." He was caught 
in his own toils. All the Boston ministers, except one, 
refbsed to read the paper, when Pemberton, of whose 
chnrch the governor was a member, began confusedly to 
do 80, the patriots of his congregation "turning their backs 
on him, wuked out of meeting m great indignation ; and 
nearly all the ministers agreed on the Thanksgiving Day 
•* to unplore of Almighty God the restoration of lost 
liberties."(4) 

Nowise disheartened, Hutchinson waited eagerly and 
confidently " to hear how the extravagance of the Assem- 
bly in their last session would be resented by the king ;" 
now striving to set Hancock more and more against 
Adams ; now seeking to lull the people into security ; now 
boasting of his band of writers on the side of government, 

(1) Ultima ntio.— Samael Adams's Papers : Letter to Arthur Lee, 
37 Sept. 1777, from the draft. Compare, in Hatchinson's Papers, iii. 230, 
letter of 30 Sept. 1771 j Hutchinson's Papers, iii. 242, 243, and 233, letters 
of 9 Oct. 1771. 

(3) Samuel Adams, in the Boston Gazette, of 14 Oct. 1771* 

(3) Samuel Adams to Arthur Lee, Boston, 31 Oct. 1771* Life of Arthur 
l«e. IL 180 ; compare Hutchinson to R. Jackson, Oct. 1771* 

(4) Cooper to Gov. Pownall, 14 . S. Adam&'s Papexa, 1i. %^« •, «&sk> *&. ^1 . 
Jife of Artbor Lee, ii, 186, S. Adams to Henry ^axcYodDX., 7 Iwcl. Vll'i. 
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Church, a professed patriot, being of the number ; now 
triumphing at the spectacle of Otis, who was carried into 
the country, bound hand and foot as a maniac; now 
speculating on the sale of cheap teas at high prices ; now 
urging the government in England to remodel all the 
New England provinces, even while he pretended that 
they were quiet and submissive. His only fears were lest 
the advice he had sent to the ministry should become 
known in America, and lest Temple, who had gone to 
England, and bore him contemptuous hatred^ should 
estrange from him the confidence of Whately. 

Confirmed by the seeming tranquillity in America, and 
by the almost unprecedented strength of the ministry iu 
Parliament, Hillsborough gave free scope to the conceit, 
wrongheadedness, obstinacy, and passion which marked 
his character, and perplexed and embarrassed affairs h^ 
the perverse and senseless (1) exercise of authority. To 
show his firmness, he still required the legislature of 
Massachusetts to exempt the commissioners from taxa- 
tion, or the Tax Bill should be negatived ; while Grage was 
enjoined to attend to the security of the fortress in Boston 
harbour. 

In Georgia, Noble Wimberly Jones, a man of exem- 
plary life and character, had been elected speaker. 
Wright, who reported him to be " a very strong iiiberty 
boy," would not consent to the choice ; and the House 
voted the interference a breach of their privilege8.(2) 
Hillsborough had censured their unwarrantable and in- 
consistent arrogance. (3) He now directed the governor 
" to put his negative upon any person whom they should 
next elect for speaker, and to dissolve the Assembly in 
case they should question the right of such negative."(4) 

The affections of South Carolina were still more tho- 
j^^2. roughly alienated. Its public men were ruled by 
' their sense of honour, and felt a stain upon it as a 
wound. A Carolinian, in the time of Lyttleton, had been 
abruptly dismissed from the king's council ; and from 
that day no Carolinian would consent to become a member 
of that body.(5) Every one of the members of the Asaem- 

(1) B. Franklin to S. Cooper, 6 Feb. 1771. 

(2) Sir James Wright to Hillsborougrh, 28 Feb. 1771. 

(3) Hillsborougrh to Sir James Wrigrht, 4 May, 1771. 

(4) HiUsborougli to Habersham, 4 Dec. 1771, and 7 Au(p. 177S, 

(5) Correspondence ot IAe\>X.-QQN « "fixiIiL 
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bly " disdained to take any pay for their attendance." (1) 
Since March, 1771, no legislative Act had been per- 
fected, (2) because the governor refused to pass any 
appropriations which should cover the grant of the Assem- 
bly to the society for the Bill of Eights ; but the patriot 
planters ever stood ready to lend their private creait and 
purses to the wants of their own colonial agents or 
committees. To extend the benefit of courts of justice 
into the interior, the province, at an expense of five 
thousand pounds, (3) bought out the monopoly of Eichard 
Cumberland as provost by patent for the whole, and had 
offered to establish salaries for the judges, if the commis- 
sions of those judges were but made permanent, as in 
England. At last, m 1769, trusting to the honour of the 
Crown, they voted perpetual grants of salaries. When 
this was done, Eawnns Lowndes and others, their own 
judges, taken from among themselves, were dismissed ; 
and an Irishman, a Scotchman, and a Welshman were 
sent over by Hillsborough to take their places.(4) " We 
none of us," said the planters, " can expect the honours of 
the state ; they are all given away to worthless poor 
sycophants." (5) The governor. Lord Charles Greville 
Montagu, had no palace at Charleston ; he uttered a threat 
to convene the South Carolina Assembly at Port Eoyal, 
unless they would vote him a house to his mind. (6) This 
is the culminating point of administrative insolence. 

The system of concentrating all colonial power in Eng- 
land was resisted also at the We8t.(7) In Illinois the 
corruption and favouritism of the milita^ commander - 
compelled the people to a remonstrance. The removal of 
them all to places within the limits of some established 
colony was the mode of pacification which Hillsborough , 
deliberately approved. The Spanish jurisdiction across 
the river oflfered so near a sanctuary, that such a policy 
was impracticable. An establishment by the Crown upon 

(1) state of South Carolina, 1770. 
(3) Statutes at large, iv. 331 . 

(3) Ramsey's History of South CaroUna» ii. 126. 

(4) Compare list of Judges, iu South Carolina Statutes at large, i. 439; 
Ramsey, i. au, ii. 126. 

(5) Compare Quincy's Quincy, 106, 107, ll6. 

(6) Montagu to Hillsborough, 26 Sept. 1771 ; Hillsborough to Montagu, 
4 Dec. 1771 ; same to same, ll Jan. 1772 j Montagu to Hillsborough, 
27 July, 1772. 

(7) Gage to Hillsborough, 4 March, 1773. Compare Gage to Hills- 
borough, 6 Am. 1771 ; HiUsboroujfh to Gage, i Dw, \'J1\, «cl^ \^ ic^-e^^ 
I77a» 
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the lowest plan of expense, and without any intermixtnTe 
of popular power, was thought of. " A regular constitu- 
tional government for them," said Gttge, " cannot be 
suggested. They don't deserve so much attention." "I 
agree with you," rejoined Hillsborough ; " a regulaf 
government for that district would be highly improper." 
The people of Illinois, weary of the shameless despotism 
which aimed only at forestalling tracts of land, the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, or the ruin of the French vil- 
lages, took their cause into their own hands; they 
demanded institutions like those of Connecticut, and set 
themselves inflexibly against any proposal for a govern- 
ment which should be irresponsible to themselves. In 
1771, they had assembled in a general meeting, and had 
fixed upon their scheme ; they never departed irom it, 
** expecting to appoint their own governor and all civil 
magistrates." (1) The rights of freemen were demanded 
as boldly on the prairies of Illinois as in Carolina or New 
England. Towards the people at Vincennes Hillsborough 
was less relenting ; for ther* was no Spanish shore to 
which they could fly. They were, by formal proclama- 
tion, peremptorily commanded to retire Within the juris- 
diction of some one of the colonies. (2) But the men (3) 
of Indiana were as unwilling to abandon their homes in a 
settlement already seventy years old, (4) as those of Illi- 
nois to give up the hope of freedom. The spirit of dis- 
content pervaded ever^ village in the wilderness ; and 
what allegiance would men of French origin bear to a 
British kmg who proposed to take away their estates, and 
to deny them liberty? The log cabins having been 
planted, and hopes of self-government called into existence, 
it was beyond the power of the British king to remove the 
one or the other. 

The inhabitants of Virginia were controlled by the 
central authority on a subject of stOl more vital im- 

I>ortance to them and their posterity. Their halls of 
egislation had resounded with eloquence directed against 
the terrible plague of negro slavery. Again and again 

(1) Hamilton to Gape, 8 Aug. 1772. 

(2) Proclamation of 8 April, 177s. Compare Gage to RUlBboroogh, 
4 March, 1772. 

(3) Compare Inhabitants of Vincennes to Gage, 18 Sept 1779, and 
Memorial of the same date. 

(4) '* Notre ^tabUssement etfc de mAxbhV^ ^ Q&x. «cai<ftt«"— Memoxtel|| 
18 Sept. 1773. 
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they had passed laws, restraining the importations of 
negroes from Africa; but their laws we^e disallowed. 
How to prevent them from protecting themselves against 
the increase of the overwhelming evil was debated by the 
king in council ; and on the 10th day of December, 1770, 
he issued an instruction under his own hand, commanding 
the governor, " upon pain of the highest displeasure, to 
assent to no law by wluch the importation of slaves should 
be in any respect prohibited or obstructed." (1) In April, 
1772, this rigorous order was solemnly debated in the 
Assembly of Virginia. " They were very anxious for an 
Act to restrain the introduction of people, the number of 
whom already in the colony gave them just cause to appre- 
hend the most dangerous consequences, and therefore made 
it necessary that they should fall upon means not only of 
preventing their increase, but also of lessening tneir 
number. The interest of the country," it was said, " mani- 
festly requires the total expulsion of them." (2) 

Jefferson, like Richard Henry Lee, had begtln his legis- 
lative career by efforts for emancipation. To the mind of 
Patrick Henry the thought of slavery darkened the pic- 
ture of the future, even while he cherished faith in the 
ultimate abolition of an evil which, though the law sanc- 
tioned, religion opposed. (3) To have approached Par- 
liament with a petition against the slave trade might have 
seemed a recognition of its supreme legislative power ; 
Virginia, therefore, resolved to address the king himself, 
who in council had cruelly compelled the toleration of the 
nefarious tri^c. They pleaded with him for leave to 
protect themselves against the crimes of commercial . 
avarice, and these were their words : — 

" The importation of slaves into the colonies from the 
coast of Africa hath long been considered as a trade of 
great inhumanity ; and, under its present encouragement, 
we have too much reason to fear, will endanger the y^ry 
existence of your Majesty's American dominions. We 
are sensible that some of your Majesty's subjects in Great 
Britain may reap emoluments from this sort of traffic ; but 

(1) OrderinCouncilofg Dec. 1770. George R. Additional instructions 
to our Lieutenant and Governor-General, of our Colony and Domuuon of 
Virginia, in America, !0 Dec. 1770. « ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Dunmore to HUlsborough, 1 May, 1772. Anthony Benezet to Gran- 
ville Sharp, 14 May, 1772. . , ... . x» v. ^ 

(3) Compare Patrick Jleniy to Anthony Bene2.et,\%5m»\n^ va.^«Jci«sX 

yauz*8 Life ofBeneget, 

VOL. JJJf TJ 
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when we consider that it greatly retards the settlement 
of the colonies with more usefiil inhabitants, and may in 
time have the most destructive influence, we presume to 
hope that the interest of a few will be disregarded, when 
placed in competition with the security and happiness 
of such numbers of your Majesty's autiful and loyid 
subjects. 

" Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most 
humbly beseech your Majesty to remove all those re- 
straints on your Majesty's governors of this colony which 
inhibit their assentmg to such laws as might check so 
YBTV pernicious a commerce." 

Bi this manner Virginia led the host, who alike con- 
demned slavery and opposed the slave-tradfe. Thousands 
in Maryland and in New Jersey were ready to adopt a 
similar petition ; so were the leffislatures of North Caro- 
lina, of ]?ennsylvania, of New York. Massachusetts, in 
its towns apd in its legislature, unceasingly combated the 
condition as well as the sale of slaves. There was no 
jealousy amon^ one another in the strife against the cry- 
ing evil; Virginia harmonized all opinions, and repre- 
sented the moral sentiment and policy of them alL 
When her prayer reached England, Franklin through 
the press called to it the sympathy of the people ; 
again and again it was pressed upon the attention of 
tne ministers. But the government of that day was less 
liberal than the tribunals ; and while a question respect- 
ing a negro from Virginia led the couits of law to an 
axiom, that, as soon as any slave set his foot on English 
ground, he becomes free, the king of Eneland stood in 
ike path of humanity, and made himself the piUar of 
the colonial slave-trade. Wherever in the cmonies a 
disposition was shown for its restraint, his servants were 

Sjremptorily ordered to maintain it without abatement, 
ut he blushed to reject the solemn appeal of Virginia 
personally to himself, and evaded a reply, (1) 

Tot the last five years there had been no contested 
election in Boston. Deceived by the apparent tranquil- 
lity, the friends of government attempted to defeat the 
choice of Samuel Adams as representative. The effort 
failed; he had more than twice and a lialf as many votes 

(1) HiUBboio\»t^toi>vi)m««,VjQl|', 177s, 
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as his opponent, (1) and the malice of his enemies ren- 
dered Mm still dearer to the people. 

The legislature, was for tne fourth year, dontened at 
Cambridge ; but the governor had grown weary of his 
pretensions, and with a yery ill grace, against his declared 
purpose, adjourned the session to the accustomed house 
in Boston. The long altercation on that subject sub- 
sided ; but the system of British supremacy was sure to 
produce new colhsions.(2) 

Inhabitants of Providence^ in Bhode Island, had in the 
last March, complained to the deputy governor of the 
conduct of Lieutenant Dudingston, commander of the 
O-aspee, who obstructed their vessels and boats, without 
showing any evidence of his authority. Hopkins, the 
chief justice, on being consulted, gave the opinion, " that 
any person who should come into the colony and exercise 
any authority by force of arms, without showing his com- 
mission to the governor, and if a custom-house officer, 
without being sworn into his office, was guilty of a 
trespass, if not piracy." The governor, therefore, sent a 
sheriff on board the Gaspee to ascertain by what orders 
the lieutenant acted $ andX>uding8ton referred the subject 
to the admiral. 

The admiral answered from Boston : " The lieutenant, 
sir, has done his duty. I shall give the king's officers 
directions, that they send every man taken in molesting 
them to me. As sure as the people of Newport attempt 
to rescue any vessel, and any of them are taken, I will 
hang them ' as pirates." (3) Dudingston seconded the 
insolence of his superior officer, insulted the inhabitants, 
plundered the islands of sheep and hogs, cut down trees, 
£red at market boats, detained vessels without a colour- 
able pretext, and made illegal seizures of goods of which 
the recovery cost more than they were worth. (4) 

On the 9th of June, the Providence Packet was return- 
ing to Providence, and proud of its speed, went gaily on, 
heedless of the Gaspee. Dudingston gave chase. The 

(1) Boston Gazette, ll May, 1772} 892, 3, 9. 

(2) Compare W. S. Johnson to R. Jackson, 30 May, 1772. 

(8) Montagu to J. Wanton, Esq., Boston, 8 April, 1772. J- Wanton to 
Rear Admiral Montagu, 8 May, 1772. 

(4) Gov. Wanton to Sec. of State, l6 Jane, 1772. Statements of Darius 
Sessions and Chief Justice Hopkins to Chief Justice Horsmanden, in J«xs.« 
1778. 

U2 
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tide being at flood, tlie packet ventured near sliore ; the 
Gaspee confidently followed ; and drawing more water, 
ran aground on INauquit, a little below Pantuxet. The 
following night a party of men in six or seven boats, led by 
John Brown and Joseph Brown, of Providence, and 
Simeon Potter, of Bristol, boarded the stranded schooner, 
after a scuffle in which Dudingston was wounded, took and 
landed its crew, and then set it on fire.(l) The whole was 
conducted on a sudden impulse ; (2) yet Sandwich, who 
was spoken of for the place of colonial secretary of state, 
resolved never to leave pursuing the colony of Ehode 
Island, until its charter should be taken away. (3) ** A 
few punished at Execution Dock would be the only effec- 
tual preventive of any further attempt," wrote BSitchin- 
8on, who wished to see a beginning of taking men pri- 
soners, and carrying them directly to England. (4) There 
now existed a statute authorizing such a procedure. Two 
months before, the king had assented to an Act for the 
better securing dock-yards, ships, and stores, which 
extended to the colonies, made death the penalty for 
destroying even the oar of a cutter's boat, or the head 
of an empty cask belonging to the fleet, and subjected the 
accused to a trial in anjr county in Great Britain. 

Of this statute, which violated every safeguard of 
justice, and might be still more mischievous as a prece- 
dent, the Assembly of Massachusetts at that time took 
no notice, confining its attention to the gradual change 
in the constitution of the colony, effected by the pay- 
ment of the king's civil officers through warrants under 
his sign manual, drawn on a perennial fund raised by 
an Act of ParHament. They regarded the charter as " a 
most solemn compact," which bound them to Great Bri- 
tain. By that charter they held, they were to have a 
governor and judges, over whom the power of the king 
was protected by the right of nomination, the power of 

(1) Lieutenant Dudingston to Admiral Montagru, 12 June, 1772 j William 
ChecKley to Commissioner of Customs, 12 June, 1772 j Governor Wanton 
to Hillsborough, l6 June, 1772; Admiral Montagu to Hillsborough, 12 June 
and II July, 1772; Deposition of Aaron, a negro, II July, 1772; Letter of 
Charles Dudley, 23 July, 1772. 

(2) Representation to the King of the Commissioners of Inqniiy, si June, 
1773. 

(3) Hutchinson to Samuel Hood, 2 Sept. 1772. Remembrancer for 
1776, ii. 60. 

(4) T. Hutchinson to Capt. Gambler, Boston, 30 June, 1772 : in Hutch- 
inaon^B Papers, iii. S64, 365 ; and Remembrancer for 1776, ii. 60. 
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the colony by the exclusive right of providing support. 
These views were embodied (1) by Hawley in a report to 
the Assembly, (2) and on the lOtli of July adopted by a 
vote of eighty-five to nineteen. It followed, and was so 
resolved, that a governor who like Hutchinson was not 
dependent on the people for support, was not such a 
governor as the people nad consented to, at the granting 
of the charter; the House most solemnly protested 
" that the innovation was an important change of the 
constitution, and exposed the province to a despotic 
adnainistration of government." The inference was uif- 
avoidable. If the principle contained in the preamble to 
Townshend's Eevenue Act should be carried out, obe- 
dience would no longer be due to the governor, and the 
rightful dependence on England would be at an end. 

Deceived by the want of organized union among the 
colonies, Hutchinson sent word to Hillsborough, that **if 
the nation would arouse and unite in measures to retain 
the colonies in subordination, all this new doctrine of 
independence would be disavowed, and its first inventors be 
sacrificed to the rage of the people whom they had 
deluded." (3) The secretary, on nis part, was proceeding 
with eager haste to carry Townshend's system into 
effect 5 and on the 7th of August, he announced that the 
king, with the " entire concurrence of Lord North, (4) 
had made provision for the support of his law servants in 
the province of Massachusetts Bay." (5) It was almost 
a special provision for Hutchinson's family. It marks 
the character of the people, that this Act, constituting 
judges, who held their offices at the king's pleasure, 
stipendiaries of the Crown, was selected as the crisis of 
revolution. 

Meantime Hillsborough was left with few supporters 
except the herd of flatterers who had soothed his vanity, 
and by their misrepresentations made him subservient to 
their selfishness. The king, having become convinced 
that he had weakened the respect of the colonies for a 
royal government, was weary oi him j his colleagues dis- 

(1) Hatchinson's History, iii. 358. 

(2) Report and Resolutions of 10 July, 1773 ; in Bradford, 325. 

(3) Hutchinson to Secretary John PownaU, 21 July, 1772 j in Remem. 
brancer» 1776, ii. 57. 

( 4) Compare Hillsborough to Hutchinson, 6 June, 1772. 

(5) Hillsborough to Lords of Trade, 27 July, 1772, and to Hutchinson, 
7 Aug. 1772. 
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liked Lim, and conspired to drive him into retirement. (1) 
The occasion was at hand. Franklin had negotiated with 
the Treasury for a grant to a company of about twenty-three 
millions of acres of land, south of the Ohio and west of 
the Alleghanies ; Hillsborough, from the fear that men 
in the backwoods would be too independent, opposed the 
project. (2) Franklin persuaded Hertford, a fnend of the 
King's, Gower, the president of the council, Camden» 
the secretaries of the treasury, (3) and others, to become 
shareholders in his scheme ; by their influence, the Lords 
of Council disregarded the adverse report of the Board of 
Trade, and decided in favour of planting the new pro- 
vince. (4) Hillsborough was too proud to brook this 
public insult j and the king, soothing his fall by a patent 
for a British earldom, accepted his resignation. But his sys- 
tem remained behind him. When he was gone, Thurlow(5) 
took care that the grant for the western province shoiild 
never be sealed ; and the amiable Dartmouth, who be- 
came secretary for the colonies, had been taught to 
believe, (6) like Lord North and the king, that it was 
necessary to carry out the policy of consolidation, as set 
forth in Townshend's preamble. 



CHAPTEE XLVni. 

THE TOWNS OF MASSACHUSETTS HOLD COBSESPOKDBJIOB. 

1772—1773. 

"We must get the colonies into order, before we 
engage with our neighbours," (7) were the words of the 
king to Lord North in August j and though nothing could 
be more unlike than the manners of George the Third 

(1) Franklin to bia Son, 17 Augr. 1773. 

(2) De Guines, French Ambassador, to Aig^uillon, 11 Aug. 1772. 

(3) W. Duer to Robert R. Living ton, jun., London, 3 Aug. 1772. 

(4) Order in Council, u Aug. 177a. Compare Propositions for the Set- 
tlement of Pittsylvania, and the Memorial of Franklin and Wharton to the 
American Congress. 

(6) Knox : Extra Official State Papers, ii. 46. 

(6) Compare Dartmouth to H\ita)!bQ&Qti, % Se^. 1779. " I have bc^ 
always taught to believe," &c. &c. 
(7) The King to Lord North, \ Aug. vm* 
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and Louis the Fifteenth, a cordial nnderstandin^ sprung 
up between them, and even gave birth to a project for a 
treaty of defensive alliance, in order that monarcny might 
triumph in France over philosophy, in America over the 
people. 

In other affairs Louis the Fifteenth was weak of pur- 
pose, on the subject of royal authority he never wavered ; 
he was impatient to be obeyed in ail things and by all, 
and prepared to destroy whatever checked his absolute 
power. To him Protestants were republicans; and he 
not only refused to restore for them the ledict of Nantx, 
but would not even legalize their marriages. Bold in 
doing ill, he violated the constitutions of Languedoc and 
Brittany without scruple, employing military force against 
their states. The Parliament of Paris, even more than 
the other companies of judges, tended to become an aris- 
tocratic senate, not only distributing justice, but ezercisinff 
some check on legislative power. Louis the Fifteenth 
obstinately demanded their unqualified cbmpliance with 
his will. " Sire," remonstrated the upright magistrate 
Malesherbes, ^n 1771, " to mark your dissatisfaction with 
the Parliament of Paris, the most essential rights of a 
free people are taken from the nation. The greatest 
happmess of the people is always the object and end of 
legitimate power. God places the crown on the head of 
kings to preserve to their subjects the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and property. This truth flows from the law of 
God, and from the law of nature ; and is peculiar to no 
constitution. Li France, as in all monarchies, there exist 
inviolable rights, which belong to the nation. Literrogate, 
sire, the nation itself; the incorruptible testimony of its 
representatives will at least let you know if the cause 
which we defend to-day is that of all this people, by 
whom you reign, and for whom you reign." "I wiU 
nevev change,*' replied Louis. Exiling Malesherbes, he 
overturned all the Parliaments, and reconstructed the 
courts. " The crown is rescued from the dust of the 
rolls ;^' cried his flatterers. " It is the tower of Babel,*' 
said others ; " or chaos come again ; or the end of the 
world." But against the monarch were his own vices, 
which threw mfamy on Mmself and^ degraded hig 
power. Libertinage must be observed in an old man, 
to learn all its baseness. It takes the experience and 
daring hardihood of sensual ago to V>^ >ikQitwi^^ ^^ 
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praved. In youth passion palliates indulgence, wliicli 
does not seem so irrevocably to imbue and to poison the 
soul ; in the old voluptuary sensuality springs from infi- 
delity in the moral existence, and shows itself in a greedy 
eagerness to catch at every physical indulgence that can 
be crowded into declining years. The absolute king of 
Prance, now that he was growing old, abandoned himself 
to unbounded dissoluteness, and while he trembled before 
the unknown future, and dared not hear death named, he 
filled his remaining days with lewd pleasure, in which 
Hichelieu, a profligate of seventy-two, was his counsellor. 
The Puritans of England, when they used the stone altar 
as a threshold for every foot to trample on, never so 
insulted an emblem of the Catholic faith, as did " the 
most Christian king " of France, when he caused an 
attractive woman to be taken from public licentiousness, 
consecrated by the sacrament of marriage as the wife of a 
French nobleman, and then installed in his own palace as 
his mistress. In return, she adored royalty and sided 
against the philosophers. The power which had been 
taken from those who by the constitution should have 
shared it, was bestowed on her ; and in the country of 
Bossuet and Fenelon, of Montesquieu and Turgot, an 
abandoned female, who pleased the corrupt fancies of an 
old man, became the symbol and the support of absolute 
power. 

The king of England likewise had no higher object 
than to confirm his authority. The ministers of Prussia, 
Austria, and Kussia, were signing at St. Petersburg the 
treaty for the first partition of Poland ; he neither ques- 
tioned its justice nor inquired into its motives. Towards 
European afiairs the British policy was that of inertness 
and peace. Th? sovereigns of France and England aban- 
doned their influence in Europe; Poland might perish 
and one province after another be wrested from the Porte, 
that Louis the Fifteenth might not be startled in his 
voluptuous indulgence, and George the Third obtain 
Tmdisturbed leisure to jeduce America. 
, There in New England the most austere morality pre- 
vailed ; the marriage vow was sacred ; no corrupt court 
tainted innocence ; no licentious aristocracy disputed for 
superiority in excesses. There industry created wealth, 
and divided it between all the children. There every 
man was or expected to "become Biix^feViSildeT', the owner 
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of the land held the plough; he who held the plough, 
held the sword also ; and the liberty which was the fruit 
of the sacrLQces and sufferings of a revered ancestry, was 
guarded, under the blessing of God, as a sacred trust for 
posterity. There, among the hills of Berkshire, Hopkins, 
discoursing from the pulpit to the tillers of the soil, 
founded morals on the doctrine of disinterested love; 
which established it as the duty of every one to be willing 
to sacrifice himself for the glory of God, the freedom of 
his country, the well-being of his race. 

" It is a people," said Samuel Adams of his countrymen, 
" who of all the people on the earth deserve most to be 
free ;" (1) and for a full year he had been maturing a plan 
by which he might elicit from the inquisitive character 
and the institutions of Kew England the means of 
restoring American liberty. Yet when he first proposed 
his great invention (2) for organizing the revolution 
through committees of correspondence to be appointed by 
the meetings of the towns, every one of his colleagues in 
the delegation from Boston opposed him. (3) Especially 
Gushing, the Speaker, dissuaded from the movement, and 
had no confidence in its success. (4) Hancock, also, who 
disapproved of what seemed to him rash measures, joined 
with three or four others of the selectmen of Boston ; and 
they rejected the prayer of the first petition (6) for a 
Boston town-meeting. 

Despondency was a state of mind unknown to Samuel 
Adams. His stern will seemed guided by light from an 
eternal and tmfailing source, and never faltered. " Ame- 
rica may assert her rights by resolves," said Gushing ; 
" but before enforcing them, she must wait to grow more 
powerful." " We are at a crisis," it was answered ; " this 

18 the moment to decide whether our posterity shall 
inherit liberty or slavery." 

A new petition, signed by one hundred and six inha- 
bitants, (6)— explaining how the judges would be corrupted 
into political partisans by their complete dependence— 

fl) Samiiel Adams to Arthur Lee, 3 Nov. 1773. 

(2) '* This meeting^ was brought on with an intention to raise a general 
t&me.** Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 3 Nov. 1772. 

(3) Samuel Cooper to B. Franklin, 15 March, 1773. Boston Gazette, 
Nov. 1772. 

(4) Cushing's Statement to Hutchinson, in Hutchinson to John Pownall, 

19 April, 1773. 

(5) Hutchinson's History, iii. 36l . 

(6) Boston Gazette, 26 Oct. 1772 j 9l6, 2, 3. 
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prevailed with the flelectmen, and a meeting of Boiton 
was summoned for the 28th of October. 

The day came. " We must now strike a home blow," 
said the boldest, *' or sit down under the yoke of tyranny. 
The people in every town must instruct their represen- 
tatives to send a remonstrance to the king of Great 
Britain, and assure him (unless their liberties are imme- 
diately restored whole and entire), they will form aa 
independent commonwealth, after the example of the 
Dutch provinces ; and offer a free trade to all nations. 
Should any one province begin the example, the other 
provinces will follow; and Great Britain must comply 
with our demands, or sink under the united force of the 
French and Spaniards. This is the plan that wisdom and 
Providence point out to preserve our rights, and this 
alone." (1) 

Towards executing that design, Adams moved with 
calm and undivided purpose, conducting public measures 
with a caution that left no step to be retraced. The 
attendance at Faneuil Hidl was not ffreat;(2) the town 
only raised a committee to inquire of tne governor, if the 
judges of the province had become the stipendiaries of 
the Crown, after which it adjourned for two aays. " This 
country," said Samuel Adams, in the interval, ^'mnst 
shake off its intolerable burdens at all events ; every day 
strengthens our oppressors, and weakens us ; if each town 
would declare its ^ense, our enemies could not divide 
us ;"(3) and he urged on Elbridge Gerry, of Marblehead, 
to convoke the citizens of that port. 

As the governor refused to answer the inquiry of the 
town, they next asked that he would allow the General 
Assembly to meet on the day to which it had been pro^ 
rogued; 

A determined spirit began to show itself in the coun- 
try J (4) yet when, on the 2nd of November, Boston 
reassembled, no more persons attended than on ordinaiT 
occasions. " If, in compliance with your petition,*' such 
was Hutchinson's message to them, " I should alter my 
determination, and meet the Assembly at sueh time as 
you judge necessary, I should, in effect, yield to you the 

(I) Oct. 28, 1772. An Americaa in Boston Gazette, 2 Nov. 177t; 
917, % 2. 
\2) S. Adams to A. Lee, 3 Nov. 1772. 
(3; Samuel Adams to EXbtieLgeQetr^,^ Oct. \772. 
(4; E. Gerry to S. Adams, llw\Ae\M»A, %l^o^, \Tl^» 
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exercise of that part of the prerogative. There would/* 
moreover, " be danger of encouraging the inhabitants of 
the other towns in the province to assemble from time to 
time, in order to consider of the necessity or expediency 
of a session of the General Assembly, or to debate and 
transact other matters, wEich the law, that authorizes 
towns to assemble, does not make the business of a town 
meeting."(l) 

By denying the right of the towns to discuss public 
questions of general interest, the governor placed himself 
at variance with the institution of town governments, the 
oldest, and dearest, and most essentially characteristic of 
the established rights of New England. The meeting 
road over the reply several times, and voted unanimously, 
** That its inhabitants have, ever had, and ought to have, a 
right to petition the king or his representative for the 
redress or the preventing of grievances, and to communi- 
cate their sentiments to other towns." 

Samuel Adams (2) then arose, and made that motion, 
which included the whole revolution, " that a committee 
of correspondence be appointed, to consist of twenty-one 
persons, to state the rights of the colonists, and of this 
province in particular, as men, as Christians, and as sub- 
jects, to communicate and publish the same to the several 
towns in this province, and to the world, as the sense of 

(1) Samuel Adams to Elbridge Gerry, 6 Not. 1772. 

(2) Journal of the Boston Committee of Correspondence, Book i. pagre i. 
In my account of the proceedings of this Committee, I am guided by its 
own secret journals, which have never seen the light, but are in my pos- 
session, together with a very large number of their original papers and 
drafts. The Journal is in perfect order ; the papers in a good state of pre- 
servation. Gordon, whose history of the Revolution is of great value, 
and in some parts of careful accuracy, was accustomed, before his return 
to Engluid, to seek and to minute down oral communications, and not 
sifting them severely, his volumes are not free from gossip. His account 
of the Committee of Correspondence is imperfect and erroneous. He never 
had the entire confidence of Samuel Adams and his firiends, and was never 
intrusted with a Icnowledge of their movements ; so that he had to rely on 
what he could learn of those who were as little in the secret as himself. 
The statement, i. 312, 313, that the idea of the Committee of Correspond. 
ence came firom James Warren, of Plymouth, is wholly incorrect. The 
tradition comes to me directly from 3arauel Adams through his daughter 
and the late Samuel Adams Welles, that it was not so ; and this may offset 
any opposite tradition. John Adams says, the system of Committees of 
Correspondence was the invention of Samuel Adams : so Hutchinson 
wrote. There was no doubt about it. Samuel Adams had for a year been 
brooding over the scheme. When he had matured it for execution, he 
communicated it by letters to several, among others to James Warren ; 
and the answers of the latter, which are preserved, show him to have been 
a willing fellow-labourer in carrying out the measure, '^Y^<&\i\k.^^«& v^^sx 
from having- advised, that lie at first doubted its et&ctic;; . 
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this town, with the infringements and violations thereof, 
that have been, or from time to time may be, made ; also 
requesting of each town a free communication of their 
sentiments on this subject." The end in view was a 
general confederacy a^amst the authority of Parliament; 
5ie towns of the province were to begin ; the Assembly to 
confirm their doings, and invite the other colonies to 
join.(l) 

The motion was readily adopted, but it was difficult to 
raise the committee. Cushin^, Hancock, and PhiUips, 
three of the four representatives of Boston, (2) pleaded 
private business, and refused to serve, so did Scollay and 
Austin, two of the selectmen. The name of James Otis, 
who was now but a wreck of himself, appears first on the 
list, as a tribute to former services. The two most im- 
portant members were Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren, 
the first now recognized as a "masterly statesman, "(3) 
and the ablest pditical writer in New England; the 
second, a rare combination of gentleness, with daring 
courage, of respect for law, with the all-controlling lore 
of liberty. The two men never failed each other ; the 
one growing old, the other in youthful manhood, thinking 
one set of thoughts, having one heart for their country, 
joining in one career of public policy and action ; differing 
only in this, that while Warren still clung to the hope of 
conciliation, Adams ardently desired, as well as clearly 
foresaw, the conflict for independence. 

Oh the 3rd of November, the Boston Committee of 
Correspondence met at the representatives* chamber, and 
organized itself by electing the true-hearted William 
Cooper its clerk. From that moment it constituted a 
body, called into being by the people, possessing their con- 
fidence, and exercising, as occasion demanded, the powers 
of a legislative and of an executive council. They next, 
by a unanimous vote, gave each to the others the pledge 
of " honour, not to divulge any part of the conversation 
at their meetings to anv person whatsoever, excepting 
what the committee itself should make known." 

Samuel Adams was then appointed to prepare the 

(1) Hutchinson to a friend in England, I sappose, Sir Frands Bernard, 
14 June, 1773. " I liad the fullest evidence," &c. &c, 

(2) S. Cooper to B. Franklin, 15 March, 1773 j Franklin, viii. 37 j Hutch- 
inson to John Pownall, 19 April, 1773; Boston Gazette, 918, 3, 2, andotber 
letters. 

(3) John Adams : Works, iv. St. 
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statement of the rights of the colonists, and Joseph 
Warren of the several grievous violations of those rights, 
while Church, who between such men could not go astray, 
was directed to draft a letter to the other towns.(l) 
Meantime Adams roused his friends throughout the pro- 
vince. No more " complaining,'* thus he wrote to James 
Warren, of Plymouth ; " it is more than time to be rid of 
both tyrants and tyranny;" and explaining "the leading 
steps *' which Boston had taken, he entreated the co-ope- 
ration of the old colony. 

The flame caught. (2) Plymouth, Marblehead,(3) Eox- 
bury,(4) Cambridge, prepared to second Boston. " God 
grant," cried Samuel Adams, " that the love of liberty, 
and a zeal to support it, may enkindle in every town." 
" Their scheme of keeping up a correspondence through 
the province," wrote Hutchinson, in a letter which was 
li^d before the king,(5) "is such a foolish one, that it 
must necessarily make them ridiculous." (6) 

After the report of the Boston committee was prepared, 
Otis was appointed to present it to the town. (7) As they 
chose on this last great occasion of his public appearance 
to name him with the honours of precedence, history 
may express satisfaction, that he whose eloquence first 
awakened the thought of resistance, should have been 
able to lend his presence and his name to the final move- 
ment for union. He was a man of many sorrows, familiar 
with grief, as one who had known nothing else. Of all 
who have played a great part in Americ^ afiairs, his 
existence was the least enlivened by joy. The burden of 
his infirmities was greater than he could bear, so that he 
sank under their weight ; his fine intellect became a ruin, 
which reason wandered over, but did not occupy, and by 
its waning light showed less the original beauty of the 
structure than the completeness of its overthrow. The 
remainder of his life was passed in seclusion ; years after- 
wards, when his country's mdependence had been declared, 
but not for him, he stood one summer's day in the porch 
of the farm-house, which was his retreat, watchmg a 

(1) Journals of the Committee of Correspondence, 3 Not. 1773. 

(2) James Warren, of Plymouth, to S. Adams, 8 Nov. 1772. 

(3; Elbridgre Gerry to S. Adams, 10 Nov. 1772, and 17 Nov. 1772. 

(4) S. Adams to Elbridgre Gerry, U Nov. 1772. 

(5) Dartmouth to Hutchinson, 6 Jan. 1773. 

(6) Hutchinson to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 13 Nov. 1772. 

(7 J "Samuel Adams had prepared a long report, but he let Otis appear 
in it." Hut<?hi2Uon to Gage, 7 March, 1773. 
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sudden shower. One flash, and only one, was seen in the 
sky; one bolt fell, and, harming nothing else, struck 
James Otis, so that all that was mortal of him perished. 
This is he who claimed the ocean as man's £ree highway, 
and persuaded to an American union. 

On Friday, the 20th of November, Boston, in a legal 
town meeting in Faneuil Hall, received" the report of their 
committee. Among the natural rights of the colonists, 
they claimed a right to life, to liberty, to property— a 
right to support and defend these ; in case of intolerable 
oppression to change allegiance for their sake ; to resume 
them, if they had ever been renounced ; to rescue and 
preserve them sword in hand. 

The grievances of which they complained, were the 
assumption by the British Parliament of absolute power 
in all cases whatsoever ; the exertion of that power to 
raise a revenue in the colonies without their consent ; the 
appointment of oflBcers unknown to the charter to collect 
the revenue ; the investing these officers with unconstitu- 
tional authority ; the supporting them by fleets and armies 
in time of peace ; the establislmient of a civil list out of 
the unconstitutional revenue even for the judges whose 
commissions were held only during pleasure, and whose 
decisions affected property, liberty, and life ; the o^pres* 
sive use of royal instructions ; the enormous extension of 
the power of the Vice Admiralty Courts ; the infringement 
of the right derived from God and nature, to make use of 
their skiH and industry, by prohibiting or restraining the 
manufacture of iron, of hats, of wool ; the violence of 
authorizing persons in the colonies to be taken up under 
pretence of certain offences, and carried to Great Britain 
for trial ; the claim of a right to establish a bishop and 
episcopal courts, without the consent of the colony ; the 
frequent alteration of the bounds of colonies, followed by 
a necessity for the owners of the land to purchase fresh ' 
grants of their property from rapacious governors. " This 
enumeration,** they said, "of some of the most open 
infringements of their rights, will not fail to excite the 
attention of all who consider themselves interested in the 
happiness and freedom of mankind, and will, by every 
candid person, be judged sufficient to justify wnatever 
measures have been or may be taken to obtain redress." 

Having thus joined issue with the king and Parliament, 
the inhabitants of the to?na of Boston voted^ by meani of 
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committees of oorrespondence, to make an appeal to all 
the towns in the colony, " that the collected wisdom and 
fortitude of the whole people miffht dictate measures for 
the rescue of their happy and glorious constitution." 
" These worthy New Englanders, cried Chatham, as he 
read the report, '' ever feel as old Englanders ought 

todo.'W 

It may reasonably be asked what England was gaining 
jw the controTcrsy with America. The commissioners of 
the St«mp Office were just then settling their accounts for 
their expenses in America; which were found to have 
exceeded twelve thousand pounds, while they had received 
for revenue, almost entirely from Canada and the West 
India Islands, only about mteen hundred. (2) The result 
of the tax on tea had been more disastrous. Even in 
Boston, under the very eyes of the commissioners of the 
customs, seven-eighths of the teas (3) consumed were 
Dutch teas, and in the Southern governments, the pro- 
portion was much greater ; so that the whole remittance 
of the last year for duties on tea and wines, and other 
articles taxed indirectly, amounted to no more than eighty- 
five (4) or eighty (5) pounds ; while ships and soldiers for 
tbe support of tne collecting officers had cost some 
hundred thousands, and the East India Company had 
lost the sale of goods to the amount of two and a half 
millions of dollars annuaUy. 

England was growing weary of the fruitless strife. 
Lord North wished it at an end ; and Dartmouth, instead of 
th inking to appeal to Parliament for stringent measures, 
desired the kmg to *' reign in the affections of his people," 
and would have regarded conciliation as " the happiest 
event of his life."(6) A member of Parliament, (7) having 
discovered through John Temple, (8) that every perverse 



(1) Chatham to T. Hollis, Burton Pynsent, 3 Feb. 1773, 

(2) B. FrankUn to J. Galloway, viii. 24. 

(3) Hutchinson to Dartmouth, No. 2, 27 Oct. 1779. 

(4) Franklin's Preface of the British Editor to the Votes and Proceedings 
ci the Town of Boston. ^ • 

(5) Franklin to Galloway, 2 Dec. 1773. 

(6) Dartmouth to Hutchinson, 9 Dec. 1772. 

(7) That it was understood to be a Member of Parliament, appears from 
John Adams, who cites Franklin as his authority. Such certainly was the 
opinion of Hutchinson. "A Member of Parliament, by wh(Mn they had 
been communicated to Dr. Franklin." Hutchinson, iii. 41 g. 

(8) That Temple was privy to the plan of gettini: the letters, we know, 
from Hutchinson, and tinder his own hand. That he kept aloctf, and at 
litis time concealed his acenej in the matter, appears tcom his 9WB state- 
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" measure, and every grievance complained of took tlieir 
rise not from the British government, but were projected, 
proposed to administration, solicited and obtained by 
some of the most respectable among the Americans them- 
selves, as necessary for the welfare of that country," 
endeavoured to convince Franklin of the well-ascertained 
fact. Franklin remaining sceptical ; he returned in a few 
days with letters from Hutchmson, Oliver, and Faxton, 
written to produce coercion. These had been addressed 
to Whately, who had communicated them to Grenville, 
his patron, and through him to Lord Temple.(l) They 
had been handed about, that they might more certainly 
contribute to effect the end which their writers had in 
view ; and at Whately's death, remained in the possession 
of others. 

These, which were but very moderate specimens of 
a most persevering and most extensive correspondence of 
a like nature, Franklin was authorized to send to his 
constituents, not for publication, but to be retained for 
some months, and perused by the corresponding com- 
mittee of the legislainire, by members of the council, and 
by some few others to whom the chairman of that 
committee might think proper to show them. 

Had the conspiracy, which was thus laid bare, aimed at 
the life of a minister or the king, any honest man most 
have immediately communicated the discovery to the 
secretary of state ; to donspire to introduce into America 
a military government, and abridge American liberty, was 
a more heinous crime, of which irrefragable evidence had 
now come to lisht. Franklin, as agent of Massachusetts, 
made himself the public accuser of those whose guUt was 
now exposed ; and in an official letter sent the proofs of 
their designs to the speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, with no concealment or reservation 
but such as his informer had required. ** AH good men," 
wrote Franklin as ho forwarded the letters, " wish luu> 

ment and from that of Franklin. Franklin gave his word not to name Ui 
informer. English writers have not noticed* that the English miniBtqr 
and Hutchinson seem to have had the means of discovering the secret^ 
that the ministry discouraged inquiry, and that Temple was sabseqnentlf 
forgiven, and appointed to a good place. 

(1; Almon's Biog. Anecdotes, ii. 106 ; confirmed by the recently printed 
Grenville Papers, wliich show that Whately was accustomed to commu- 
nicate to Grenville what he received from Hutchinson. ** Anottier cor- 
respondent [t. e. Hutchinson], the same gentleman, one of whose letten 
I lately sent you," &c. &c, Grenville Pi^pers, iv. 480. 
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mony to subsist between tbe colonies and the mother 
country. My resentment against this country for its 
arbitrary measures in governing us, has been exceedingly 
abated, since my conviction by these papers that those 
measures were projected, advised, and called for by men 
of character among ourselves. I think they must have 
the same effect with you. As to the writers, when I find 
them bartering away the liberties of their native country 
for posts, negotiating for salaries and pensions extorted 
from the people, and, conscious of the odiimi these might 
be attended with, calling for troops to protect and secure 
the enjoyment of them ; when 1 see them exciting jea- 
lousies in the Crown, and provoking it to wrath agamst 
80 great a part of its most faithful subjects ; creating 
enmities between the different countries of which the 
empire consists ; occasioning a great expense to the old 
country, for suppressing or preventing imaginary rebel- 
lions in the new, and to the new counti^ for the payment 
of needless gratifications to useless officers and enemies ; 
I cannot but doubt their sincerity even in the political 
principles they profess, and deem them mere time-servers, 
seeking their own private emoluments, through any 
quantity of public mischief ; betrayers of the interest not 
of their native country only, but of the government they 
pretend to serve, and of the whole English empire." (I) 

While the letters were on their way, the towns in the 
province were just coming together under the impulse 
ffom Boston, ihe people of Marblehead, whose fishermen 
were all returned from their annual summer's excursion 
to the Grand Banks, at a full meeting, with but one dis- 
Bentient, expressed " their unavoidable disesteem and 
reluctant irreverence for the British Parliament ;" their 
sense of the " great and uncommon kind of grievance," of 
being compelled "to carry the produce of Spain and 
Portogal, received for their fish, to Great Britain, and 
there paying duties ;" how " justly they were incensed at 
the unconstitutional, unrighteous proceedings " of minis- 
ters, how they "detested the name of a Hulsborough ;" 
how ready they were to " unite for the recovery of their 
violated rights ;" and like Eoxbury (2) and Pkmouth, (3) 
they appointed their committee.(4) Warren, of Plymouth, 

(1) B. Fraiiklin to T. Cashlnp, 2 Dec. 1772. 

(2) S. Adams to James Warren, 37 Nov. 1772, and Journals. ^ , ^ ^ 

(3) Journals of C. C. i. 7. (4) Journals of C. C. i. fi« 4. 

VOL. in. X 
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exerted himself diligently, but despondingly. *' The 
towns," said he, " are dead ; and cannot be raised without 
a miracle."(l) " I ^^ very sorry to find in you the least 
approach towards despair," answered Adams. " Nil des- 
perandum is a motto for you and me. All are not dead ; 
and where there is a spark of patriotic fire we will rekindle 
it." The patriot's noble confidence was justified.(2) In 
Plymouth itself " there were ninety to one to fight Great 
Britain."(3) 

The people of Cambridge, in a full meeting, were 
*' much concerned to maintain and secure their own inra- 
luable rights, which were not the gift of kings, but pur- 
chased with the precious blood and treasure of their 
ancestors ;" and they " discovered a glorious spirit like 
men determined to be free." Boxbury, which had moved 
with deliberation, found " the rights of the colonists fully 
supported and warranted by the laws of God and nature, 
the New Testament and the charter of the province." 
** Our pious forefathers," said they, " died with the 
pleasing hope, that we their children should live free ! let 
none, as they will answer it another day, disturb the 
ashes of those heroes by selling their birthright." 

On Monday, the 28th of December, towns were in 
session from the banks of the Kennebec (4) to Buzzard's 
Bay. (5) The people of Charlestown beheld their own 
welfare " and the fate of unborn millions in suspense." 
" It will not be long," said Rochester, " before our assem- 
bling for the cause of liberty will be determined to be 
riotous, -and every attempt to prevent the flood of des- 
potism from overflowing our land will be deemed open 
rebellion." Woolwich, " an infant people in an infant 
country," did not " think their answer perfect in spelling 
or the words placed," yet hearty good feeling got the 
better of their false shame. (6) Does any one ask who had 
precedence in proposing a union of the colonies, and a war 
lor independence P The thoughts were the oflBpring of . 
the time ; and were in every patriot's breast. It were aa i 

(1) James Warren, of Plymouih, to Samuel Adams, 8 Dec. 1772. 

(2) Samuel Adams to James Warren, 9 Dec. 1772. 

(3) Judge Oliver, of Middleborough, to Hutchinson, 16 Dec. 1772. 

(4) Proceedings of the Town of Woolwich, in Journals of the Committee 
of Correspondence, 240. 

(5) Proceedings of the Town ofRochester, Original Papers, 773. JquixibI 
C.C. 108. 

(O; Original Papers, lOOS. Journal of C. C. iii. 243. 
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Well to ask wKich tree in the forest is tlie earliest to feel 
tLe genial influence of the reviving year. The first official 
utterance of revolution did not spring from a congress of 
the colonies, or the future chiefs of the republic ; from 
the rich who falter, or the learned who weigh and debate. 
The people of the little interior town of Pembroke, in 
Plymouth county, unpretending husbandmen, full of the 
glory of their descent from the pilgrims, concluded a clear 
statement of their grievances, with the prediction, that " if 
the measures so justly complained of were persisted in, 
and enforced by fleets and armies, they must, they will, 
in a little time issue in the total dissolution of the union 
between the mother country and the colonies." (1) And, 
in a louder tone, the freemen of Gloucester, accustomed to 
thoughts as free as the ocean which dashes on their bold 
shore, and brave as became men who from childhood had 
in their small fishing-boats rode the breakers without 
fear, declared their readiness to stand for their rights and 
liberties, which were dearer to them than their lives, and 
to join with all others in an appeal to the Great Lawgiver, 
not doubting of success according to the justice of their 
cause. (2) 

Salisbury, a small town on the Merrimack, counselled 
an American union. (3) Ipswich, in point of numbers (4) 
the second town in the province, advised " that the colo- 
nies in general, and the inhabitants of their province in 
particular, should stand firm as one man, to support and 
maintain all their just rights and privileges."(5) In the 
course of December, the earl of Chatham was reading 
several New England writings " with admiration and 
love ;" among others an election sermon by Tucker, in 
which he found " the divine Sydney rendered practical, 
and the philosophical Locke more demonstrative ;" (6) and 
on the very same day, the people of the little town of 
Chatham, at the extremity of Cape Cod, were declaring 
their " civil and religious principles to be the sweetest 

(1) Votes and Resolves of Pembroke, 28 Dec. 1772, in Journals of C. C. 
i. 44. Compare Wedderbum on Pembroke, in his Speech against 
FktuUdin. 

(2) Journals of the Committee, i. 67. Origrinal Papers, 361. 

(3) Original Papers, 815. 

(4) CommitteeofBostontoCommitteeof Ipswich, 8 Jan. 1773: Original 
Papers, 446 ; Journal of C. C. y. 364. 

(5) Votes and Proceedings of the Town of Ipswich, 28 Dec. 1773, ia 
Journal C. C. 50 ; Original Papers, 441. 

(6) Chatham to T. HoUis, 29 JDec. 1779. 

X 2 
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and essential part of their lives, without which the 
remainder was scarcely worth preserrine." (1) 

" They succeed," wrote Hutchinson, plaintively ;(2) and 
he caUed for aid from Parliament, ^ut the excitement 
increased still more, when it became known, that Thurlow 
and Wedderbum had reported the burning of the Gcupee 
to be a crime of a much deeper dye than piracy,(3) and that 
the king, by the advice of Ms Privy Council, had ordered 
its authors and abettors to be delivered to Eear- Admiral 
Montagu, and, with the witnesses, brought for " condign 
, punishment'* to England. To send an American across 
the Atlantic for triid for his life, was an intolerable viola- 
tion of justice ; Hutchinson urged what wag worse, to 
abrogate the Bhode Island charter. In this* hour of 
greatest peril, the men of Ehode Island, by the hands of 
Darius Sessions, ikeir deputy-governor, and Stephen 
Hopkins, their chief justice, appealed to Samuel Aoanui 
for advice. And he answered immediately, that the occa- 
sion " should awaken the American oolomes, and again 
unite them in one band ; that an attack upon the libemes 
of one colony was an attack upon the liberties of all, and 
that therefore in this instance all should be ready to yield 
fts8istance."(4) 

Employing this event also to contribute to the great 
purpose of a general union, the Boston committee, as the 
year went out, were " encouraged by the people's thorough 
understanding of their civil and rehgious rights and liber- 
ties, to trust m God, that a day was hastening when tha 
efforts of the colonists would be crowned with success, 
and the present generation furnish an example of public 
virtue, worthj^ the imitation of all posterity." 
In a like spirit the new and eventful year of 1773 was 
rung in by the men of Marlborough. " Death," said 
^J ' they tmanimously on the 1st of January, " is more 
eligible than slavery. A freebom people are not required 
by the religion of Jesus Christ to submit to tyranny, but 
niay make use of such power as God has given them to 

(1) Proceedings of Chatham, Original Papers, 269; Journal of C. C. 
ii. 118. 

(2) Hutchinson to R. Jackson, 8 Dec. 1772; and to John PownaQ, Be- 
membrancer, l776>ii- 60. 

(3) Dartmouth to Hutchinson, 4 Sept. 1772. Same to Wajoton, Goyemor 
of Bhode Island, 4 Sept. 1772. 

(4) Darius Sessions, Steplieii'Eo^\ina« SOcaiColet and Moaea Browo, to 
£^amuei Adams, Froyideuce, 25 Dec. \77^* MBsatf %'9j^jL'i ,^\)«&. 
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recover and support their laws and liberties." And advis- 
ing all the colonies to prepare for war, they " implored 
the Euler above the skies, that he would make bare 
his arm in defence of his church and people, and let 
Israel go/' 

** As we are in a remote wilderness corner of the earth, 
we know but little," said the farmers of Lenox ; but they 
were certain that neither nature nor the God of nature 
required them to crouch, " Issachar-like, between the two 
burdens " of poverty and slavery. " We prize our liber- 
ties so highly," thus the men of Leicester with the dis- 
tricts of Spencer and Paxton spoke modestly and sincerely, 
" that we think it our duty to risk our lives and fortunes 
in defence thereof." ** For that spirit of virtue which 
induced your town, at so critical a day, to take the lead in 
BO good a cause," wrote the town of Petersham, " our 
admiration is heightened, when we consider your being 
exposed to the first e£forts of power. The time may come, 
when you may be driven from your goodly heritage ; if 
that should be the case, we invite you to share with us in 
our small supplies of the necessaries of life ; and should 
we still not be able to withstand, we are determined to 
retire, and seek repose amongst the inland aboriginal 
natives, with whom we doubt not but to find more 
humanity and brotherly love than we have lately received 
from our mother country." " We join with the town of 
Petersham," was the reply of Boston, " in preferring a 
life among the savages to the most splendid condition of 
slavery ; but Heaven will bless the imited efibrts of a 
brave people." 

** It is only some people in the Massachusetts Bay 
making a great clamour, in order to keep their party 
alive," wrote time-servers to Dartmouth, (1) begging for 
further grants of salaries, and blind to the awakening of 
a nation. Samuel Adams, who thoroughly understood 
the people of New England, predicted ** a most violent 
political earthquake through the whole British empire." (2) 
" This unhappy contest between Britian and America," 
he continued, " will end in rivers of blood ; but America 
may wash her hands in innocence." And informing £>hode 
Island of the design of '' administration to get their 

(1) W. FranWin to Dartmouth, No, 4, 6 Jan. J 773. Cortland SWrnwa^^ 
Petition for a salaxy from tbe Crown. 
(3) Samuel Adams to Parius SesslODS, a Joa. VJIZ^ 
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charter vacated," he advised them to nuike delav, without 
conceding any of their rights ; and to address the Assem- 
blies of wl the other colonies for support.(l) 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

VIEGINIi. CONSOLIDATES UKION. 

1773. 

On the 6th of January, the day on which the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts assembled at Boston, the affairs of 
America were under consideration in England. The king, 
who read even the semi-official letters in which Hutchin- 
son described the Boston Committee of Correspondence 
as in part composed of " deacons " and " atheists," and 
** blackhearted fellows, whom one would not choose to 
meet in the dark," (2) " very much approved the temper 
and firmness " of his governor, and was concerned lest 
"the inhabitants of Boston should be deluded into acts of 
disobedience, and the most atrocious criminality towards 
individuals ;" he found " consolation " in the assurance 
that " the influence of the malignant spirits was daily 
decreasing," and " that their mischievous tenets were held 
in abhorrence by the generality of the people." (3) But 
already eighty towns or more, (4) includm^ almost every 
one of the larger towns, had cnosen their committees; 
and Samuel Adams was planning how to effect a union of 
all the colonies in Congress.(5) When the Assembly 
met, (6) the speaker transmitted the proceedings of the 

(1) Compare Joseph Ward to Ezra Stiles, Boston, 2 Jan. 1773. 

(2) Hutchinson to Secretary Pownall, J 3 Nov. 1772. That this Letter 
was read by the King, appears from Dartmouth to Hutchhison, 6 Jan. 1773. 

(3) Dartmouth to Hutchinson, 6 Jan. 1773. 

(4) Hutchinson to a person unnamed, probably R. Jackson, 19 Feb. 1773. 
Same to I. Mauduit, 21 Feb. 1773; same to Dartmouth, 22 Feb. 1773; same 
to Gen. Mackay, 23 Feb. 1773 ; same to Sir Francis Bernard, 23 Feb. 1773. 

(5) Hutchinson to Dartmouth, l6 Sept. 1773: " The hint of a Congress 
is nothhig new ; it is what they have been aiming at the two last sesi^ns." 
Same to same, 7 Jan. 1773 ; Hutchinson to a person not named, 19 Feb. 
IT73i same to I. Mauduit, ^\ ¥eb. 1773 i same to General Mackay, SS Feb. 
J7T3. 

(0) Hutchinson to JohnPoNm»3;i,^4'EOo,\17^» 
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town of Boston for organizing the provincial committees 
of correspondence to Eicliard Henry Lee, of Virginia. (1) 

The governor, in his speech to the two houses, with 
ealculatmg malice summoned them to admit or disprove 
the supremacy of Parliament. The disorder in the go- 
vernment he attributed to the denial of that supremacy, 
which he undertook, to establish by arguments derived 
from the history of the colony, its charter, and English 
law. ** I know of no line," he said, " that can be drawn 
between the supreme authority of Parliament and the 
total independence of the colonies. It is impossible there 
should be two independent legislatures in one and the 
same state." And " is there," he asked, " anything which 
we have more reason to dread than independence P" He 
therefore invited the legislature to adhere to his principles 
or convinoe him of his error. Elated with vanitv, he was 
sure in any event of a victory ; for if they should disown 
the opinions of the several towns, he would gain glory in 
England ; if they should avow them, then, said he m a 
letter which was to go straight to the king, " I shall be 
enabled to make apparent the reasonableness and necessity 
of coercion, and justify it to all the world." (2) 

The speech was printed and industriously circulated in 
England ; and for a short time made an impression on 
the minds of many not well acquainted with tne dispute. 
His hearers in Boston saw his indiscretion, and Samuel 
Adams prepared to " take the fowler in his own snare.*' (3) 
No man in the province had reflected so much as he on 
the question of the legislative power of Parliament ; no 
man nad so early arrived at the total denial of that power. 
Eor nine years he had been seeking an opportunity of 
promulgating that denial as the opinion of the Assembly ; 
and caution had always stood in his way. At last the 
opportunity had come, and the Assembly, with one con- 
sent, placed the pen in his hand. 

Meantime, the towns of Massachusetts were still vi- 
brating from the impulse giv^n by Boston. " The swords 
which we whet and orightened for our enemies are not yet 

(1 ) The letter of Gushing seems to be lost j its purport appears from the 
unpublished answer of R. H. Lee to T. Cushing, Lee HaU, Potomack, 
Virginia, 13 Feb. 1/73. _ , 

(2) Hutchmson to John PownaU, Jan. 1773, in his Letter Book ; and 
compare Hutchinson to John Pownall, Jan. 1773, in RemembraAQer for 
J776, ii. 60. 

(3) Franklu) to T. Cushmg, 9 March, 1773 •, — V\ii, "^'S, 
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grown rusty," wrote the town of Gorliam.(l) " We offer 
our lives as a sacrifce in the glorious cause of liberty, *' 
was the response of Kittery. " We will not sit down 
easy," voted Shirley, " until our rights and libertiea are 
restored." (2) The people of Medfield would also " have 
a final period put to tnat most cruel, inhuman, and un- 
christian practice, the slave-trade." (3) Acton snokeout 
concisely and firmly. " Prohibiting slitting-mills," said 
South Hadley, " is similar to the Philistines prolubiting 
smiths in Israel, and shows we are esteemed by our 
brethren as vassals." " We think ourselves obliged to 
emerge from our former obscurity, and speak our minds 
with freedom," declared Lunenburg, " or our posterity may 
otherwise rise up and curse us." " We of this place are 
unanimous," was the message from Pepperell; "our re- 
sentment riseth against those who dare mvade our natural 
and constitutional rights." With one voice they named 
Captain William Prescott to be the chief of their com- 
mittee of correspondence ; and no braver heart beat in 
Middlesex than nis. Lynn called for a provincial conven- 
tion ; Stoneham invited the sister colonies to harmony ; 
Danvers would have " strict union of all the provinces on 
the continent." " Digressions from compacts," said the 
men of Prince town, " lessen the connection between the 
mother country and the colonies." 

South Carohna, too remote for immediate concert, was 
engaged in the same cause. They marked their affection 
for Kawlins Lowndes, one of their discarded judges, and 
"in great esteem throughout the province," by electing 
him the speaker of their Assembly. The governor 
" directed the Assembly to return to their house and 
choose another;" but they persisted in their first choice. 
In consequence, Montagu prorogued them, and did it in 
so illegal a manner, that, as a remedy, he dissolved them 
by a proclamation, and immediately issued writs for choos- 
ing a new House ; (4) thus carrying the subject home to 
the thoughts of every voter in the province. 

This controversy was local ; the answers of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts to its governor's challenge woidd 

(1) Orij^inal Paperg, 377. 7 Jftn. 1773. Original Papers, 455. 

(2) Shirley to Boston Com. 11 Jan. 1773. 

(3) Proceedings of the town of Newfield, 28 Dec. 1772, and II Jan. 1773; 
Original Papers, 602. 

C4) Lord Charles Montagu to the Secretary of State, 21 Jan. 1773 1 
Charles Garth to Committee olSo\jttiC«coto»i,^^lft\».Yn^, 
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be of general importance ; tliat of the Council, drafted by 
Bowdoin, clearlj traced the existing discontents to the 
acts of Parliament subjecting the colonies to taxes with- 
out their consent. The remoyal of this original cause 
would remove its effects. Supreme or unlimited authority 
can with fitness belong only to the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse ; from the nature ana end of government, the su- 
preme authority of every government is limited; and 
from the laws of England, its constitution and the pro- 
vincial charter, it was shown that the limits of that 
authority did not include the levying of taxes within the 
province. Thus the Council conceded nothing, and at the 
same time avoided a conflict with the opinions of Chatham, 
Camden, and Shelbume. 

The House in their reply, which Samuel Adams, familiar 
with the opinions of lawyers, and especially aided by the 
sound legal knowledge of Hawley, had constructed with 
his utmost skill at sarcasm, and which, after two days* 
debate, (1) was unanimously adopted and carried up oy 
its author, chose a different mode of dealing with the 
governor's positions. (2) Like the Council, they traced 
the disturbed state of government to taxation of the colo- 
nists by Parliament ; Tbut as to the supremacy of that 
body, they took the governor at his word. " R is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible," they a^eed, " to draw a line of 
distinction Detween the universal authority of Parliament 
over the colonies and no authority at all ; " and laying out 
all their strength to prove the only point that Hutchinson's 
statement required to be proved, mat that authority was 
not universal, they opened the door to his own inference. 
" If there be no such line," said they, " between the 
supreme authority of Parliament and the total independ- 
ence of the colonies, then, either the colonies are vassals 
of the Parliament, or they are totally independent. As it 
cannot be supposed to have been the intention of the 
parties in the compact, that one of them should be reduced 
to a state of vassalage, the conclusion is, that it was their 
sense, that we were thus independent." " But it is im- 
possible," the governor had insisted, " that there should 
be two independent legislatures in one and the same 

(1) From an original MS. rough record of the doings of the House, in 
my possession. 

(2) For the authorship of the paper, see the contempQt«nr ^'^^'^ ^ 
Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 23 Feh. 177^. 
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state." " Then," replied the House, *' the colonies were 
by their charters made distinct states from the mother 
country." " Although there may be but one bead, the 
king," Hutchinson had said, " yet the two legislative 
bodies will make two governments as distinct as the king' 
doms of England and Scotland before the union." ** Very 

^ true, may it please your excellency," replied the House ; 
** and if they interfere not with each other, what hinders 
but that, bemg united in one head and sovereign, they 
mav live happily in that connection, and mutually support 
and protect each other P " 

" But is there anything," the governor had asked, 
** which we have more reason to dread than independ- 
ence P " And the House answered, " There is more 
reason to dread the consequences of absolute, uncontrolled 
power, whether of a nation or of a monarch." " To draw 
the line of distinction," they continue, " between the 
supreme authority of Parliament and the total independ- 
ence of the colonies would be an arduous undertaking, 
and of very great importance to all the other colonies ; 
and therefore, could we conceive of such a line, we should 
be unwilling to propose it, without their consent in 
Congress." 

ELaving thus won an unsparing victory over the logic of 
Hutchinson by accepting all his premises and fitting to 
them other and apter conclusions, they rebuked the go- 
vernor for having reduced them to the alternative, either 
of appearing by silence to acquiesce in his sentiments, or 
of freely discussing the supreme authority of Parliament. 
The governor was overwhelmed with confusion. He 
had intended to drive them into a conflict with Parliament j 
and they had denied its supremacy by implication from 
his own premises, in a manner that could brmg censure on 
no one but himself. 

During this controversy, a commission, composed of 
Admiral Montagu, the vice-admiralty judge at Boston, 
the chief justices of Massachusetts, if ew York, and New 

' Jersey, and the governor of Ehode Island, met at New- 
port to inquire into the affair of the Gaspee. Deputy 
Governor Sessions and Stephen Hopkins, formerly go- 
vernor, now chief justice, were the two pillars on which 
Hhode Island liberty depended. They notified the com- 

zniflsioners that there luad been, no neglect of duty or con- 

uirance on the part o£ t\v© ^ToVmcvil ^^-s^^iicaiRTit \ from 
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wliicli ifc followed that the presence of the special court 
was as unnecessary as it was alarming. 

The Assembly havmg met at East Greenwich to watch 
the commissioners, the governor laid before it his instruc- 
tions to arrest offenders, and send them for trial to 
England. The order excited general horror and indig- 
nation. The chief justice asked directions how he should 
act. The Assembly referred him to his discretion. 
'* Then," said Hopkms, in the presence of both Houses, 
" for the purpose of transportation for trial, I will neither 
apprehena any person by my own order, nor suffer any 
executive officers in the colony to do it." (1) " The people 
would not have borne an actual seizure of persons," which 
"nothing but an armed force could have effected." TTie 
attempt would have produced a crisis. (2) 

^ The commissioners elicited nothing, and adjourned with 
bitterness in their hearts. Smyth, the chief justice of 
New Jersey, who had just been put on the civil list, 
threw all blame on the popular government of Rhode 
Island.(3) Horsmanden advised to take away the charter 
of that province, and of Connecticut also, and consolidate 
the " twins in one royal government." (4) Yet Connec- 
ticut, the land of steady habits, was at that day the most 
orderly and auietly-govemed people in the world ; and 
the charter of Bhode Island, m spite of all its enemies, 
had vitality enough to outlast the unreformed Hous^ of 
Commons. 

The bold doctrines of Massachusetts gained grotmd, 
and extended to other colonies. (5) Hutchinson was em- 
barrassed by the controversy which he had provoked, and 
would now willingly have ended. Meantime the House 
made the usual grants to the justices of the Superior 
Court ; but (6) the governor refased his assent, because 
he expected warrants for their salaries from the king. (7) 
The House replied : (8) " "No judge who has a due regard 

(1) Ezra stiles to Rev. Wm. Spencer, Newport, 16 Feb. 1773. A very 
long and carefully prepared letter. 

(2) Sessions, Hopkins, Cole, and Brown, to S. Adams, Providence, 
16 Feb. 1/73. 

(3) Smyth to Dartmouth, 8 Feb. 1773- 

(4) Chief Justice Horsmanden, of New York, toi:x>rd Dartmouth, 20 Feb. 
1773. 

(5) W. S. Johnson to John Pownall, 27 Feb. 1773. W. S. Johnson to 
R. Jackson, 26 Feb. 1773. 

(6) Message from the House, 3 Feb. 1773 ; Bradford, 365, 
) Message to the House, 4 Feb. % 
» Message trom the House, 13 Feb. 



(7) : 
(8)i 
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to justice, or even to his own character, would choose to 
be placed under such an undue bias as they must be under 
by accepting their salaries of the Crown. We are more 
and more convinced that it has been the design of 
Administration totally to subvert the constitution, and 
introduce an arbitrary government into this province; 
and we cannot wonder that the apprehensions of this 
people are thoroughly awakened." The towns of Massa- 
chusetts were all the while continuing their meetings. 
" The judges," said the men of Ea8tham,(l) " must reject 
the detestable plan with abhorrence, if they would have 
their memories blessed." " We deny the parliamentary 
power of taxing us, being without the realm of England 
and not represented there," declared Stoughtenham.(2) 
" Let the colonies stand firm as one man," voted Win- 
chendon.(3) "Divine Providence and the necessity of 
things may call upon us and all the colonies to make our 
last appeal," (4) wrote the farmers who dwelt on the bleak 
hills of New Salem. 

Yet Hutchinson seemed compelled to renew his discus* 
sion with the legislature, and in a long argument, which 
contained little that was new, endeavoured to prove that 
the colony of Massachusetts was holden as feudatory of 
the Imperial Crown of England, and was therefore under 
the government of the king's laws and the king's court 
Agam, Bowdoin, for the Council, with still greater clear- 
ness, affirms that parliamentary taxation is unconstitu- 
tional, because imposed without consent ; again, Samuel 
Adams, for the House, aided briefly, in Hawley's tempo- 
rary absence, by the strong natural powers and good 
knowledge of the laws of John Adams, proves, from the 
governor's own premises, that Parliament has no supre- 
macy over the colonjr, because the feudal system admits 
no idea of the authority of Parliament. 

At the same time, both parties looked bejond the pro- 
vince for aid. Hutchinson sought to intimidate his anta- 
gonists by telling them " that the English nation would 
be roused, and could not be withstood," — that " Parlia- 
ment would, by some means or other, maintain its supre- 
macy." (5) To his correspondents in England he sent 

(1) Origrinal Papers, 322 j 24 Feb. 1773. 

(2) Journals of C. C. 427. (3) Joomala of C. C. «75. 
Li) Original papers, 673. 

15) Hutchinson to J. Pownall, 24 Feb. 3 to Gov. FowxiaU« 33 Fob. 1778i 
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word what measures should be chosen ; advising a change 
in the political organization of towns ; (1) a prohibition of 
the commerce of Bo8ton,(2) and the option to the province 
between submission and the forfeiture of their right8.(3) 
" I wish," said he, " government may be convinced that 
something is necessary to be done." " We want a full 
persuasion that Parliament will maintain its supremacy at 
all events." " Without it, the opposition here will tri- 
umph more than ever." 

The people, on their part, drew from their institution 
of committees of correspondence throughout the province 
the hope of a union of all the colonies. " Some future 
congress," said they, " will be the glorious source of the 
salvation of America ; the Amphictyons of Greece, who 
formed the diet or great council of the states, exhibit an 
excellent model for the rising Americans." (4) 

Whether that great idea should become a reality de- 
pended on Virginia. Its legislature came together on the 
4th of March, full of the love of country. Its members 
had authentic information of the proceedings of the town 
of Boston ; and public rumours had reached them of the 
commission for inquiry into the affairs of Ehode Island. 
They had read and approved of the answers which the 
Council and the House of Massachusetts had made in 
January to the speech of Hutchinson. They formed 
themselves, therefore, into a committee of the whole 
House on the state of the colony ; and in that committee 
Dabney Carr, of Charlotte, a young statesman of brilliant 
genius, as well as of fervid patriotism, moved a series of 
resolutions for a system of intercolonial committees of 
correspondence. His plan included a thorough union of 
councils throughout the continent. If it should succeed 
and be adopted by the other colonies, America would 
stand before the world as a confederacy. The measure 
was supported by Richard Henry Lee, with an eloquence 
which never passed away from the memory of his hearers ; 
by Patrick Henry, with a still more commanding ma- 
jesty.(5) The Assembly was of one mind j and no person 
appropriated to himself praise beyond the rest. They did 

(1) Hutchinson to Israel Mauduit, Feb. 1773, and to Bernard, March, 
1773. 

(2) Hatchinson to Bernard, March, 1773. 

(3) Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 20 March, 1773. 

(4) Oration delivered at Boston, March 5, 1773, by Dr. Bei^aininChurdl. 
(p) Letter in Wirt's life of Henry, 104. 
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what greatness of mind counselled ; and the;^ did it 
quietly, as if it were but natural to them to act with mag- 
nanimity. On Friday, the I2th of March, the resolutions 
were reported to the House, and unanimously adopted. 
They appointed their committee, on which appear the 
names of Bland and Lee, of Henry, and Carr, and Jeffer- 
son. Their resolves were sent to every colony, with a 
request that each would appoint its committee to com- 
municate from time to time with that of Virginia.(l) In 
this manner Virginia laid the foundation of our union.(2) 
Massachusetts organized a province ; Virginia promoted 
a confederacy. Were the several committees but to come 
together, the world would see an American confess. 

The associates of Dabney Carr were spared for still 
further service to humanity. He himself waa cut down 
in his prime, and passed away like a shadow ; but the 
name of him, who at this moment of crisis beckoned the 
colonies onward to union, must not perish from the me- 
mory of his countrymen. 

The eflPect of these resolutions of the old dominion was 
decisive. (3) In Massachusetts they gladdened every heart. 
" Virginia and South Carolina, by their steady perse- 
verance," inspired the hope that the fire of liberty would 
spread through the continent. (4) " A congress, and then 
an assembly of states," reasoned Samuel Adams, is no 
longer " a mere fiction in the mind of a political enthu- 
siast." What though "the British nation carry lieir 
liberties to market, and sell them to the highest bidder? " 
" America," said he, repeating the words of Arthur Lee, 
— " America shall rise full-plumed and glorious from the 
mother's ashes." (6) 

A copy of the proceedings of Virginia was sent to eve^ 
town and district in Massachusetts, that " all the friends 
of American independence and freedom " (6) might wel- 
come the intelligence ; and, as one meeting after another 
echoed back the advice for a congress, they could hardly 
find words to express how their gloom had given way to 
light, and how " their hearts even leapt for joy." "We 

(1) Peyton Randolph, Circular, 19 March, J 773. 

(2) Hutchinson's Hist. iii. 393. 

(3) " Most of the colonies, if not all, will come into the like resolutions, 
and if the colonies are not soon relieved, some ima^ne a Congress will 
grow out of this measure."— T. Gushing to A. Lee, 22 April, 1773, 

(4) Samuel Adams to Richard Henry Lee, 9 April, 177s. 

(5) Samuel Adams to A. Lee, 9 April, 1773. 

(6) Original Papers, 361, 
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fe-usfc the day is not far distant,** said Cambridge, by the 
hand of Thomas Gardner, " when our rights and liberties 
shall be restored unto us, or the colonies, united as one 
man, will make their most solemn appeal to Heaven, 
and drive tyranny from these northern climes." (1) 

" The colonies must assert their liberties whenever 
the opportunity offers,*' wrote Dickinson from Pennsyl- 
vania. (2) The opportunity was nearer than bethought; 
in Enp;land Chatham saw plainly that " things were 
hastemng^ to' a crisis at Boston, and looked forward to the 
issue with very painful anxiety.*' (3) It was the king who 
precipitated tne conflict. He had no dread of the inter- 
position of France, for that power, under the ministry of 
the day, feared lest the enfranchisement of the Anglo- 
American colonies should create a dangerous rival power 
to itself,(4) and was eager to fortify the good imderstand- 
ing with England by a defensive treaty, or at least by a 
treaty of commerce.(6) Louis the Fifteenth was resolved 
at all events to avoid war. (6) 

From the time, therefore, that the representatives of 
Massachusetts avowed their legislative independence, the 
king dismissed the thought of obtaining obedience ** by 
argument and persuasion." (7) The most thorough search 
was made into every colonial law that checked or even 
seemed to check the slave-trade ; and an Act of Virginia, 
which put no more obstructions upon it than had existed 
for a generation, was negatived. (8) Parliamentary taxa- 
tion was also to be enforced. 

The continued refusal of North America to receive tea 
from England had brought distress upon the East-India 
Company, which had on hand wanting a market great 
quantities imported in the faith that that agreement could 
not hold. They were able to pay neither their dividends, 
nor their debts ; their stock depreciated nearly one-half ; 
and the government must lose their annual payment of 

(1) Committee of Correspondence of Cambridge, to Committee of Boston; 
in the handwriting: of Thos. Gardner. Original Papers in my possession. 

(2) John Dickinson to Samuel Adams, Fairhill, 10 April, 1773. 

(3) Chatham to T. Hollis, 18 April, 1773. 

(4) M^moire sur TAngleterre, in Angleterre, 502. 

(5) Dispatches of Aigoillon to de Guines, in March and April, 1773. 

(6) King to Lord North, 20 April, 1773; and King to Lord North, 
25 April, 1773. 

(7) Dartmouth to Hutchinson, 10 April, 1773. 

(8) Dartmouth to Dunmore, No. 2, 10 April, 1773 > Duxunore to Dart- 
mouth, 9 July, 1773. 
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four hundred thousand pounds. The bankraptcies, 
brought on partly by this means, gave such a shock to 
credit, as had not been experienced since the South Sea 
year ; and the great manufacturers were sufierer8.(l) The 
directors came to Parliament with an ample ccmfession of 
their humbled state, together with entreaties for assist- 
ance and relief ; and particularly praying that leave 
might be given to export teas free of all duties to Ame- 
rica and to foreign ports. Had such leave been granted in 
respect of America, it would have been an excellent com- 
mercial regulation, as well as have restored a good 
understanding to every part of the empire.(2) 

Instead of this, Lord North proposed to give to the 
Company itself the right of exporting its teas. Th« 
existing law granted on their exportation to America a 
drawback of three-fifths only of the duties paid on impor- 
tation. Lord North now offered a drawback of the 
whole. Trecothick in the committee also advised to take 
off the import duty in America of threepence the 
pound, as it produced no income to the revenue ; but the 
ministry would not listen to the thought of relieving 
America from taxation. " Then," added Trecothick in 
behalf of the East-India Company, *' as much or more 
may be brought into the revenue by not allowing a full 
exemption from the duties paid here." But Lord North 
refused to discuss the right of Parliament to tax Ame- 
rica ; insisting that no difficulty could arise, that under 
the new regulation America would be able to buy tea 
from the Company at a lower price than from any other 
European nation, and that men will always go to the 
cheapest market. (3) 

The ministry was still in its halcyon days ; no opposi^ 
tion was made even by the Whigs ; and the measure, 
which was the king's own, (4) and was designed to put 
America to the test, took effect as a law from the 10th 
day of May. (5) It was immediately followed by a most 
carefully prepared answer from the king to petitions from 

Cl) Compare Franklin to Cnsbingr, to W. Franklin, and to Ooopar. 

(2) Dake of Grafton's Autobiography, iii. 108. Tbe duke was tlien 
Lord Privy Seal, but not of the cabinet. 

(3) Charles Garth to the Committee of Correspondence of South Cuo- 
lina, London, 4 May, 1773. 

(4) B. Franklin to WiUiAm Franklin, 14 July, 1773; compare Anecdotes 
of Chatham, ii. 240, 241, 242. 

W 13 Geo. III. cloap. x^y. 
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. Massacliasetts, announcing that he " considered his 
anthority to make laws in Parliament of sufficient force 
and yalidity to bind his subjects in America in all cases 
whatsoever, as essential to the dignity of the Crown, and 
a right appertaining to the state, which it was hig duty to 
preserve entire and inviolate ;" that he, therefore, *' could 
not but be greatly displeased with the petitions and 
remonstrance in which that right was drawn into ques- 
tion ;" but that he " imputed the unwarrantable doc- 
trines held forth in the said petitions and remonstrance, 
to the artifices of a few." (1) All this while. Lord Dart- 
mouth ** had a true desire to see lenient measures 
adopted towards the colonies," (2) not being in the least 
aware, that he was drifting with the cabinet towards the 
very system of coercion against which he gave the most 
public and the most explicit pledges. 

In America men began to prepare for extreme mea- 
sures. Charles Lee, a Sritish officer on half-pay, resolved 
to devote himself *' to the cause of mankind and of 
liberty now attacked in their last and only asylum." (3) 
"Glorious Virginia," cried the legislature of Ehode 
Island, glowing with admiration for "its patriotic and 
Illustrious house of burgesses ;" and this iNew England 
province was the first to follow the example of the Old 
Dominion, by electing its conmiittees and sending its 
circular through the land. (4) 

In Massachusetts, so soon as the government for the 
year was organized, the House on the motion of Samuel 
Adams, and by a vote of one hundred and nine to four, 
expressed its gratitude to the burgesses of Virginia for 
their uniform vigilance, firmness, and wisdom, and its 
hearty concurrence in their judicious and spirited resolves. 
And then it elected its committee of correspondence, 
fifteen in number. New Hampshire and Connecticut did 
the same, so that all New England and Virginia were now 
one political body, with an organization inchoate, yet so 
perfect, that on the first emergency, they could convene a 
congress. Every other colony on the continent was sure 
to follow their example. (5) 

(1) Dartmouth to Dr. Franklin, Agent for the late Representatives of the 
Province of Massachnsette Bay; Whiteltall, a June, 1773. Dartmouth to 
Hutchinson, same date. 

(3) Grafton's Autobiography. (3) Lee to H. Gates, 6 May, 1773. 

(4) Metcalf Bowler to Speaker of the House of N. H. 15 May, 1773. 

(6) Letter of Massachusetts to the other Colonies, 3 June, 1773\ i^tAA.. 
ford, 401. 

yoL. in, T 
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"While the patriot par^ was cheered by the hope of 
union, the letters of Hutchinson and Oliver which 
Franklin had sent over to the speaker of the Massachu- 
setts Assembly, destroyed their moral power by exposing 
their duplicity. " Cool, thinking, deliberate villains ; 
malicious and vindictive, as well as ambitious and ava- 
ricious," said John Adams, who this year was chosen 
into the council but negatived by the governor. " Bone 
of our bone ; flesh of our flesh ; born and educated 
among us," cried others. Hancock, who was angry at 
being named in the correspondence, determined to lay 
bare their hypocrisy; and Cooper from the pulpit 
preached of " the old Serpent, which deceiveth the whole 
world ; but was cast out into the earth and his angels 
with him." 

The letters had circulated privately in the province for 
more than two months, when on "Wednesday the 2nd of 
June, Samuel Adams read them to the House in secret 
session. They were by no means among the worst which 
their authors had written, but they showed a thorough 
complicity with Bernard and the commissioners of the 
customs, to bring military sway into the province, and to 
abridge colonial liberties by the interposition of ParKa- 
ment. The House, after a aebate, voted by one hundred 
and one against five, " that the tendency and design of 
the letters was to subvert the constitulnion of the govern- 
ment, and to introduce arbitrary power into the province." 
" I have never wrote any public or private letter that 
tends to subvert the constitution," was Hutchinson's 
message the next day. 

The House, on the 4th, sent him a transcript of their 
proceedings, with the date of his letters that were before 
them ; and asked for copies of these and such others, as 
he should think proper to communicate. " If you desire 
copies with a view to make them public," answered Hutch- 
inson, after five days* reflection, " the originals are more 
proper for that purpose, than the copies ;" and he refused 
to communicate other letters, decdaring that it had not 
been the design of them " to subvert ttie constitution of 
the government, but, rather, to preserve it entire." (1) 
Then conscious of guilt, he by the very next packet sent 
word to his confidential friend in London, to bum such of 

(1) Message of the Governor to the Honse of Representatiyes, Jone» 
H79} in the Representations, &c. 6i. 
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his letters as might raise a clamour, for, said he, " I have 
wrote what ought not to be made pubhc." (1) 

He had written against every part of the constitution, 
the elective character of the council, the annual choice of 
the Assembly, the New-England organization of the 
towns ; had advised and solicited the total dependence of 
the judiciary on the Crown, had hinted at making the 
experiment of declaring martial law, and of abrogating 
English liberty ; had advised to the restraint of the com- 
merce of Boston and the exclusion of the province from 
the fisheries ; had urged the immediate suppression of the 
charter of Ehade Island; had for years "been begging 
for measures to maintain the supremacy of Parliament," 
by making the denial of that supremacjr a capital felouy ; 
and all for the sake of places for his family and a salary 
and a pension for himself. To corrupt pure and good and 
free political institutions of a happy country, and infuse 
into its veins the slow poison of tyranny, is the highest 
crime against humanity. And now terribly was he 
punished ! For what is life without the esteem of one's 
fellow-men P Had he been but honest, how New England 
would have cherished his memory ! Now his gray hairs, 
which should ever be kept purer than the ermine, were 
covered with shame ; his amoition was defeated, and he 
suffered all the tortures of avarice trembling for the loss 
of place. It was Hancock, (2) who, taking advantage of 
the implied permission of Hutchinson, produced to the 
House copies of the letters, which were then published 
and scattered throughout New England and the conti- 
nent. A series of resolves was adopted, expressing their 
true intent, and was followed by a petition to the king, 
that he would remove Hutchinson and Oliver for ever 
from the government. The council in like manner, irfter 
a thorough analysis of the real intent of the correspon- 
dence, joined in the same prayer. So great unanimity 
had never been known. 

Timid from nature, from age, and from an accusing 
conscience, Hutchinson bowed to the storm ; and ex- 
pressed his desire to resign. " I hope," he said, " I shall 
jiot be left destitute, to be insulted and triumphed over. 
I fall in the cause of government ; and whenever it shall 
be thought proper to supersede me, I hope for some 

(1) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, probably, 14 June, 1773. 

(2) Hutchinson to , 6 July, 1773. 

y2, 
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appointment; (1) and calumniating Franklin as one who 
wished to supplant him in the government of Massachu- 
setts, he himself made interest for Franklin's desirable 
office of deputy postmaster-general. (2) 

All the summer long the insidious letters, that had 
come to light, circulated through the province, and were 
discussed by the single-minded country people during the 
week, as they made hay or gathered in the early harvest ; 
on Sundays, the ministers discoursed on them, and poured 
out their hearts in prayers for the preservation of their 
precious inheritance of liberty. " We devote not only 
what little we have in the world," said the people of 
Pearsontown, " but even our lives to vindicate rights so 
dearly purchased by our ancestors." (3) The town of 
Abington became convinced that the boasted connection 
with Great Britain was " not worth a rush." (4) The 
natural right of mankind to improve the form of govern- 
ment under which they live, (5) was inculcated even from 
the pulpit ; and at the Time when the pope was abolishing 
the order of the Jesuits, some of the clergy of Boston 
predicted that " in fifteen years," (6) the people of America 
would mould for themselves a new constitution. 



CHAPTEE L. 

THE BOSTON TEA PilETT. 
1773. 

The East India Company, who were now by Act of 
Parliament authorized to export tea to America entirely 
duty free in England, applied to the Treasury in August 
for the necessary license. They were warned by Ameri- 
cans that their adventure (7) would end in loss, and some 
difficulties occurred in details ; but the scruples of the 

(1) Hatchinson to [R. Jackson, probably], 3 July, 1773. 

(2) Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 29 Juue, 1773. 

(3) Original Papers, 705. 

f4) Abington to Boston, 29 July, 1 773. 
(5) Hutciiinson to R. Jackson, 12 Aug. 1773. 
(fi; Hutchinson to Israel Mauduit, 23 Aug. 1773, 
i7) Lee to S. Adams, 22 Dec. 1773. 
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company were overruled by Lord North, who answered 
peremptorily, "It is to no purpose making objections, 
for the kins: ^i^l h&Ye it so. The king mean* to try the 
question with America." (1) 

The time was short ; the danger to Boston imminent ; 
resistance at all hazards was the purpose of its committee 
of correspondence ; violent resistance might become neces- 
sary ; and to undertake it without a certainty of union 
would only bring ruin on the town and on the pause. 

A congress, therefore, on " the plan of union proposed 
by Virginia,'* was the fixed purpose of Samuel Adams. 
He would have no delay; no waiting for increased 
strength ; for, said he, " when our liberty is gone, history 
and experience will teach us that an increase of inhabi- 
tants will be but an increase of slaves." Through the 
press he appealed to the continent for a congress, in order 
to insist enectually upon such terms as would not admit 
of any other authority within the colonies than that of 
their respective legislatures. (2) It was not possible to 
join issue with the king more precisely. 

The first difficulty to be overcome existed in Boston 
itself. Gushing, the speaker, who had received a private 
letter from Dartmouth, and was lulled into confiding in 
" the noble and generous sentiments " of that minister, 
advised that for the time the people should bear their 
grievances. " Our natural increase in wealth and popu- 
ktion," said he, " will in a course of years settle this 
dispute in our favour ; whereas, if we persist in denying 
the right of Parliament to legislate for us, they may think 
us extravagant in our demands, and there will be great 
danger of bringing on a rupture fatal to both countries." 
He thought the redress of grievances would more surely 
come " if these high points about the supreme authority 
of Parliament were to fall asleep." (3) Against this feeble 
advice the Boston committee of correspondence aimed at 
the union of the province, and " the confederacy of the 
whole continent of America." They refused to waive the 
claim of right, which could only divide the Americans in 

(1) Almon*s Anecdotes and Speeches of the Earl of Chatham, ch. xli. 
Compare also B. Franklin to his Son William Franklin, 14 July, 1773; 
Franklin's Writings, viii. 75. 

(2) In the Boston Gazette of Monday, 13 Sept. 1773 j on second page, 
1st and 2nd column, 962, 2, 1, and 2. Hutchinson to Partmouth, 23 Sept. 
1773. 

(3) T. Cushlng^ to Arthur Lee, 20 Sept. 1773. 
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sentiment and confuse their counsels. "What oppres- 
sions,* * they asked in their circular to all the other towns, 
" may we not expect in another seven years, if through a 
weak credulity, while the most arbitrary measures are 
still persisted in, we should be prevailed upon to submit 
our rights, as the patriotic farmer expresses it, to the 
tender mercies of me ministry? Watchfulness, unity, 
and harmony are necessary to the salvation of ourselves 
and posterity from bondage. We have an animatmg con- 
fidence in the Supreme Disposer of events, that Bte will 
never suffer a sensible, brave, and virtuous people to be 
enslaved." (1) 

Sure of Boston and its committee, Samuel Adams next 
conciliated the favouring judgment of the patriot Hawley, 
whose influence in the province was deservedly great, and 
who had shared with mm the responsibility of the mea- 
sures of the Assembly. " I submit to you my ideas at 
this time, because matters seem to me to be drawing to a 
crisis." Such were his words on the 4th and the 13th of 
October. " The present administration, even though the 
very good Lord Dartmouth is one of them, are as fixed 
as any of their predecessors in their resolution to carry 
their favourite point, an acknowledgment of the right of 
Parliament to make laws, binding us in all cases what- 
ever. Some of our politicians would have Iftie people 
believe that the administration are disposed or determined 
to have all the grievances which we complain of redressed, 
if we will only be quiet ; but this would be a fatal delusion. 
If the king himself should make any concessions, or take 
any steps, contrary to the right of Parliament, to tax us, he 
would be in danger of embroiling himself with the ministry. 
Under the present prejudices, even the recalling an instruc- 
tion to the governor is not likely to be advised. The sub- 
ject-matter of our complaint is, not that a burden greater 
than our proportion was laid upon us by Parliament; 
such a complamt we might have made without questioning 
the authority of Parliament ; but that the Parliament has 
assumed and exercised the power of taxing us. His 
majesty, in his answer to our late petitions, implies that 
the Parliament is the supreme legislature ; and that its au- 
thority over the colonies is the constitution. (2) All allow 

(1) Committee of Correspondence for the Town of Boston, Circnlar 
Letter, 21 Sept. 1773, Journals of Committee, 234, S3S. 

(2) Samuel Adams to Joseph Hawley, 4 Oct. 1773 1 in S. A. Welles, 

1. 437, 438. 
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the minister in the American department to be a good 
man. The great men in England have an opinion of us 
as being a mightily religious people; and suppose that 
we shall place an entire confidence in a minister of the 
same character. In fact, how many were filled with 
the most sanguine expectations when they heard that the 
good Lord Dartmouth was intrusted with a share in the 
administration P Yet without a greatness of mind, equal, 
perhaps superior to his goodness, it will be impossible for 
tim singly to stem the torrent ^f corruption. This re- 
quires much more fortitude than I yet believe he is 
possessed of. The safety of the Americans depends upon 
their pursuing their wise plan of union in principle and 
conduct." (1) 

Such were the thoughts which Samuel Adams un- 
bosomed to his faithful fellow-labourer. The nress,(2) 
which he directed, continued to demand an annual " Con- 
gress of American states to frame a bill of rights," or 
to "form an independent state, an American common- 
wealth." Union, then, union, was the first, the last, the 
only hope for America. Massachusetts, where the over- 
rulmg will of Samuel Adams swayed the feebler poli- 
ticians, was thoroughly united. But that was not enough ; 
** we must have a convention of all the colonies," he would 
say to his friends ; and the measure was recognised by 
the royalists as " of all others the most likely to kindle a 
general flaxne." (3) His advice was confirmed by the 
concurrent opinion of Franklin, (4) to whose " great- 
ness "(5) he had publicly paid a tribute. His influence (6) 
brought even Gushing to act as one of a select committee 

(1) Samael Adams to Joseph Hawl^, 13 Oct 1773 ; S. A. WeUes, i. 439, 

440. 

(2) Boston Gazette, 9<N, 3, 8 } and 966, 1, 1. 

(3) Hutchinson to J. PownaU, 18 Oct. 1773. 

(4) Franklhi to T. Gushing, ^ July, 1773; Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 
19 Oct. 1773. 

(5) Samuel Adams, in Boston Gazette, 963, 3, 1, 2. See Wedderhum's 
Speech, ill. 

(6) *' Others declare they will be altog^ether independent. Those of the 
latter opinion have for their head one of the members of Boston [Samuel 
Adams], who was the first person that openly and in any public assembly 
declared for a total independence, and who, fh>m ft natural obstinacy of 
temper, and firom many years' practice hi politics, is probably as well 
qualified to excite the people to any extravagance in theory or practice as 
any man in America. * * * * Within these seven years his influence has 
been gradually increasing, until he has obtained such an ascendancy as to 
direct the town of Boston and the House of Representatives, and conse- 
quently the Council, Just as he pleases." Private Letter of Hutchinson to 
lord Dartmouth, 9 Oct. 1773. 
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with himself and Heath of Eoxbury ; and they sent forth 
a secret circular, summoning all the colonies to be pre- 
pared to assert their rights, when time and circumstances 
should give to their claim the surest prospect of success. 
" And when we consider," they saia, "now one great 
event has hurried on after another, such a time may 
come, and such circumstances take place, sooner than we 
are now aware of." They advised to contentment with 
no temporary relief. They explained that the king would 
certainly maintain the power of Parliament, to extort 
and to appropriate a trioute from the colonies ; that the 
connection between Great Britain and America should be 
broken, unless it could be perpetuated on the terms of 
equal liberty ; that the necessary contest must be entered 
upon, while " the ideas of liberfy " were strong in men*s 
minds; and they closed with desiring each colony to 
resist the designs of the English ministry in allowing the 
East India Company to ship its teas to America. 

That company was already despatching its consign- 
ments simultaneously to Charleston, to Philadelphia, to 
New York, and to fioston. The system gave universal 
offence, not only as an enforcement of the tax on tea, but 
also as an odious monopoly of trade.(l) Philadelphia, the 
largest town in the colonies, began the work ot preven- 
tion. Its inhabitants met on the 18th of October in great 
numbers at the State House, and in eight resolutions, 
denied the claim of Parliament to tax America ; specially 
condemned the duty on tea; declared every one who 
should directly or indirectly countenance the attempt an 
enemy to his country ; and requested the agents of the 
East-India Company to resign. The movement was so 
general and so commanding, that the agents, some cheer- 
fully, others reluctantly, gave up their appointment. (2) 
'\^'ithin a few days not one remained. 

S uih Carolina, by her spirit and perseverance, gave 
now, as she had ever done, evidence that her patriotism 
M ould be the support of union. The province was at that 
time in a state of just excitement at the arbitrary act of 
its council in imprisoning Thomas Powell, the publisher 
of the South Carolina Gazette, for an alleged contempt. 

(1) Gen. Haldimand to Dartmouth, 28 Dec. 1773. 

(2) French Archives, Angleterre, 603. Gaxnier to D'AiguUlon, 17 Dec. 
1773, mcloses the documents. Gordon's Hist, of Fennsvlyaniiu 481, 489. 
HAzard's Register of Peims^lvftniay ii. 308, 
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The council was a body in which the distinp^uished men 
of that province scorned to accept a seat ; its members 
were chiefly the Crown officers, and they held their places 
at the king's pleasure. Their power to imprison on their 
mere warrant was denied ; the prisoner was taken before 
SAwlins Lowndes and another magistrate on a writ of 
habeas corpus, and was released.(l) The questions in- 
volved in the case were discussed with heat ; but they did 
not divert attention from watching the expected tea-ships. 
The "ideas of liberty" on which resistance was to be 
founded, had taken deep root in a soil which the circular 
of Massachusetts did not reach. At this moment the 
people of Illinois were most opportunelv sending their 
last message respecting their cnoice of a government 
directly to Dartmouth himself. We have seen how vainly 
they had reasoned with Gape and Hillsborough for some 
of the privileges of self-direction. Here, as on other 
occasions, Dartmouth, with the purest intentions, adopted 
the policy of his predecessor. He censured "the ideas 
of the inhabitants of the Illinois district with regard to a 
civil constitution as very extravagant ;** and rejected their 
proposition to take some part in the election of their 
rulers, (2) as "absurd and inadmissible." A plan of 
government (3) was therefore prepared, of great simplicity, 
leaving all power with the executive officers of the Crown, 
and Gage had been summoned to England, to give advice 
on the administration of the colonies, and especially on 
the mode of governing the west. It was on the 4th of 
November, that the fathers of the commonwealth of 
Illinois, through their agent, Daniel Blouin, forwarded 
their indignant protest against the proposed form, which 
they rejected as " oppressive and absurd," " much worse 
than that of any of the French, or even the Spanish colo- 
nies." " Should a government so evidently tyrannical be 
established," such was their language to the British 
minister, "it could be of no long duration; "(4) there 
would exist " the necessity of its being abolished." The 
words were nobly uttered, and were seasonable. The 
chord of liberty vibrated on the Illinois, and the sympathy 

(1) Ball to Dartmouth, 18 Sept. 1773. Drayton's Memoirs, I. 118. 

(2) Dartmouth to Gage, 4 Nov. 1772 j Gage to Dartmouth, fi Jan. 1773 
Dartmouth to Gage, 3 March, 1773. 

(3) Sketch of Government, &c. &c. for Illinois. 

(4) DvUel Blouin to Lord Dartmouth, 4 Nov. 1773. 
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of the western villages with freedom, was an assurance 
that they too woula join the great American family of 
Hepublics. 

The issue was to be tried at Boston ; its tea-ships were 
on the water ; the governor himself, under the name of 
his sons, was selected as one of the consignees ; the mo- 
ment for the decision was hastening on. In the night, 
between the Ist and 2nd of November, a knock was heard 
at the door of each one of the persons commissioned by 
the East-India Company, and a summons left for them to 
appear, without fail, at Liberty Tree on the following 
Wednesday, at noon, to resign their commission ; (I) 
printed notices were also posted up, desiring the freemen 
of Boston, and the neighbouring towns, to meet at the 
same time and place as witnesses. (2) 

On the appointed day, a large lla^ was hung out on the 
pole at Liberty Tree; the bells in the meeting-houses 
were rune from eleven till noon. Adams, Hancock, and 
Phillips, three of the four representatives of the town of 
Boston, the selectmen, and William Cooper, the town- 
clerk,(3) with about ^ve hundred more, gathered round 
the spot. As the consignees did not make their appear- 
ance, the Assembly, appointing Molineux, Warren, and 
others a committee, marched into State-street to the 
warehouse of Bichard Clarke, where all the consignees 
were assembled. Molineux presented himself for a 
parley. 

"!From whom are you a committee P" asked Clarke. 
** From the whole people." "Who are the committee?" 
" Nothing is now to be kept secret," replied Molineux ; 
" I am one," and he namea all the rest. "And what is 
your request?" Molineux read a paper, requiring the 
consignee to promise not to sell the teas, but to return 
them to London in the same bottoms in which they were 
shipped. "Will you comply?" "I shall have nothing 
to do with you," answered Clarke, roughly and peremp- 
torily.(4) The same question was put to the other con- 
signees, one by one, who each and all answered, "I 
cannot comply with your demand." Molineux then read 
another paper, containing a resolve passed at Liberty 

(1) Order on Thomas and Elisha Hutchinson, 2 Nov. 1773. 

(2) Handbills posted up the 2nd and 3rd of November, 1773. 

(3) Abstract of the Correspondence from America, made l^Thurlowand 
Wedderbum. 

(4) S. Cooper to B. Franklin, 17 Dec. 1773, 
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Tree, tHat the consignees who should refuse to complj 
with the request of the people, were enemies to their 
country. Descending into the street, he made his report 
to the people. " Out with them, out with them," was the 
cry ; but he dissuaded from violence. (1) 

On the 5th, Boston, in a legal town meeting, with 
Hancock for moderator, adopted the Philadelphia resolves, 
and then sent to invite Thomas and EUsha Hutchinson to 
resign their appointment; but they and all the other 
consignees declined to do so, in letters addressed to 
Hancock, the moderator. At this, some spoke of " taking 
up arms," and the words were received with clapping of 
hands ; (2) but the meeting only voted the answers 
"daringly affrontive," and then dissolved it8elf.(3) On 
th# same day, the people of New York assembled at the 
call of their committee of vigilance.(4) Let the tea come 
free or not free of duty, they were absolutely resolved it 
should not be landed. (5) After a few days' reflection, the 
commissioners for that city, finding the discontent uni- 
versal, threw up their places ; yet the sons of liberty 
continued their watchfmness ; a paper, signed Legion, 
ordered the pilots not to bring tea-ships above the Hook ; 
and *'the Mohawks " were notified to be in readiness, in 
case of their arrival. (6) 

This example renewed the hope, that a similar expe- 
dient might succeed in Boston. Members of the council, 
of greatest influence, intimated that the best thing that 
comd be done to quiet the people would be the refusal of 
the consignees to execute the trust ; and the merchants, ' 
though they declared against mobs and violence, yet as 
generally wished that the teas might not be landed. (7) 

On Wednesday, the 17th, a snip which had made a 
short passage from London, brought an authentic account 
that the Boston tea-ships had sailed ; (8) the next day, there 

(1) Narrative prepared for Gov. Hutchinson by Mr. Bd^amin Davis, 
merchant, in Boston, 3 Nov. 1773. Narrative prepared for Gov. Hutchinson, 
by Joseph Green, Esq. 

(2) Hutchmson to Dartmouth, 4 Nov. 177s. 

(3) Hutchinson to , 24 Nov. 1773. 

(4) Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 6 Nov. 1773 j H. 150. Clarice, Faneuil, 
and Winslow, to John Hancock, Moderator, &c. 6 Nov. 1773. Thomas 
Hutchinson, jun., to John Hancock, &c. &c. 5 Nov. 1773* 

(5) Tryon to Dartmouth, 3 Nov. 1773 j Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 4 Nov. 
1773. Resolves of the Sons of Liberty of New York, 29 Nov. 1773. 

(6) Leake's Life of Lamb, 76, TJ, 

(7) Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 15 Nov. 1773. 

(8) Hutchinson to Tryon, 21 Nov. 1773. 
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was once more a legal town meeting, to entreat the con- 
signees to resign. Upon their repeated refusal, the town 
passed no vote, and uttered no oninion, but immediately 
oroke up. The silence of the dissolution struck more 
terror than former menaces. The consignees saw that the 
legal town meeting had finished its work, and that hence- 
forward they were in the hands of the committee of 
correspondence. (1 ) On Monday, the 22nd, the committees 
of Dorchester, Eoxbury, Brookline, and Cambridge, met 
the Boston committee, by invitation, at the Selectmen's 
Chamber in Faneuil Hall. Their first question was, 
" Whether it be the mind of this committee to use their 
joint influence to prevent the landing and sale of the teas 
exported from the East-India Company P" And it passed 
in the affirmative unanimously. 

A motion next prevailed unanimously for a letter to be 
sent by a joint committee of the five towns to all the other 
towns m the province. ** Brethren," they wrote, " we are 
reduced to this dilemma, either to sit down quiet under 
this and every other burden that our enemies shall see fit 
to lay upon us, or to rise up, and resist this and every 
plan laid for our destruction, as becomes wise freemen. In 
this extremity, we earnestly request your advice." 

The governor, in his alarm, proposed to fiee to ** the 
eastle, where he might, with safety to his person, more 
freely give his sense of the criminality of the proceed- 
ings."(2) Dissuaded from so abject a display of pusilla- 
, nimity, he yet never escaped the helpless irresolution of 
fear. "Nothing will satisfy the people, but reshipping 
the tea to London," said the Boston selectmen to the 
consignees. " It is impracticable," they answered. 
"Nothing short of it," said the selectmen, "will be 
satisfactory. Think, too, of the dreadful consequences 
that must in all probability ensue on its not being done." 
After much discussing, they " absolutely promised that 
when the tea arrived, they would immediately hand in 
proposals to be laid before the town,"(3) negotiating with 
dishonesty of purpose, only to gain time. 

But the true-hearted people were as vigilant as they 
were determined. The men of Cambridge assembled on 
the 26th, and after adopting the Philadelphia Eesolves, 

(1) Consigrnees' Petition to the Coancil, 18 Nov. 1773. 

(2) Hutchinson to a friend in Boston, 24 Nov. 1773. 

(3) Attested Copy from the Selectmea*s Miaut^ book| of their conyeraA- 
tion with some of the consig;nees. 
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" very unanimously" voted, "that as Boston was strug- 
gling for the liberties of their country, they could no 
longer stand idle sjjectators, but were ready on the 
shortest notice to join with it and other towns in any 
measure that might be thought proper, to deliver them- 
selves and posterity from slavery/*(l) The next day, the 
town of Charlestown assembled and showed such a spirit, 
that ever after its committee was added to those who 
assumed the executive direction. 

The combination was hardly finished, when on Sundajr, 
the 28th of November, the ship Dartmouth appeared in 
Boston harbour with one hundred and fourteen chests of 
the East India Company's tea. To keep the Sabbath 
strictly was the New England usage. Sut hours were 
precious ; let the tea be entered, and it would be beyond 
the power of the consignee to send it back. The select- 
men held one meeting by day, and another in the evening, 
but they sought in vain for the consignees, who had taken 
sanctuary in the castle. (2) 

The committee of correspondence was more eflScient. 
They met also on Sunday ; and obtained from the Quaker 
Eotch, who owned the Dartmouth, a promise not to enter 
his ship till Tuesday ;(3) and authonzed Samuel Adams 
to invite the committees of the five surrounding towns, 
Dorchester, Boxbury, Brookline, Cambridge, and Charles- 
town, with their own townsmen and those of Boston, to 
hold a mass meeting the next morning. Faneuil Hall 
could not contain the people that poured in on Monday. 
The concourse was the largest ever known. Adjourning 
to " the Old South " Meeting-house, Jonathan WilUams 
did not fear to act as moderator, nor Samuel Adams, 
Hancock, Young, Molineux, and Warren (4) to conduct 
the business of the meeting. On the motion of Samuel 
Adams, who entered fully into the question, the assembly, 
composed of upwards of five thousand persons, resolved 
unanimously, that " the tea should be sent back to the 
place from whence it came at all events, and that no duty 
should be paid on it." " The only way to get rid of it," 
said Young, " is to throw it overboard."(5) The con- 

(1) Votes of the Town of Cambridge, Original Papers, 231. Journal of 
Committee of Correspondence, vi. 480. 

(2) Attested Copy from the Minute book of the Selectmen. 

(3) Journals of the Committee, vi. 458 ; Information of Francis Rotch, 

(4) Francis Rotch's Information. 

(5) Captain Hall's Information; Andrew Mackenzie's Information, 
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si^ees asked for time to prepare their answer ; and "out 
of great tenderness " the body postponed receiving it to 
the next morning. Meantime tke owner and master of 
the ship were convented and forced to promise not to land 
the tea. A watch was also proposed. " I," said Hancock, 
** will be one of it, rather than that there should be 
none,"(l) and a parirjr of twenty-five persons under the 
orders of Edward Proctor as its captain, was appointed to 
guard the tea-ship during the night. 

On the same day, the council who had been solicited 
by the governor and the consi^ees to assume the guard- 
ianship of the tea, coupled theur refusal with a reference 
to the declared opinion of both branches of the General 
Court, that the tax upon it by Parliament was unconsti- 
tutional. (2) The next morning the consignees jointly 
gave as their answer : ** It is utterly out of our power to 
send back the teas ; but we now declare to you our readi- 
ness to store them until we shall receive further directions 
from our constituents ;"(3) that is, until they could notify 
the British government. The wrath of the meeting was 
kindling, when the sheriff of Suffolk entered with a pro- 
clamation from the governor, "warning, exhorting, and 
requiring them, and each of them there unlawfully 
assembled, forthwith to disperse, and to surcease all 
further unlawful proceedings at their utmost peril." 
The words were received with hisses, derision, and 
a unanimous vote not to disperse. " Will it be ss^e for 
the consi^ees to ajppear in the meeting P " asked Copley ; 
and all with one voice responded, that they might safely 
come and return; but they refused to appear. In the 
afternoon Eotch the owner, and Hall the master of the 
Dartmouth, yielding to an irresistible impulse, engaged 
that the tea should return as it came, without touchmg 
land or paying a duty. A similar promise was exacted of 
the owners of the other tea-ships whose arrival was 
daily expected. In this way " it was thought the matter 
would have ended."(4) " I should be willing to spend my 
fortune and life itself in so good a cause,"(5) said Hancock, 
and this sentiment was general ; they all voted " to carry 
their resolutions into effect at the risk of their lives ana 
property." 

(1) Frazier*s Deposition. (2) Hatchinson to Tiyoii, 1 Dee. i;7t. 

(3) Thomas and Elisha Hatchinson, &c. to Jobn ScoUaj, 30 No7. I77S* 

(4) S. Cooper to B. Franklin, 17 Dec. 17;8. 

(5) Hatdiinson to , 3 Dec. i;;3. 
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Every shipowner was forbidden, on pain of being 
deemed an enemy to the country, to import or bring as 
freight any tea from Great Britain, till the unrighteous 
Act 'taxing it should be repealed, and this Tote was 
printed ana sent to eVery sea-port in the province, and to 
England. 

Six persons were chosen as post- riders, to give due 
notice to the country towns of any attempt to land the 
tea by force, and the committee of correspondence, as the 
executive organ of the meeting, took care that a military 
watch was regularly kept up by volunteers armed witt 
muskets and bayonets^ who at every half hour in the 
night regularly passed the word " All is well," like senti- 
nels in a garrison. Had they been molested by night, 
the tolling of the bells would have been the signalfor 
a general uprising. An account of all that hwl been 
done, was sent into every town in the province. 

The ships after landing the rest of their cargo, could 
neither be cleared in Boston with the tea on board, nor 
be entered in England, and on the twentieth day from 
their arrival would be liable to seizure. " They find 
themselves," said Hutchinson, " involved in invmcible 
difficulties." Meantime in private letters he advised to 
separate Boston from the rest of the province; and 
to conmience criminal prosecutions against its patriot 
8ons.(l) 

Hie spirit of the people rose with the emergency. Two 
more tea-ships which arrived were directed to anchor by 
the side of the Dartmouth at Griffin's wharf, that one 
guard might serve for all. The people of Eoxbury on the 
3rd of December, voted that they were bound by duty to 
themselves and posterity to join with Boston and other 
sister towns, to preserve inviolate the liberties handed 
down by their ancestors. The next day the men of 
Charlestown, as if foreseeing that their town was destined 
to be a holocaust, declared themselves ready to risk their 
lives and fortunes. On Sunday, the 6th, the committee 
of correspondence wrote to Portsmouth in New Hamp- 
shire, to Providence, Bristol, and Newport in Ehoae 
Island, for advice and co-operation. On the 6th, they 
entreat New York, through McDougall and Sears, Phila- 
delphia, through Mifflin and Clymer, to insure success by 

(1) Hatchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, 3 Dec. ir;3) compare, too, 
Hatchinson to Maudoit, 7 Dec. 1^73. 
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" a harmony of Bentiment and concurrence in action."(l) 
As for Boston itself, the twenty days are fast running 
out ; the consignees conspire with the revenue officers to 
throw on the owner and master of the Dartmouth the 
whole burden of landing the tea, and will neither agree to 
receive it, nor give up their bill of lading, nor pay the 
freight. (2)Every movement was duly reported,(3) and " the 
town became as furious as in the time of the Stamp Act."(4 

On the 9th, there was a vast gathering at Newburyport, 
of the inhabitants of that ana the neighbouring towns, 
and none dissenting, they agreed to assist Boston, even at 
the hazard of their lives. " This is not a piece of parade;" 
they say, " but if an occasion should offer, a goodly 
number from among us will hasten to join you." (5) 

On Saturday the 11th, Botch, the owner of the Dart* 
mouth, is summoned before the Boston committee, with 
Samuel Adams in the chair ; and asked why he has not 
kept his engagement, to take his vessel and the tea back 
to iiondon, within twenty days of its arrival. He pleaded 
that it was out of his power. " The ship must jgo," was 
the answer ; " the people of Boston and tne neighbouring 
towns, absolutely require and expect it ;" and they bade 
him ask for a clearance and pass, with proper witnesses of 
his demand. " Were it mine," said a leading merchant, 
" I would certainly send it back." (6) Hutchinson ac- 
quainted Admiral Montagu with what was passing ; on 
which the Active and the Kingfisher, though they had 
been laid up for the winter, were sent to guard the pas- 
sages out of the harbour. At the same time orders were 
given by the governor to load guns at the castle, so that 
no vessel, except coasters, might go to sea without a 
permit. He had no thought of what was to happen ; the 
wealth of Hancock, Phillips, Eowe, Dennie, and so many 
other men of property, seemed to him a security against 
violence ; (7) ana he flattered himself, (8) that " he had 
increased the perplexities of the committee." 

(1) Letter to MacDougall and Sears, 6 Dec. 1773. 

(2) Qaestions proposed by Captain Hall and his owner, and Answers 
given by the tea consignnees. 

(3) Journal of the Com. of Corr. for 7 Dec. vi. 46 1 . 

(4) Hutchinson to Mauduit, 7 Dec. 1773. (5) Original Papers, 070' 

(6) Journal of the Committee of Correspondence, vi. 463. Rotch'i 
information before the Privy ConncU. 

(7) Hutchinson to Mauduit, Dec. 1773} to , SO Dec. 1773 j tc 

Sir F. Bernard, 1 Jan. 1774. 

(8) Hutchinson to Lord Dartmouth, 14 Dec. 1773: Boston Gazettf 
18 Dec. 1773. 
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The decisive day draws nearer and nearer; on the 
morning of Monday, the 13th, the committees of the five 
towns are at Faneuil Hall, with that of Boston. Now 
that danger was realljr at hand, the men of the little town 
of Maiden offered their blood and their treasure ; for that 
■which they once esteemed the mother country had lost 
the tenderness of a parent, and become their great op- 
pressor. (1) " We trust in God," wrote the men of Lex- 
ington, ** that should the state of our affairs require it, 
we shall be ready to sacrifice our estates and everything 
dear in life, yea, and life itself, in support of the common 
cause."(2) Whole towns in Worcester county were on 
tiptoe to come down.(3) " Gro on, as you have begun," 
wrote the committee of Leicester on the 14th ; " and do 
not suffer any of the teas already come or coming to be 
landed, or pay one farthing of duty. You may depend on 
oiir aid and assistance when needed." (4) 

The line of policy adopted was, if possible, to get the 
tea carried back to London uninjured in the vessel in 
which it came. A meeting of the people, on Tuesday 
afternoon, directed, and, as it were, " compelled " Rotch, 
the owner of the Dartmouth^ to apply for a clearance. He 
did so, accompanied by Kent, Samuel Adams, and eight 
others as witnesses. The collector was at his lodgings, 
and refused to answer till the next morning ; the assem- 
blage, on their part, adjourned to Thursday, the 16th, the 
last of the twenty days, before it would become legal for 
the revenue officers to take possession of the ship, and so 
land the teas at the castle. In the evening, the Boston 
committee finished their preparatory meetings. After 
their consultation on Monday with the committee of the 
five towns, they had been together that day and the next, 
both morning and evening; but during the long and 
anxious period their journal has only this entry : " No 
business transacted, matter of record." (5) 

At ten o'clock on the 15th, Botch was escorted by his 
witnesses to the Custom-house, where the collector and 
comptroller unequivocally and finally refused to grant his 
ship a clearance, till it should be discharged of the teas. 

Hutchinson began to clutch at victory ; for, said he, it 

(1) Journal of C. C. 501. (2) OriginaJ Papers, 95. 

(3) J. Adams : Works, ix. 835. 

(4) Journal ofC. C. vii. 603. 

(5) Journal of Committee of Correspondence, vi. 463, 464. 
VOL. III. Z 
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is notorious the ship cannot pass the castle without a 
permit from me, and that I shall refuse. On that day, the 
people of Fitchburg pledged their word " never to be 
wanting according to tneir small ability ;" for " they had 
indeed an ambition to be known to the world and to pos- 
terity as friends to liberty." The men of Gloucester also 
expressed their joy at Boston's glorious opposition, cried 
with one voice that " no tea subject to a duty should be 
landed in their town," and held themselves ready for the 
last appeal. 

The morning of Thursday, the 16th of December, 1773, 
dawned upon Boston, a day by far the most momentous 
in its annals. Beware, little town ; count the cost, and 
know well, if you dare defy the wrath of Great Britain, 
and if you love exile, and poverty, and death, rather than 
submission. The town of Portsmouth held its meeting on 
that morning, and, with six onlv protesting, its people 
adopted the principles of ^Philaaelphia, appointed their 
committee of correspondence, and resolved to make com- 
mon cause with the colonies. At ten o'clock the people 
of Boston, with at least two thousand men from the country, 
assembled in the Old South. A report was made that 
ILotch had been refused a clearance from the collector. 
" Then," said they to him, " protest immediately against 
the Custom-house, and apply to the governor for'his pass, 
so that your vessel may this very day proceed on her 
voyage for London." 

The governor had stolen away to his country house at 
Milton. Bidding Eotch make all haste, the meeting 
adjourned to three in the afternoon. At that hour Eotch 
had not returned. It was incidentally voted, as other 
towns had already done, to abstain totally from the use of 
tea ; and every town was advised to appoint its committee 
of inspection, to* prevent the detestea tea from coming 
within any of them. Then, since the governor might 
refuse his pass, the momentous question recurred, 
•* Whether it be the sense and determination of this body 
to abide by their former resolutions with respect to the 
not suffering the tea to bo landed." On this question 
Samuel Adams and Young (1) addressed the meeting, 
which was become far the most numerous ever held m 
Boston, embracing seven thousand men. (2) There was 

(1) Dr. Wm. Tyler's Deposition. 

(2) S. Adama to A. Lee, Si D«c. 1771. 
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among ttiem a patriot of fervid feeling: ; passionately de- 
voted to the liberty of his country ; still young ; his eye 
bright, his cheek glowing with hectic fever. He knew 
that his strength was ebbing. The work of vindicating 
American freedom must be done soon, or he will be no 
party to the great achievement. He rises, but it is to 
restrain, and being truly brave and truly resolved, he 
speaks the language of moderation : " Shouts and hosannas 
will not terminate the trials of this day, nor popular 
resolves, harangues, and acclamations vanquish our foes. 
We must be grossly ignorant of the value of the prize for 
which we contend, of the power combined against us, of 
the inveterate malice and insatiable revenge which actuate 
our enemies, public and private, abroad and in our bosom, 
if we hope that we shall end this controversy without the 
sharpest conflicts. Let us consider the issue, before 
we advance to those measures, which must bring on the 
most trying and terrible struggle this country ever saw." 
Thus spoke the younger Quincy. " !Now that the hand is 
to the plough," said others, " there must be no looking 
back,"(l) and the whole assembly of seven thousand voted 
unanimously that the tea should not be landed. 

It had been dark for more than an hour. The church 
in which they met was dimly lighted; when at a quartejr 
before six E-otch appeared, and satisfied the people by 
relating that the governor had refused him a pass, because 
his ship was not properly cleared. As soon as he had 
finished his report, Samuel Adams rose and gave the 
word : " This meeting can do nothing more to save the 
country." (2) On the instant a shout was heard at the 
porch; the war-whoop resounded; a body of men, forty 
or fifty (3) in number, disguised as Indians, passed by the 
door ; and encouraged by Samuel Adams, Hancock, and 
others, repaired to Griffin's wharf, posted guards to prevent 
the intrusion of spies, took possession of the three tea-ships, 
and in about three hours, three hundred and forty chests of 
tea, being the whole quantity that had been imported, were 
emptied into the bay, witnout the least injury to other 
property. ** All things were conducted with great order, 
decency, and perfect submission to government." (4) The 

(1) William Tamer's Deposition. 

(2) Francis Rotch's Information before the Privy Cooncil. 

(3) J. D. Whitworth*8 Deposition. 

(4) John Adams to James Warren, 17 Dec. i;73* 

z2 
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people around, as they looked on, were so still, that the 
noise of breaking open the tea-chests (1) was plainly heard. 
A delay of a few hours would have placed the tea under 
the protection of the admiral at the castle. After the 
work was done, the town became as still and calm as if 
it had been holj time. The men from the country that 
very night earned back the great news to their villages. 

The next morning the committee of corespondence 
appointed Samuel Adams and four others, to draw up a 
declaration of what had been done. They sent Paul 
B-evere as express with the information to New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The height of joy that sparkled in the eyes and ani- 
mated the countenances and the hearts of the patriots as 
they met one another is unimaginable. (2) The governor, 
meantime, was consulting his books and his lawyers to 
make out that the resolves of the meeting were trea- 
sonable. Threats were muttered of arreste ; of execu- 
tions; of transportation of the accused to England; 
while the committee of correspondence pledged them- 
selves to support and vindicate each other and aU per- 
sons who had shared in their effort. The country was 
united with the town, and the colonies with one another 
more firmly than ever. (3) The Philadelphians unani- 
mously approved what Boston had done. (4) "New 
York,(5) all impatient at the winds which had driven its 
tea-ship off the coast, was resolved on following the 
example. 

In South Carolina the ship with two hundred and 
fifty-seven chests of tea arrived on the 2nd of December ; 
the spirit of opposition ran very high ; but the consignees 
were persuaded to resign, so that thouffh the collector 
after the twentieth day seized the dutiable article, there 
was no one to vend it or to pay the duty, and it perished 
in the cellars where it was stored. 

Late on Saturday, the 25th, news reached Philadel- 
phia, that its tea-snip was at Chester. It was met four 
miles below the town, where it came to anchor. On 
Monday, at an hour's notice, five thousand men collected 

(1 ) Hugh Williamson's Deposition. 

(2) S. Adams to A. Lee, 21 Dec. 

(3) Cooper to Franklin, i; Dec. 1773} S. Adams to James Warren, 
28 Dec. 1773. 

(4) Clymer and Mifflin to 8. Adams. 

(5) Haldimand to Dartmouth, 28 Dec. 1773. 
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in a town meeting ; at their instance tlie consignee who 
came as passenger resigned ; and the captain agreed to 
take his ship and cargo directly back to London ; and to 
sail the very next day.(l) " The ministry had chosen 
the most eflfectual measures to unite the colonies. The 
Boston committee were already in close correspondence 
with the other New England colonies, with New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Old jealousies were removed and 
perfect harmony subsisted between all." (2) " The heart 
of the king was hardened against them like that of 
Pharaoh ;" (3) and none believed he would relent. Union, 
therefore, was the cry; a union which should reach 
" from Florida to the icy plains " of Canada. " No time 
is to be lost," said the Boston press ; " a congress or a 
meeting of the American States is indispensable ; and 
what me people wills, shall be effected. (4) Samuel 
Adams was in his glory.(5) He had led Boston to be 
foremost in duty, and cheerfully offer itself as a sacrifice 
for the liberties of mankind. 



CHAPTEE LI. 

THE KINa IN COUNCIL INSULTS THE GEEAT AMEBICAN 
PLEBEIAN. 

1773—1774. • 

The just man covered with the opprobrium of crime 
and meriting all the honours of virtue is the sublimest 
spectacle that can appear on earth. Against Franklin 
were arrayed the court, the ministry, the Parliament, 
and an all-pervading social influence; but he only as- 
sumed a .firmer demeanour and a loftier tone. On 
delivering to Lord Dartmouth the address to the king 
for the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver, he gave 
assurances, that the people of Massachusetts aimed at 

(1) Geo. Clymer and Thomas Mifflin, to Samuel Adams, 27 Dec. 1773. 

(2) S. Adams to James Warren, 28 Dec. 1773. 

(3) Compare A. Lee to S. Adams, Dec. 1773. 

(4) Boston Gazette, 27 Dec. 1773 ; 977> h 2, and 3. 
(6) Hutchinson to , 30 Dec. 1773. 
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no novelties ; that " having lately discovered the authors 
of their grievances to be some of their own people, 
their resentment against Britain was thence much 
abated." The secretary promised at once to lay the 
petition before the king, and expressed his " pleasure " 
at the communication as well as his " earnest hope ** 
for the restoration " of the most perfect tranquillity and 
happiness/* It had been the unquestionable duty of 
the agent of the province to communicate proof that 
Hutchinson and Ohvcr were conspiring against its con- 
stitution ; to bring censure on the act, it was necessary 
to raise a belief that the evidence had been surrepti- 
tiously obtained. To that end Hutchinson was unwearied 
in his entreaties ; but William Whatelv, the banker, who 
was his brother's executor, was persuaded that the letters 
in question had never been in his hands, and refused 
to cast imputations on any one. 

The newspaper press was therefore employed to spread 
a rumour that they had been dishonestly obtained 
through John Temple. The anonymous calumny, which 
was attributed to Bernard, Knox, and Mauduit, was 
denied by one calling himself ** a Member of Parlia- 
ment," who also truly affirmed, that the letters which 
were sent to Boston nad never been in the executor's 
hands. Again the press declared, what was also true, 
that Whately, the executor, had submitted files of his 
brother's letters to Temple's examination, who, it was 
insinuated, had seized the opportunity to purloin them. 
Temple repelled the charge instantly and successfully.(l) 
Whately, the execuf or, never made a suggestion that the 
letters had been taken away by Temple, and always 
believed the contrary ; (2) but, swayed not so much by the 
solicitations of Hutchinson and Mauduit, as by his sudd^ 
appointment as a banker to the Treasury, he published an 
evasive card, in which he did not relieve Temple from the 
implication. 

A duel followed between Temple and Whately, without 
witnesses ; then newspaper altercations on the incidents 
of the meeting ; till another duel seemed likely to ensue. 
Cashing, the timid speaker of the Massachusetts Assem- 

(0 J. Temple to the Pablic AdvertiBer, 8 Dec. 1773; and for further 
reiterated denials, see Almon's Biog. Anec. 238, 343, 245, 246, 249, 250, 
251, 252. If he had grone for letters to perfect flies, he might have fooad 
very much better ones for his purpose. 

(2) Hutchiusou's History, iii. 4l6, and 418. 
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bly, to whom the letters liad been officially transmitted, 
begged that he might not be known as having received 
them, lest it should be "a damage " to him ; the 
Member of Parliament, who had had them in his pos- 
session, never permitted^ himself to be named ; Temple, 
who risked offices producing a thousand pounds a year, 
publicly denied "any concern in procuring or trans- 
mitting them." To prevent bloodshed, Franklin assumed 
tlio undivided responsibility, from which every one else 
was disposed to shrink. " I," said he, " I alone am the 
person who obtained and transmitted to Boston tho 
letters in question." (1) His ingenuousness exposed him 
to " unmerited abuse " in everjr company and in every 
newspaper, -and gave his enemies an opening to reject 
publicly the petition ; which otherwise would have been 
dismissed without parade. (2) 

On Tuesday, the 11th of January, Franklin, for Mas- 
1774 s^c^^s^**''* ^°^ Mauduit, with Wedderbum, for 
Hutchinson and Oliver, appeared before the Privy 
Council. " I thought," said Franklin, ** that this had been 
a matter of politics, and not of law, and have not brought 
any counsel." The hearing was, therefore, adjourned to 
Saturday the 29th. Meantime the ministry and the 
courtiers expressed their rage against him ; and talked of 
his dismissal from office, of his arrest ; (3) and imprison- 
ment at Newgate; of a search among his papers for 
proofs of treason ; while Wedderbum openly professed 
the intention to inveigh personally agamst him. He was 
also harassed with a subpoena from the chancellor, to 
attend his court at the suit of William Whately, respect- 
ing the letters. 

The public sentiment was, moreover, embittered by ac- 
counts that the Americans would not suffer the landing of 
the tea. The zeal of the colonists was unabated. On 
"New- Year's eve, a half chest of tea, picked up in Rox- 
bury, was burned on Boston Common ; on the 20th, three 
barrels of Bohea tea were burned in State-street. On the 
25th John Malcolm, a North Briton, who had been aid to 

(1) B, Franklin, Agrent for the House of Representation of the Massa- 
chasetts Bay, to the Printers of the Public Advertiser. The faultless poet 
of Rome would have approved this act of Franklin. ** Me, me, adsom qui 
feci, in me convertite ferrum." 

(2) Annual Register for 177*. page 86 ; " unmerited abuse.*' 

(3) Franklin to Gushing, 15 Feb. 1774} in Works Iv. 108, confirmed bj 
the letter of Dartmouth to Gen. Gage, of 3 June, 1774. 
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Governor Tryon in liis war against the Eegnlators, and 
was now a preventive officer in the customs, having indis- 
creetly provoked the populace, was seized, tarred and 
feathered, and paraded under the gallows. 
^ The general court also assembled, full of a determina- 
tion to compel the judges to refuse the salaries proffered 
by the king. Enough of the prevalence of this spirit was 
known in Enffland, to raise a greater clamour against the 
Americans, than had ever before existed. Hypocrites, 
traitors, rebels, and villains, were the softest epithets ap- 
plied to them ; (1) and some menaced war, and would have 
given full scope to sanguinary rancour. On the 27th, the 
government received official information, (2) that the people 
of Boston had thrown the tea overboard, and this event 
swelled the anger against the Americans. 

In this state of public feeling, Franklin, on the 29th, 
assisted by Dunning and John Lee, came before the Privy 
Council, to advocate the removal of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, in whose behalf appeared Israel Mauduit, the old 
adviser of the stamp tax ; and Wedderbum, the solicitor- 
ffcneral. It was a day of great expectation. Thirty-five 
lords of the Council were present ; a larger number than 
had ever attended a hearing ; andth& room was filled with 
a crowded audience, among whom were Priestly and Ed- 
mund Burke. 

The petition and accompanying papers having been 
read, Dunning asked, on the part of his clients, the reason 
of his being ordered to attena.{3) " No cause," said he, 
** is instituted ; nor do we think advocates necessary ; 
nor are they demanded on the part of the colony. The 
petition is not in the nature of accusation, but of advice 
and request. It is an address to the king's wisdom, not 
an application for criminal justice ; when referred to the 
Council, it is a matter for political prudence, not for 
judicial determination. The matter, therefore, rests ♦ 
wholly in your lordships* opinion of the propriety or im- 
propriety of continuing nersons in authority, who are 
represented by legal boaies, competent to such repre- 
sentation, as Saving (whether on sufficient or insufficient 
grounds) entirely forfeited the confidence of the Assem- 
blies whom they were to act with, and of the people whom 

(1) Nicholas Ray to W. S. Johnson, Lonlon, 4 April, 1774. 
^ (2) Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 17 Dec. 174 ), received 3? Jan. 1774. 
(3; Shelbume to Chatham, 8 Feb. 1774. 
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they were to govern. The resolutions on which that 
representation is founded, lie before your lordships, to- 
gether with the letters from which they arose. 

" If your lordships should think that these actions, 
which appear to the colony representative to be faulty, 
ought in other places to appear meritorious, the petition 
has not desired that the parties should be punished as 
criminals for these actions of supposed merit ; nor even 
that they may not be rewarded. It only requests that 
these gentlemen may be removed to places where such 
merits are better imderstood, and such rewards may be 
more approved." (1) He spoke well, and was seconded by 
Lee.(2) 

The question as presented by Dunmng, was already 
decided in favour of the petitioners ; it was the universal 
opinion that Hutchinson ought to be superseded. Wed- 
derbum changed the issue, as if Franklm were on trial ; 
and in a speech, which was a continued tissue of falsehood 
and ribaldiry, turned his invective against the petitioners 
and their messenger. Of all men, Franklin was the most 
important in any attempt at conciliation. He was the 
agent of the two great colonies of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, and fiSso of "New Jersey and Georgia ; was 
the fnend of Edmund Burke, who was agent for New 
York. All the troubles in British colonial policy had 
grown out of the neglect of his advice, and there was no 
one who could have mediated like him between the Me- 
tropolis and the Americans. He was now thrice venerable, 
from genius, fame in the world of science, and age, being 
slremy nearly threescore years and ten. This man Wed- 
derbum, turning from the real question, employed all the 
cunning powers of distortion and misrepresentation to 
abuse. With an absurdity of application which the lords 
of the Privy Council were too much prejudiced to observe, 
he drew a parallel between Boston and Capri, Hutchinson 
and Sejanus, the humble petition of the Massachusetts 
Assembly, and a verbose and grand epistle of the Emperor 
Tiberius. Franklin, whose ^aracter was most benign, 
and who, from obvious motives of mercy, had assumed the 
sole responsibility of obtaining the letters, he described as 

(1) Report of the speech of the Counsel of the Province, in a letter from 
Edmund Burke, the Aeent of the Colony of New York, to the Committee 
at Correspondence of the New York Assembly. 

(2) Burke to Rockingham, 1 or 2 of Feb. 1774 ; in Corr. i. 453. 
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a person of the most deliberate malevolence, realizing in 
lif^ what poetic fiction only had penned for the breast of 
a bloody African. The speech of Hutchinson, challenging 
a discussion of the supremacy of Parliament, had been not 
only condemned by public opinion in England, but disap- 
proved by the secretary of state ; Wedderburn pronounced 
it ** a masterly one," which had " stunned the faction." 
Franklin, for twenty years, had exerted his wonderful 
powers as the great conciliator, had never once employed 
the American press to alarm the American people, but 
had sought to prevent the Parliamentary taxation of 
America, by private and successful remonstrance during 
the time of the Pelhams ; by seasonable remonstrance 
with Grenville against the Stamp Act; by honest and 
true answers to the inquiries of the House of Commons ; 
by the best of advice to Shelburne. When sycophants 
sought by flattery to mislead the minister for America, he 
had given correct, information and safe counsel to the 
ministry of Grafton, and repeated it emphatically, and in 
writing to the ministry of North ; but Wedderburn stig- 
matized this wise and hearty lover of both countries as 
" a true incendiary." The letters which had been written 
by public men in public offices on public affairs, to one 
who formed an integral part of the body that had been 
declared to possess absolute power over America, and 
which had been written for the purpose of producing a 
tyrannical exercise of that absolute power, he called 
private. Hutchinson had solicited the place held by 
Franklin, from which Franklin was to be dismissed ; this 
fact was suppressed, and the wanton falsehood substituted, 
that Franklin had desired the governor's office, and had 
basely planned " his rival's overthrow." Franklin had 
inclosed the letters officially to the speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly, without a single injunction of secrecy 
with regard to the sender ; Wedderburn maintained that 
they were sent anonymously and secretly; and by an 
argument founded on a misstatement, but which he put 
forward as irrefragable, he pretended to convict Franklin 
of having obtained the letters by fraudulent and corrupt 
means, or of having stolen them from the person who 
stole them.(l) 

The lords of Council, as he spoke, cheered him on by 
their laughter ; and tlie cry of " Hear him. Hear him," 
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burst repeatedly from a body whicb professed to be sitting 
in judgment as the highest court of appeal for the colo- 
nies, and yet encouraged the advocate of one of the 
parties to insult a public envoy, present only as the per- 
son delivering the petition of a great and loyal colony. 
Meantime the grey-haired Franklin, whom Kant, the 
noblest philosopher of that age, had called the modern 
Prometheus, stood conspicuously erect, confronting his 
vilifier and the Privy Council, compelled to listen while 
calumny, in the service of lawless force, aimed a death- 
blow at his honour, and his virtues called on God and 
man to see how unjustly he suffered. 

The reply of Dunning, who was very ill, and was 
fatigued by standing so long,(l) could scarcely be heard ; 
and that of Lee produced no impression. There was but 
one place in England where fit reparation could be made ; 
and there was but one man who had the eloquence and 
the courage and the weight of character to effect the 
atonement. For the present, Franklin must rely on the 
approval of the monitor within his own breast. " I have 
never been so sensible of the power of a good conscience," 
said he to Priestly ; " for if I ha'd not considered the 
thing for which I have been so much insulted, as one of 
the best actions of my life, and what I should certainly 
do again in the same circumstances, I could not have 
supported it." But it was not to him, it was to the 
people of Massachusetts, and to New England, and to 
all America, that the insult was offered through their 
agent. 

Franklin and Wedderbum parted ; the one to spread 
the celestial fire of freedom amon^ men; to make his 
name a cherished household word in every nation of 
Europe ; and in the beautiful language of Washington, 
"to be venerated for benevolence, to. be admired for 
talents, to be esteemed for patriotism, to be beloved for 
philanthropy;" the other cnildless, though twice wed- 
ded, unbeloved, wrangling with the patron who had im- 
peached his veracity, busy only in "getting everything 

(1) On this bearing:, besides the newspaper reports of the day. the ac 
counts by witnesses are : The pamphlet of Mauduit and Wedderbum i 
Franklin*8 Report as Agent to his Constituents ; Account left by Franklin i 
Edmund Burke, as Aipent of New York, to his Constituents, Feb. 1774) 
Same to Rockingrtaam ; Same to Charles Lee ; Dartmouth to Hutchinson \ 
Arthur Lee to Samuel Adams, 31 Jan. 1774i ^*XX«t ^ 'W«R»ci»'\&^^* 
J802; Observations of Edward Bancroft. 
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he could "(1) in the way of titles and riches, as the wages 
of corruption. Franklin, when he died, had nations for 
his mourners, and the great and the good throughout the 
world as his eulogists ; when Wedderbum died, there was 
no man to mourn ; no senate spoke his praise ; no poet 
embalmed his memory; and his king, hearing that he 
was certainly dead, said onlj, "then he has not left a 
greater knave behind him in my dominions." (2) The 
report of the lords, which had been prepared beforehand, 
was immediately signed; and "they went away," says 
Fox, " almost ready to throw up their hats for joy, as if 
by the vehement and eloquent philippic against the hoary- 
headed Franklin, thev had obtainea a triumph." (3) 

And who were the lords of the Council that thus 
tKbught to mark and brand the greatest of the sons of 
Boston, the noblest representative of free labour ? If all 
who upon that occasion pretended to sit in judgment had 
never come into being, whom among them all would 
humanity have missed P But how would it have suffered 
if Franklin had not lived P 

The men in power, who on that day sought to rob 
Franklin of his good name, wounded him on the next in 
his fortunes, (4) hy turning him out of his place in the 
British American Jrost-office. That institution nad yielded 
no revenue till he organized it, and yielded none after his 
dismissal. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of February, the earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, who had attended the fciyj; Council, went to 
the House of Lords, ** to put the ministry in mind that 
he was to be bought by private contract." (5) Moving 
for the Boston correspondence^ he said, " The question is 
no longer about the liberty of North America, but whether 
we are to be free or slaves to our colonies. Franklin is 
here, not as the agent of a province, but as an ambassador 
from the states of America. His embassy to us is like 
nothing but that sent by Louis XIV. to the republic of 
Genoa, commanding the doge to come and appease the 

<l) The authority is Geo. III. See Campbell*s Life of Lord Loughbo- 
rough. 

(2) Ex-Chancellor Brougham, on Lord Loughborough. Chief Justice 
Campbeirs Life of Loughborough. 

(3) Charles James Fox's Speech, May 23, 1803 : in Fox's Speeches, 
vi. 527, 

(4) Miglet'8 life ol FrwAtov. 

(6) The phrase is Edmund BuxVlc^a, ^wy\& \a '^uoxS^av^Ykam^ Tuesday 
nig^ht, Feb. 2, 1774 5 Bur\Le*a Core . \. M!A* ^^^yssxt^ yR^^^.\\ 
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grand monarcli by prostrating himself at Versailles."— 
" Such language is wild," replied the earl of Stair. 
" Humanity, commercial policy, and the public necessi- 
ties dictate a very contrary one." — " I would not throw 
cold water on the noble lord's zeal," said the good Lord 
Dartmouth; as he made the request that further de- 
spatches might be waited for. 

Superior to injury, Franklin, or as Eockingham called 
him, the "magnanimous old man,"(l) still sought for 
conciliation, and seizing the moment when he was sure of 
all sympathies, he wrote to his constituents to begin the 
work, by making compensation to the East-India Com- 
pany before any compulsive measures were thought of. (2) 
But events were to proceed as they had been ordered. 
Various measures were talked of for altering the consti- 
tution of the government in Massachusetts, and for pro- 
secuting individuals. The opinion in town was very 
general that America would submit; that> government 
was taken by surprise when they repealed the Stamp Act, 
and that all might be recovered. (3) 

The king was obstinate, had no one near him to explain 
the true state of things in America, and admitted no mis- 
givings, except for not having sooner enforced the claims 
of authority. On the 4th day of February, he consulted 
the American commander-in-chief, who had recently re- 
turned from New York. " I am willing to go back at 
a day's notice," said Gage, "if coercive measures are 
adopted. They will be hons, while we are lambs ; but 
if we take the resolute part, they will undoubtedly prove 
very meek. Four regiments sent to Boston wiU be suffi- 
cient to prevent any disturbance." The kinff received 
these opinions as certainly true; and wished tneir adop- 
tion. He would enforce the claim of authority at all 
hazards. (4) " All men," said he, " now feel, that the fatal 
compliance in 1766 has increased the pretensions of the 
Americans to absolute independence." (5) In the letters 
of Hutchinson, he saw nothing to which the least excep- 
tion could be taken ; (6) and condenmed the address of 

(1) Albemarle, ii. 302. 

(2) Franklin to Thomas Cushingr, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Wm. 
Phillips. MS. letter in my possession. 

(3) Shelbume to Chatham, Chat. Corr. iv. 324. 

(4) Dartmouth to Haldimand, 5 Feb. 1774. 

(5) From letters communicated to me by I«Aj Otti\c\.\ft \asAkk5 

(6) Hutchinson's Diary, 
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Massacliusetts, of which every word was true, as the 
production of " falsehood and malevolence." 

Accordingly, on the 7th day of February, in the court 
at St. James's, the report of the Privy Council was read, 
embodying the vile insinuations of Wedderbum ; and the 
petition which Franklin had presented, and which ex- 
pressed the exact truth, was described as formed on false 
allegations, and was dismissed by the king as " ground- 
less, vexatious, and scandalous." 



CHAPTEE LIL 

THE CBISIS. 

1774 

The passions of the British ministry were encouraged by 
the British people, who resented the denial of its supremacy, 
and made the cause of Parliament its own. (1) The-current 
ran against the Americans, and the ministry, overruling 
the lingering scruples of Dartmouth and liord North, 
decided that there existed a rebellion, which required not 
conciliation, but coercion. Inquiries were made with the 
object of enabling the king to proceed in " England against 
the ringleaders," and inflict on them immediate and ex- 
emplary punishment. But after laborious examinations 
before the Privy Council, and the close attention of Thur- 
low and Wedderbum, it appeared that British law and 
the British Constitution set bounds to the anger of the 
government, which gave the first evidence of its weakness 
by acknowledging a want of power to wreak its will. 

During the delay attending an appeal to Parliament, 
pains were taken to auiet the Bourbon powers. The 
secretary of state would speak with the French minister 
of nothing but harmony. " Never," said he in like manner 
to Pignatelli, (2) the representative of Spain, " never was 
the union between Versailles, Madrid, and London, so 
solid ; I see nothing that can shake it." Yet the old 
distrust lurked under the pretended confidence. (3) 

(1) Edmund BurVie m Van ^cYvmaVs Van Schaack, 19, and VardeU, 20. 
(i) Gamier to the Duke D' Mk^sMVoix, \ieOa, VJl v, 
(8) EocbforttoBtoimoiA.i%l/l«Oa,\nv, 
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The government at the time encountered no formidable 
opposition. One day in Pebruary, Charles James Fox, 
who was of the Treasury Board, severely censured Lord 
North for want of decision and courage. The king was 
"greatly incensed at his presumption." "That young 
man," said the king, " has bo thoroughly cast off every 
principle of common honour and honesty, that he must 
oecome as contemptible as he is odious." He was, there- 
fore, dismissed from office at this critical moment in 
American affairs; and being unconnected, he was left 
free to follow his own bold and generous impulses. Ho 
was soon " to discover powers for regidar debate, which 
neither his friends hoped nor his enemies dreaded." He 
could not only take the vast compass of a great question, 
but with singular and unfailing sagacity, could detect the 
decisive point on which it turned. In his habits, he de- 
li a:hted in excess ; he squandered recklessly at the gaming- 
table what his father had taken anxious years to hoard ; 
but with all his vices and extravagance, "perhaps no 
human being was ever more perfectly exempt from the 
tdnt of jnalevolence, vanity, or falsehood." Disinterested 
observers already predicted that he would one day be 
classed among the greatest statesmen of his country. (1) 

The cause of liberty obtained in him a friend, who was 
independent of party allegiance and traditions, just at the 
time when the passion for ruling America by the central 
authority was producing anardiy in the colonies. In 
"South Carolina, whose sons esteemed themselves dis- 
franchised on their own soil' by the appointment of 
strangers to every office, the governor had for four years 
negatived every tax-bill in the hope of controlling the 
appropriations. In North Carolina, the law establishing 
courts of justice had expired ; in the conflict of claims of 
power between the governor and the legislature, every 
new law on the subject was negatived, and there were no 
courts of any kind m the province. (2) The most orderly 

(1) Parmi cenx qui annoncent des talens, M. Charles Fox est le seul 
qui en montre de distingues. 11 a beaucoup d*esprit, de force d'eloquence, 
et malgr^ le derangement, sans exemple de sa coudaite et de ses affaires, 
la nation est naturellemont dispos^e It la conflance sur tout ce qu*il veut 
lui persuader. Si ses premiers pas dans les affaires sont marques par les 
succ^s, U pourra produire un jour dans son pays des effets poreils a ceux 
qui y ont a jamais illustr6 la carri^re politimie de Milord Cbatbam." 
Written in 1773, by the French Ambassador De Guinea. M.i,t(XQVi^ ^xa 
rAngleterre j in the French Archives, Angletecxe, torn. ^Wi. 

(2) Martin to Xtertmouth, 35 Dec. 1778. QaVncy*! Q.\AfiSY«\W«\^« 
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and best governed part of Carolina was the self-organized 
republic of Watauga, beyond the mountains, where the 
settlements were extending along the Holston, as well as 
south of the NoUichucky. 

Everywhere an intrepid, hardy, and industrious popula- 
tion, heedless of proclamations, was moving westward 
through all the gates of the Alleghanies ; seating them- 
selves on the ifew River, and the Grreen Briar, on the 
branches of the Monongahela, or even making their way 
to the Mississippi ; accepting from nature their title- 
deeds to the unoccupied wilderness. Connecticut kept in 
mind, that its charter bounded its territory by the Pacific. 
Its daring sons held possession of the Wyoming Valley ; 
and learned already to claim lands westward to the Missis- 
sippi, "seven or eight hundred miles in extent of the 
finest country and happiest climate on the globe. In fifty 
years," said they, "our people will be more than half 
over this tract, extensive as it is ; in less than one century, 
the whole may become even well cultivated. Ifthe coming 
period bears due proportion to that from the first landing 
of poor distressed fugitives at Plymouth, nothing that we 
can in the utmost stretch of imagination fancy of the 
state of this country at an equaUy future period, can 
exceed what it wiU then be. A commerce will and must 
arise, independent of everything external, and superior 
to anything ever known in Europe, or of which a Euro- 
pean can have an adequate idea." Thus the statesmen of 
ConnecticTlt pleased themselves with pictures of the happi- 
ness of their posterity ; and themselves enjoyed a vivid 
vision of " the glory of this New World." (1) Already 
the commerce of Philadelphia and New York had out- 
grown the laws of trade ; and the revenue officers in those 
places, weary of attempts to enforce them, received what 
duties were paid almost as a favour. 

Nor was the spirit of independence confined to the 
western woodsmen ; the New England people, who dwelt 
on each side of the Green Mountains, resisted the juris- 
diction which the royal government of New York would 
have enforced even at the risk of bloodshed ; and ad- 
ministered their own affairs by means of permanent com- 
mittees. 

The people o£ Mawachusetts knew that "they had 
passed the river and cxjA. ww^j VSaaXstv^^'i^CJl^ Voting the 
(i; From letters wntt»iiVsi1fe\>.\'n^. V^^ :i. Kftaasa^\i.,'!Ra, 
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judges of the superior court ample salaries from tlie 
colonial treasury, they called upon them to refuse the 
corrupting donative from the Crown. Four of them 
yielded; Oliver the chief justice alone refused; the 
House, therefore, impeached him before the council, and 
declared him suspended till the issue of the impeachment. 
They began also to familiarize the public mind to the 
thought of armed resistance, by ordering some small pur- 
chases of powder on account of the colony, to be stored 
in a building of its own ; and by directing the purchase 
of twelve pieces of cannon. " Don't put off the boat till 
you know where you will land," advised the timid. " We 
must put off the boat," cried Boston patriots, "even 
though we do not know where we shall land."(l) " Grod 
will bring us into a safe harbour," said Hawley.(2) 
"Anarchy itself," repeated one to another, "is better 
than tyranny."(3) 

The proposal for a general Congress was deferred to 
the next June; but the committees of correspondence 
were to prepare the way for it. (4) A circular ktter ex- 
plained whj Massachusetts had been under the necessity 
of proceedmg so far of itself, and entreated for its future 
guidance the benefit of the councils of the whole country. 
The firmness was contagious. Hancock, on the 5th of 
March, spoke to a crowded audience in Boston : " Permit 
me to suggest a general Congress of deputies from the 
several houses of assembly on the continent, as the most 
effectual method of establishing a union for the security 
of our rights and liberties." Remember," he continuea, 
"from whom you sprang. Not only pray, but act; if 
necessary, fight and even die for the prosperity of our 
Jerusalem ;" and as he pointed out Samuel Adams, the 
vast multitude seemed to promise that in all succeeding 
times the great patriot's name, and " the roll of fellow- 
patriots, should grace the annals of history." Nor did a 
doubt exist that ** the present noble struggle would ter- 
minate gloriously for America." 

** We must not boast as he who putteth off the harness" 
said Samuel Adams. " It is our duty at all hazards to 
preserve the public liberty ;" and in the name of Massa- 

(1) Thos. Hutchinson to Col. Williams, Boston, 33 Feb. 1774. 

(2) Communicated to me l^ the late Jonathan Dwight, senior, of Spring. 
field, a contemporary of Hawley. 

(3) Hutchinson to Col. Williamg. 

(4) Hutchinson to Dartmouth, 23 Marc\i% 
VOL, IJJ. "/i JL 
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elitisetts, Le prepared her last instructions to rranklin.(l) 
" It will be in vain," such were his solemn words officiallj 
pronounced, " for any to expect that the people of this 
country will now be contented with a partial and tempo- 
rary relief; or that they will be amused by court promises, 
while they see not the least relaxation of grievances. By 
means of a brisk correspondence among the several towns 
in this province, they have wonderfully animated and en- 
lightened each other. They are united in sentiments, 
and their opposition to unconstitutional measures of go- 
yemment is become systematical. Colony begins to com- 
municate freely with colony. There is a common affection 
among ihem ; and shortly the whole continent will be as 
united in sentiment and in their measures of opposition to 
tyranny, as the inhabitants of this province. Their old 
goodwill and affection for the parent country are not 
totally lost ; if she returns to her former moderation and 
•good humour, their affection will revive. They wish for 
nothing more than a permanent union 'with her upon the 
condition of equal liberi^. This is all they have been 
contending for ; and notmng short of this will or ought to 
satisfy them." 

Such was the ultimatum of America, sent by one illus- 
trious son of Boston for the guidance of another. But 
the ministry would not be warned. The sense of the 
English people was manifestly with them ;(2) they were 
persuaded that there was no middle way, that procrasti- 
nation and irresolution had produced numberless evils, 
but never yet cured one ;(3) ttiat the American continent 
would not interpose to shield Boston from the necessity 
of submission. (4) 

On 7th of March Dartmouth and North presented to 
the two Houses a message from the king. " Notlung," 
said Lord North, " cai^ be done to re-establishpeace with- 
out additional powers from Parliament." " The question 
now brought to issue," said Eice, on moving the address, 
which was to pledge Parliament to the exertion of every 
means in its power, " is, whether the colonies are or are 
not the colonies of Great Britain." Nugent, now Lord 

(1) S.Adams: Draft of Letter to Franklin, 38 March. 

(2) Compare Rochford to Stormont, 30 May, 1774 } Burke to New York, 
6 April. 

(3) Compaie StOTmoiit to ILotioiot^, ^ l&axch, 1774, 

(4) Arthur Lee to S. Xd«xQ&, \% "ttwc^^* Miv% TraoUin to Gushing, 
9 April, 1774 } and STaeYbuiue to C^^s«Ki>^^*^» vnv. 
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Glare, entreated that there might be no divided counsels. 
"On the repeal of the Stamp Act," said Dowdeswell, 
'* all America was quiet ; but m the following year you 
would go in pursuit of a pepper-corn, — you would collect 
from pepper-corn to pepper-corn, — you would establish 
taxes as tests of obedience. Unravel the whole conduct 
of America ; you will find out the fault is at home." 
" The dependence of the colonies is a part of the consti- 
tution," said Pownall, the former governor of Massa- 
chusetts. " I hope, for the sake of this country, for the 
sake of America, for the siike of general liberty, that this 
address will go with a unanimous vote." 

As nothing was proposed but to carry out the declara- 
tory Act, no man in England could so little find fault with 
the principle of the proposed measures as Edmund Burke ; 
he only taunted the ministry with their wavering policy. 
Lord (xeorge Germaine derived all the American disturb- 
ance from the repeal of the Stamp tax. Conway pleaded 
for unanimity. " I speak," said William Burke, " as aa 
Englishman ; we applaud ourselves for the struggle we 
have had for our constitution; the colonists are our 
fellow-subjects ; they will not lose theirs without a 
struggle." Barr^ applauded the good temper with which 
the subject had been discussed, and refused to make any 
opposition. "The leading question," said Wedderburn, 
who bore the principal part in the debate, "is the de- 
pendence or independence of America." The address was 
adopted without a division. 

The next day letters arrived from America, manifesting 
no change in the conduct of the colonies. Calumny, with 
its hundred tongues, exaggerated the turbulence of the 
people, and invented wild tales of violence. The jests of 
the Crown oflScers among one another were repeated as 
solemn truths. It was said at the palace, and the king 
believed, that there was in Boston a regular committee 
for tarring and feathering ; and that they were next, to 
use the kmg's expression, " to pitch and feather " Hut- 
chinson himself. (1) The press was also employed to rouse 
the national pride, till the zeal of the English people for 
maintaining English supremacy became equal to the 
passions ofthe ministry. Even the "merchants and manu- 
facturers were made to believe that their command of the 

(1) Minntes of a conversation of tYielSk^;N9\^B?9S;x3B&EQAKs^«\Qa!^ "^Jfr^t 
Hutcbiuson'o arrival ftom America. 

2A.2 
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American market depended on the enforcement of the 
British claim of authority. 

It was, therefore, to a Parliament and people as unani- 
mous as when in Grenville's day they sanctioned the Stamp 
Act, that Lord North, on the 14th of March, reserving 
the measures of a more permanent character, opened the 
first branch of his American plan, for the instant punish- 
ment of Boston. The privilege of its harbour was to be 
discontinued, and the port closed against all commerce, 
not merely till it should have indemnified the East-India 
Company, but until the king should be satisfied that for 
the future it would obey the laws. He invited all branches 
of the government, all political parties, alike those wbo 
denied and those who asserted the right to tax, — members 
of Parliament, peers, merchants, all ranks and degrees of 
people, — to proceed steadily and universally in the one 
course of maintaining the authority of Great Britain. 
Yet it was noticed, that he spoke of the indispensable 
necessity of vigorous measures with an nnusual air of 
languor and moderation.(l) 

This appeal was successful. Of the few who belonged 
to the Eockingham party, Cavendish approved the mea- 
sure, which was but a corollary from their own Declaratory 
Act. " After having weighed the noble lord's proposition 
well," said even Barre, "I cannot help ^vmg it my 
hearty and determinate aflBrmative. I like it, adopt and 
embrace it for its moderation." " There is no good plan," 
urged Fox, " except the repeal of the taxes forms a part 
of it." " The proposition does not fully answer my ex- 
pectations," said tJohn Calvert>5 "seize the opportunity, 
and take away their charter." 

On the 18th, Lord North by unanimous consent pre- 
sented to the House the Boston Port Bill. To its second 
reading, George Bynge was the only one who cried No. 
" This bill," said fiose Fuller, in the debate on the 23rd, 
" shuts up one of the ports of the greatest commerce and 
consequence in the English dominions in America. The 
North Americans will look upon it as a foolish act of 
oppression. You cannot carry this bill into execution but 
by a military force." ** If a military force is necessary," 
replied Lord North, " I shall not hesitate a moment to 
enforce a due obedience to the laws of this country." 
' Fox, seizing the very poml ol >ik^ c^<&^t\on, would have 

(I) Ednimid Burke to the CommWV.^ oi^«wXcit>8.»^ k^,\Tlv. 
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softened the bill by opening the port on the payment of 
indemnity to the East- India Company ; and he took care 
that his motion should appear on the journal. " Obedi- 
ence," replied Lord North, " obedience, not indemnifica- 
tion, will be the test of the Bostonians/* ** The oflFence 
of the Americans is flagitious," said Van. " The town of 
Boston ought to be knocked about their ears and destroyed, 
Delenda est Carthago. You will never meet with proper 
obedience to the laws of this country, until you have de- 
stroyed that nest of locusts." The clause to which Fox 
had objected, was adopted without any division, #nd with 
but one or two negatives. 

The popular current, both within doors and without, set 
strongly against America. It was only for the acquittal 
of their own honour and the discharge of their own con- 
sciences, (I) that two days later, on the third reading, 
Dowdeswell and Edmund Burke, unsupported by their 
former friends, spoke very strongly agamst a bill which 
punished the innocent with the guilty, condemned without 
an opportunity of defence, deprived the labourer and the 
sailor of bread, injured English creditors by destroying 
the trade out of which the debts due to tnem were to be 
discharged, and ultimately oppressed the English manu- 
facturer. " You will draw a foreign force upon you," said 
Burke ; " I will not say where that will enct; but think, I 
conjure you, of the consequences." "The Eesolves at 
Boston," said Gray Cooper, " are a direct issue against 
the Declaratory Act ; " and half the Rockingham party 
went with him. Rose Fuller opposed the bill, unless the 
tax on tea were also repealed. Pownall was convinced 
that the time was not proper for a repeal of the duty on 
tea. " This is the crisis," said Lord North, who had by 
degrees assumed a style of authority and decision. " The 
contest ought to be determined. To repeal the tea duty, 
or any measure, would stamp us with timidity." " The 
present bill," said Johnstone, late governor of West Flo- 
rida, "must produce a confederacy, and will end in a 
general revolt." But it passed without a division, and 
very unfairly went to the Lords as the unanimous voice 
of the Commons. The king cheered his minister on by 
sneers at "the feebleness and futility of the opposi- 
tion."(2) 

(1) Edmund Burke to his New York ConsUtaecit&« 
(s; Kioff to Lord North, ^ l&axc^, vil^. 
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In the midst of the general anger, a book was circulating 
in England, on the interest of "weat Britain in regard to 
the colonies, and the only means of living in peace and 
harmony with them, which judged the past and estimated 
the future with contemplative calmness and unerring 
sagacity. Its author, Josiah Tucker, dean of Gloucester, 
a most loyal churchman, though an apostle of fi*ee trade, 
saw clearly that the reduction of Canada had put an end 
to the sovereignty of the mother country ; that it is in 
the very nature of all colonies, and of the Americans more 
than others, to aspire after independency. He would not 
suffer things to go on as they nad lately done, for that 
would only make the colonies more [headstrong ; nor at- 
tempt to persuade them to send over a certain nxmiber of 
deputies or representatives to sit in Parliament, for the 
prosecution of that scheme could only end in furnishing a 
justification to the mother country for making war against 
them ; nor have recourse to arms, for the event was un- 
certain, and England, if successfal, could still never treat 
America as an enslaved people, or govern them against 
their own inclinations. There remained but one wise 
solution ; and it was to declare the North American colo- 
nies to be a free and independent people. 

" If we separate from the colonies," it was objected, 
*'we shall lose their trade." "Why soP" answered 
Tucker. "The colonies will trade even with tiieir bit- 
terest enemies in the hottest of a war, provided they 
shall find it their interest so to do. The question before 
us will turn on this single point : can the colonists, in a 
general way, trade with any other European state to 
greater advantage than they can with Great Britain P If 
they cannot, we shall retam their custom ; " and he de- 
monstrated that England was for America the best market 
and the best storehouse ; that the prodigious increase of 
British trade was due, not to prohibition, but to the sup- 
pression of various monopolies, and exclusive companies 
for foreign trade; to the repeal of taxes on raw materials ; 
to the improvements, inventions, and discoveries for the 
abridgment of labour : to roads, canals, and better jpostal 
arrangements. The measure would not decrease shipping 
and navigation, or diminish the breed of sailors. 

But " if we give up the colonies," it was pretended, "the 
-French will take imme^t^ "^o^^^moti. of them." " The 
AmericanB,** resumed TucVenc, ** ^»ss2aa\.\stw3».Qss:t ^-^^escck- 
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ment; will they glory in being numbered among the slayes 
of the grand monarch P " " Will you leave the Church of 
England in America to suffer persecution?" asked the 
churchmen. ** Declare North America independent," ror 
plied Tucker, ** and all their fears of ecclesiastical author- 
ity will vanish awav ; a bishop will be no longer looked 
upon as a monster, but as a man ; and an episcopate may 
then take place." No minister, he confessed, would dare, 
as things were then circumstanced, to do so much good to 
his country ; neither would their opponents wish to see it 
done ; and " yet," he added, " measures evidently right 
will prevail at last." 

An honest love of liberty revealed the same truth to 
John Cartwright. The young enthusiast was firmly per- 
suaded that the species, as well as individuals of mankmd, 
obtains knowledge, wisdom, and virtue progressively, so 
that its latter days will be more wise, peaceable, and pious, 
than the, earlier periods of its existence. He was destined 
to pass his life in efforts to purify the British constitution, 
which, as he believed, had within itself the seeds of im- 
mortality. With the fervent language of sincerity he now 
advocated the freedom of his American kindred ; and pro- 
claimed American independence to be England's interest 
and glory. (1) 

Thus spoke the forerunners of free trade and reform. 
But the infatuated people turned from them to indulge 
unsparingly in ridicule and illiberal jests on the Bostonians, 
whom the iron hand of power was extended to chastise 
and subdue. At the meeting of the Commons on the 
28th of March, Lord North asked leave to bring in a bill 
for regulating the government of the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. On this occasion. Lord George Germaine 
showed himself anxious to take a lead. " I wish," said he, 
'' to see the coimcil of that country on the same footing as 
that of other colonies. Put an end to their town meetings. 
I would not have men of a mercantile cast every day col- 
lecting themselves together and debating about political 
matters. I would have them follow their occupations as 
merchants, and not consider themselves as ministers of 
that country. I would wish that all corporate powers 
might be given to certain people in every town, in the 
same manneo* that corporations are formed here. Their 

(i) CaitwiieU*B American Independeiice, %tc.,\i!^)(« -sPiAtosj^^iOStl^* 
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^rand luriei, their petty juries, require great regalatioiL 
I would wish to bring the constitution of America as simi- 
lar to our own as possible ; to see the council of that 
country similar to a House of Lords in this; to see 
Chancery suits determined by a Court of Chancery. At 
present, their Assembly is a downright clog ; their council 
thwart and oppose the security and welfare of that 
government, i ou have, sir, no government, no governor; 
Ibe whole are the proceedings of a tumultuous and riotous 
rabble, who ought, if they had the least prudence, to follow 
their mercantile employment, and not trouble themselves 
with politics and government, which they do not under- 

X stand. Some gentlemen say, 'Oh, don't break their 
charter; don't take away rights granted them by the 
predecessors of the Crown.* Whoever wishes to preserve 
such charters, I wish him no worse than to goyem such 
subjects. By a manly perseverance, things may be re- 
stored from anarchy and confusion, to peacci quietude, and 
obedience." 

" I thank the noble lord," said Lord North, " for every 
one of the propositions he has held out ; thejr are worthy 
of a great mind ; I see their propriety, and wish to adopt 
them;" and the House directed North, Thurlow, and 
Wedderburn to prepare and bring in a bill accordingly. 

On the 29th of March the Boston Port Bill underwent 
in the House of Lords a fuller and fairer discussion. The 
rightness of mind of Bockingham impelled him to resist 
it with firmness, and the duke of Eichmond ardently sup- 
ported him. " Nothing can justify the ministers here- 
after," said Temple, " except the town of Boston proving 
in an actual state of rebellion." The good Lord Dart- 
mouth, who sincerely desired to see lenient measures 
adopted, showed his disposition by calling_what passed in 
Boston, commotion, not open rebellion. Lord Mansfield, 
a man " in the cool decline of life," acquainted only with 
the occupations of peace, a civil magistrate, covered with 
iudicial purple and ermine that should have no stain of 
Dlood, with eyes broad open to the consequences, rose to 
take the guidance of the House out of the hands of the 
faltering minister. " What passed in Boston," said he, 
" is the last overt act of high treason, proceeding from our 
over-lenity and want of foresight. It is, however, the 
Inckieat event that could befall this country, for all may 

now berecoyered. Compei^BLl\Qti\o>^^<QjeXr\Qk^OQm^ 
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pany I regard as no object of the bill.(l) The sword is 
drawn, (2) and you must throw away the scabbard. (3) 
Pass this Act, and you will be passed the Ilubicon.(4) 
The Americans will then know that we shall tenoporize 
no longer ; if it passes with tolerable unanimity, Dsoston 
will submit, and all will end in a victory without car- 
nage." (5) In vain did Camden meet the question fully, 
and return very nearly to his former principles ; in vain 
did Shelburne prove the tranquil and loyal condition in 
which he had left the colonies on giving up their adminis- 
tration. There was no division m the House of Lords, 
and its journal, like that of the Conmions, declares that 
the Boston Port Bill passed unanimously. The kin^ in 
person made haste to give it his approval. Boston lias 
now no option but to claim entire independence, or to 
approach the throne as a penitent, and promise for the 
future passive " obedience " to British " laws " in all cases 
whatsoever. 

The immediate repeal of the tax on tea and its pre- 
amble remained the only possible avenue to conciliation. 
It was moved by Rose Fuller on the 19th of April, and 
^ave rise to a long and animated debate. The subject in 
its connections was the gravest that could engage atten* 
tion, involving the prosperity of England, the tranquillity 
of the British empire, the principles of colonization, and 
the liberties of mankind. !But Cornwall, speaking for the 
ministers, stated the question to be simply, " whether the 
whole of British authority over America should be taken 
away." On this occasion, Edmund Burke, indignant at 
the tyranny that was menaced, pronounced an oration 
such as haa never been heard in the British Parliament. 
His boundless stores of knowledge came obedient at his 
command; and his thoughts and arguments, the facts 
which he cited, and his glowing appeals, fell naturally' 
into their places; so that nis long and elaborate speech 
seemed to burst from his mind as one harmonious and 
unbroken emanation. He first demonstrated that the 
repeal of the tax would be productive of unmixed good ; 
he then surveyed comprehensively the whole series of the 

(1) Shelburne to Chatham, 4 April, 1774 ; in Chatham's Corr. iv. SS9. 
(S) Life of Lord Mansfield, in Almon't Biographical Anecdotes, i. 95. 

(3) Speech of Banr^, 3 May, 1774. 

(4) Gamier to D* Aigruillon, 8 April* 

(5) Shelbome to Chatham. 
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parliamentary proceedings with regard to America, in 
their causes and their consequences. After exhausting 
the subject, he entreated Parliament to "reason not at 
all," but to '' oppose the ancient policy and |>ractice of the 
empire, as a rampart against the speculations of inno- 
vators on both sides of the question." 

" Again and again," such was his entreaty, "revert to 
your old principles — seek peace and ensue it — Cleave Ame- 
rica, if she has taxable matter, to tax herself. Be content 
to bind America by laws of trade ; you have always done 
it. Let this be your reason for binding their traae. Do 
not burden them by taxes ; you were not used to do so 
from the beginning. Let this be your reason for not 
taxing. These are the arguments of states and kingdoms. 
Leave the rest to the schools. The several provincial 
legislatures ou^ht all to be subordinate to the Parliament 
oiGreat Britam. She, as from the throne of Heaven, 
superintends and guides and controls them all. To coerce, 
to restrain, and to aid, her powers must be boundless." 

Such was the adjustment which was advocated by 
Burke. He left questions of right to the schools, and 
proposed to conform colonial government to the facts of 
the past. It was all that Aoierica had been for ten years 
soliciting ; it was advice to which despotism itself might 
-have listened, for it contained a sanction of all established 
power. It might at once have been received by the new 
Tory party, the conservative party of England. They 
must soon make it their own, and one day must accept 
its author as their champion asainst revolution and 
reform. But at the moment his heart gained a partial 
rictory over his theories. 

During the long debate, the young and fiery Lord 
Carmarthen had repeated what so many had saia before 
him. " The Americans are our children, and how can 
thejr revolt against their parent P If they are not free in 
their present state, England is not free; because Man- 
chester, and other considerable places, are not repre- 
sented." " So then," retorted Burke, " because some 
towns in England are not represented, America is to have 
no representative at all. They are * our children ; * but 
when children ask bread, we are not to give a stone. Is 
it because the natural resistance of things «Dd the various 
mutations of time Yundet ovxe ^orre^nvoient, or any scheme 
of government, from bevn^ ooj Tasst^ ^S&kql ^ ^^^^^^^ 
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proximation to the ri^ht, is it therefore that the colonies 
are to recede from it infinitely P When this child of ours 
wishes to assimilate to its parent, are we to give them our 
weakness for their strength? our opprobnum for their 
glory P and the slough of slaverj^ which we are not able to 
work off, to serve them for their freedom P " The words 
fell from him as burning oracles. It appeared as if he was 
lifted upward to gaze into futurity, and while he spoke 
for the rights of America, he seemed to prepare the way 
for renovating the constitution of England. Yet it was 
not so. Though more than half a century had intervened, 
Burke would not be wiser than the Whigs of the days of 
King William. It was enough for him if the aristocracy 
applauded. He did not believe in the dawn of a new 
lignt, in the coming on of a new order, though a new 
order of things was at the door, and a new light had 
broken. He would not turn to see, nor bend to learn, if 
the political system of Somers, and Walpole, and the 
Pelhams, and their adherents was to pass away; if it 
were so, he himself was determinad not to know it, but 
" rather to be the last of that race of men." As Dante is 
the poet who sums up the civilization of his times, so that 
the departed spirit of the Middle Age seems still to live 
in his immortal verse, so Burke portrays in his pages all 
the lineaments of that old Whig aristocracy, which in its 
day had achieved mighty thinigs for liberty and for Eng- 
land. He that will study under its best aspect the 
enlightened character of England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the wonderful intermixture of privi- 
lege and prerogative, of aristocratic power and popular 
liberty, ofa free press and a secret House of Commons, of 
an established church and a toleration of all Protestant 
sects, of a fixed adherence to prescription and liberal 
tendencies in. administration, must give his days and 
nights to the writings of Edmund Bur^e. But time never 
keeps company with the mourners ; it flies from the 
memories of the expiring past, though they may be clad 
in the brightest colours of imagination ; it leaves those 
who stand still to their despair ; and itself hurries on to 
fresh fields of action and scenes for ever new. 

Eesuming the debate, Fox said earnestly, " K you per- 
sist in your right to tax the Americans, you will force 
them into open rebellion." On the other hand. Lord 
North asked that hia measuxca m\^V> \)^ ^^^NxfiCE^s^-sfcis^ 
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firmness and resolution ; and then, said he, " there is no 
doubt but peace and quietude will soon be restored.** 
" We are now in ereat difficulties," said Dowdeswell, speak- 
ing for all who adhered to Lord Rockingham ; " let us do 
justice before it is too late." But it was too late. Even 
JBurke's object had been only "to refute the charges 
against that party with which he had all along acted." 
A^fter his splendid eloquence, no more divided with him 
than forty -nine, just the number that had divided against 
the Stamp Act, while on the other side stood nearly four 
times as many. " The repeal of the tea tax was never to 
be obtained, so long as the authority of Parliament was 
publicly rejected or opposed." 

" With ten thousand regulars," said the creatures of 
the ministry, " we can march through the continent. To 
bring Boston on its knees, and teniff the rest of America 
by the example, Ga^e, the military commander-in-chief 
for all North America, was commissioned as the civil 
governor of Massachusetts also, and was sent over with 
four regiments to enforce submission. He was directed 
to shut the port of Boston, and having, as a part of his 
instructions, the opinion of Thurlow and Wedderburn, 
that acts of high treason had been committed there, he 
was directed to take measures for bringing the ringleaders 
to condign punishment. Foremost among these, Samuel 
Adams was marked out for sacrifice as the chief of the 
revolution. " He is the most elegant writer, the most 
sagacious politician, and celebrated patriot perhaps of any 
who have figured in the last ten years,"(l) is the contem- 
porary record of John Adams. "I cannot sufficiently 
respect his integrity and abilities," said Clymer, of Penn- 
sylvania ; "all good Americans should erect a statue to 
him in their hearts."(2) Time proved that he had been 
right, even where his conduct had been questioned ; and 
many in England " esteemed him the first politician in 
the world."(3) He saw clearly that " the rigorous mea- 
sures of the British administration would the sooner bring 
to pass" the first wish of his heart, "the entire separation 
ana independence of the colonies, which Providence would 
erect into a mighty empire."(4) Indefatigable in seeking 

(1) From the minute in the handwriting: of John Adams, dated 29 April, 

(2) Clymer to Qulncy, 1774. 

(3) Quincy'B Quincy, 2&%. V^^ ^> kdAsci&\A K..\j£i^, tc^ta« 
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for Massachusetts the countenance of her sister colonies, (1) 
he had no anxiety for himself, no doubt of the ultimate 
triumph of freedom ; but as he thought of the calamities 
that hung over Boston, he raised the prayer, " that God 
would prepare that people for the event, by inspiring 
them with wisdom and fortitude." 

The members of the committee knew how momentous 
was the revolution which they were accomplishing. ** We 
have enlisted," they said, " in the cause of our country, 
and are resolved, at all adventures, to promote its welfare : 
should we succeed, our names will be held up by future 
generations with that unfeigned plaudit with which we 
now recount the great deeds of our worthy ancestdrs.*'(2) 

Meantime, New York gave proof that the union was 
perfect ; on the 19th, while the House of Commons was 
voting not to repeal the duty on tea, its people sent back 
the tea-ship which had arrived but the day before, and 
eighteen chests of tea, found on board of another vessel, 
were hoisted on deck, and emptied into " the slip." 

America had chosen her part, so too had the British 
ministrv. The second penal bill for the government of 
Massachusetts Bay, which was introduced into Parliament 
on the 28th, without any hearing or any notice to the 

I)rovince, abrogated so much of its charter as gave to its 
egislature the election of the council ; abolished town 
meetings, except for the choice of town officers, or on the 
special permission of the governor; conferred on the 
executive the power of appointing and removing the 
sheriffs at pleasure, and transforming the trial by jury 
into a snare for the people, it intrusted the returning of 
juries to the dependent sheriff. This bill, too, notwith- 
standing the earnest resistance of Dunning, passed the 
Commons by a vote of more than three to one. 

A third penal measure, which had been questioned by 
Dartmouth, and recommended by the king, transferred 
the place of trial of any magistrates, revenue officers, or 
soldiers, indicted for murder or other capital offence in 
Massachusetts Bay, to Nova Scotia (3) or Great Britain. 
As Lord North brought forward this wholesale bill of 
indemnity to the governor and soldiers, if they should 

(1) S. Adams to John Dickinson, 21 April, 1774. 

(2) The Committee of Boston to the Gentlemen GommltteA oC QQiet«> 
spoudence tor the Town of Winchendon, i XpxVV, \1T4. 

(3) King to Lord North, on DartmontYi?s %ctxx\k\^. 
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trample upon the people of Boston, and be cHarged with 
znuroer, it was noticed that he trembled and faltered at 
every word, showing that he was the vassal of a stronger 
will than his own, and vainly struggled to wrestle down the 
feelings which his nature refused to disavow. " If the people 
of America," said Van, ** oppose the measures of govern- 
ment that are now sent, I would do, as was done of old, in 
the time of the ancient Britons, I would bum and set fire to 
all their woods, and leave their country open. If we are 
likely to lose it, I think it better lost by our own soldiers, 
than wrested from us by our rebellious children." " The 
bill is meant to enslave America," said Sawbridge, with 
only forty to listen to him. "I execrate the present 
measure,' cried Barr^ ; " you have had one meeting of 
the colonies in Congress; you may soon have another. 
The Americans will not abandon their principles ; for if 
they submit, they are slaves." 

1 et the bill passed the Commons by a vote of more 
than four to one. But evil, when it comes, is intermixed 
with good ; the ill is evanescent, the ^ood endures. The 
British government inflamed the passions of the English 
people against America, and courted their syinpathy : as 
a consequence, the secrecy of the debates in Parliament 
came to an end, and this great change in the political 
relation of the legislature to public opinion, was conceded 
by a Tory government, seeking strength from popular 
excitement. The concession was irrevocable. 

A fourth measure legalized the Quartering of troops 
within the town of Boston. The fifth statute professed 
to regulate the government of the province of Quebec. 
The nation, which would not so much as legally recognise 
the existence of a Catholic in Ireland, from political con- 
siderations sanctioned on the Saint Lawrence " the free 
exercise of the religion of the church of Home, and con- 
firmed to the clergy of that church their accustomed dues 
and rights." So far the act was merciful ; but it extended 
the boundaries of the government to the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, and over the vast region which included, 
besides Canada, the area of the present states of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, it decreed an 
arbitrary rule. The establishment of colonies on prin- 
ciples of liberty is " the peculiar and appropriated glory 
p/ Englajid"(l) rendexin^ laet '^euerabie throughout all 
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time in the history of the world. The office of peopling 
a continent with free and happ^ commonwealths was 
renounced. The Quebec bill, wluch quickly passed the 
House of Lords, and was borne through the Commons by 
the zeal of the ministry and the influence of the king, 
left the people who were to colonize the most fertile terri- 
tory in the world without the writ of habeas corpus to 
protect the rights of persons, and without a share of 
power in any one branch of the government. 

In this manner Great Britain, allured by a phantom of 
absolute authority, made war on human freedom. The 
liberties of Poland had been sequestered, and its territory 
began to be parcelled out among the usurpers. The aris- 
tocratic priioleges of Sweden had been swept away by 
treachery and usurpation. The free towns of Germany, 
which had preserved in that empire the example of repub- 
lics, were " like so many dying sparks that go out one 
after another." Venice and Genoa had stifled the spirit 
of independence in their prodigal luxury. Holland was 
ruinously divided against itself. In Great Britain, the 
House of Commons had become so venal, that it might be 
asked, whether a bodj so chosen, and so influenced, was 
fit to exercise legislative power even within the realm P 
If it shall succeed in establishing by force of arms its 
** boundless" authority over America, where shall humanity 
find an asylum P But this decay of the old forms of liberty 
was the" symptom and the forerunner of a new creation. 
The knell of the ages of servitude and inequality was 
rung ; those of equality and brotherhood were to dawn. 

As the fleets and armies of England went forth to con- 
solidate arbitrary power, the sound of war everywhere 
else on the earth died away. Kings sat still in awe, and 
nations turned to watch the issue. 
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tinued resistance in Amwrica, 399, 
309; Parliament repeals the Stamp 
Act, 296 — 308 ; rcjjoicings in England 
at the repeal, 808 et teq.; joy in 
America, 332. (See Stamp Act.) 
Their satisfaction not allowed to con- 
tinue long, ▼. 3 ; the repeal of the 
Stamp Act regarded by the king as a 
fatal compliance, 5 ; arbitranr taxation 
•pposed by the colonies of, ib. ; Rigby 
proposes an address to the king, 
censuring her rebelliotts disposition, 
7 ; the patriots of If assachusetu, ; 
demonstrations of loyalty in Connec- 
ticat, S. Carolina, and New York, 1 1 ; 
Chmaeul's report respecting the na- 
tuml wealth of, 10; dissatisfaction 
mud disturbances in, 33, 33; the 
flMMurM which lead to the iniurrec- 
tioB of the colonlea, M; lb« time 
from wbieh the retoU of the eo\«&ft% 
ii dated, 31 ; Shelbumt^a m«MNEK!a 



in favour of, 39, 40 ; a general agree- 
ment that she ought to bear her own 
burdens, 42 ; the British Parliament 
determine on an American army and 
revenue, 45 ; nothing more required 
than a respect for her rights, 53; 
Townshend passes an obnoxious bill 
for levying duties in, 61, 62 ; how 
the proposed taxes were received, 
63, 73 et eea. ; ChoiseuPs sentiments 
respecting her future independence, 
68, 69 ; a revolution openly predicted, 
74 ; Lord Hillsborough's administra- 
tion of the colonies of, 76 et teq. ; the 
Bedford administration strongly op- 
posed to, 79 ; an army and fleet 
ordered for Boston, 101 ; numerous 
defenders of her conduct, 104; Euro- 
pean philosophy and French policy 
assist her emancipation, 120 ; sensa- 
tion caused in Europe by the proceed- 
ings of the colonies, 121 ; the towns 
Of Massachusetts in eonvention, 134 
et teq.; a General Assembly proposed, 
136; military and naval forces land 
at Boston, 144, 145 ; the republic of 
New Orleans, 145 et teq, ; the King 
and Parliament agunst Boston, 155 
et teq.; plans proposed for taking 
off the ineesdiaries, I69 tt teq. ; in- 
dependence d prophesied, 1O9 ; coer- 
dve measures voted in Airtiament for 
^e punishment of, 171 ; resistance to 
the right <rf British taxation universal, 
173; Virginia aids Massachusetts, 
181 et teq, ; tiie republican epirit in 
the East and West, ;06 ti teq.; the 
Bon-importatioB agreement enforced, 
310 et teq, ; increasing ferment intiie 
colonies, 215; her issue with Great 
Britain confined to the aingle ques- 
tion of imposing a doty 00 tea, SSl ; 
people become anzMMw for a settle- 
ment of the disputes, 383 ; tiM Boston 
massacre, 337 «f m?*; foilure of the 
non-importation agreements, 344 et 
teq,; nsartial law introdnoad into 
Maasaohosetto, 356; docbnitions of 
the various towns of N^w Eaglaad 
agahist British domiaatioB, 386 et 
M9.; OoBgreas of the Statee p 

325-437 ;poDnlati 

ing towards the wi 
feeliaga is Bnglaad agidas^ Sf7; 
her tedopendoBeo advocated ia Sag- 
land, 863, 360; despotic meaoorts 
against, passed by Oo British PMlia. 
meat, 3il— 3fi7« - - 
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tke Fint: OTerthrow of the European 
colonial •ystem, iii. 3 etteq.; ofagecta 
of the authors, 5. Epoch the Second: 
how Great Britain estranged America, 
ir. 3 et seq. 

American Union, day-star of the, iv. 
190 et seq. ; founded by South Caro- 
lina, 201 et seq. ; in danger, 200. See 
Union. 

Amherst, Sir JeflTrey, sent to America, 
iii. 209 ; reaches Crown Point, 228. 
Puts a price on Pontiac's life, iv. 94. 

Anglo-Saxon race, the pioneers of civili- 
sation, iii. 4. 

Antonio de Ulloa, v. 152 ; causes great 
dissatisfaction in New Orleans, 152, 
153. 

Aristocracy of England could not rule 
without the people, iii. 192; not an 
office but a caste, iv. 26, 27 ; the 
king coalesces with Mr. Pitt against, 
V. 13 et seq. i reduce their own 
taxes, 36 et seq.; plans for their 
overthrow, 59, 60. 

Arms, prohibited to the Catholics of 
Ireland, iv. 52. 

Army, see Military. 

Austria, England offers to her acquisi. 
tions in Italy, iii. 305, 306 ; her posi- 
tion and political relations in 1763, 
iv. 8. 

Barr6, speeches of, iv. 169— 171. His 
speech in favour of the colonists, v. 
176 ; his speech on the accession of 
Lord North to power, 227. 

Beau Sejour taken by the English, 
iii. 140. 

Beckford, speech of, iv. 169 ; his sen- 
timents on America, v. 1&5. 

Bedford, duke of, succeeds the duke of 
Newcastle in the southern depart- 
ment, iii. 16 ; his excellent qualities, 
t6.; his character, 16, 17; his zeal, 
41 ; disagrees with Halifuc, 60 ; 
opposed to the duke of Newcastle, 
51; his humane views respect- 
ing peace, 280; gains the ministry 
on me accession of George III., 291 ; 
negotiates for a peace, 312. Joins the 
ministry, iv. 104 ; his interview with 
George III., 184 ; his protest on the 
Declaratory Bill, SI7. Proceeds to 
construct a ministry, v. 77, 78 ; de- 
termined to maintain the authority 
of Parliament over America, 79 ; his 
feelings against Boston, 122, 123. 

Bennington, settlement of, ir. 300. 

Bernard, Francis, removed from the 
government of New Jersey to that 
of MassachusetU, iii. 306. Hii 
coantet to tbe ministry, iv. 143 ; 



his pusillanimity, 222 ; advocates 
the Stamp Act,' 232 ; asks for an 
army, 267. His pride and super- 
ciliousness, V. 6 ; his opposition to 
the Assembly, 7, 9, 12 ; wishes to 
enforce submission bv a regiment of 
soldiers, 13 ; rebuked, SO ; assumes 
the right of a veto, 51 ; his infatua- 
tion, 75 ; his misrepresentations to 
government defeated in an action for 
bel, gzetseq. ; his importunities for 
troops, 95, 90» 106; his obsequious- 
ness, 112; his duplicity, 113; dis- 
solves the Assembly, 116; American 
affairs left to his management, 120 ; 
his fears, 140 ; his difficulties in 
finding qtfarters for the troops, 147 ; 
his recall, 186; his duplic'.ty un- 
masked, 188, 189; his disappoint- 
ments, 198; his vacillations, 198, 
199 et seq.; leaves Boston for Eu- 
rope, 204 ; his obnoxious character, 
202 ; rejoicings at his departure, ib. 

Bible, for freedom, iv. 203; prophecies 
drawn from the, v. 118. 

Billeting Act, obnoxious clauses of the, 
renewed, r. IS; resistance to the, 
30, 32, 47, 51, 62; the immediate 
difficulty of the colonies, 40, 41 ; 
Georgia refuses compliance with the, 
69. 

Black population of the old Thirteen 
Colonies, iii. 91, 92. 

Bland, of Virginia, contends for inde- 
pendence, iv. 310, V. 103. 

Blouin, Daniel, agent of Illinois, v. 
329. 

Board of Trade, Halifax becomes head 
of, iii. 30 ; applies to Parliament for 
absolute power over the colonies, 
34, 35, 59 ; Charles Townshend enters 
the, 39 ; new power of the, 05 ; mea- 
sures of the, 00 ; attempts to reduce 
New York, 74 ; and fails, ib. ; Soame 
Jenyns and Rigby become lords of 
the, 150, 157 ; in atrife with Penn- 
sylvania, 208 ; advises the taxation 
of America, ib. Shelbume at the, 
iv. 95. 

Bohemia invaded by Frederidc of 
Prussia, iii. 199. 

Boone, Daniel, his explorations to the 
west, T. 304, 307 ei seq. 

Boroughs, venality of|»v. 08. 

Boscawen, Admiral, iii. 163, 165. 

Boston, Geo. Townshend at, iii. 340 ; 
trade acts resisted at, 292. Denies 
the right of Parliament to tax 
America, iv. 141 ; determination of 
the men of, 147 ; Ma-j-xaJw^xK^ ^^^ 
151^-, T\ot m!t, «»' 
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union m the means of security, t. 6 ; 
distuTbances at, 23; session of the 
general court at» 28 ; Board of Cus. 
toms established at, 6l ; exaspera- 
tion at, on the passing of the Reve- 
nue Act, 69: hostile sentiments 
uttered by the inhabiUnts, 70, 73, 
83, 84 ; revolution rapidly advancing 
at, 74 ; the Board of Commissioners 
ni Revenue memorialize the govern- 
ment for military force, 91 ; irritating 
conduct of the crown officers at, 93, 
94; the revenue officers hung in 
effigy, 95 ; an army and a fleet pro- 
posed for, 101— 108 ; military demon- 
strations against, 108 ; agitated state 
of, 110 etseq.i declaration against 
the introduction of troops, 114 ; sen- 
sation in England on the riots of, 
122 ; and memorials for and against 
it, ti. ; military forces ordered against, 
125; popular enUiusiasm at, 126; 
increased agitation, 137 ^t ^eq.; a 
convention established at, 138 ; dis- 
putes between the government and the 
council, 140, 141 ; military and naval 
forces arrive at, 1 44, 145 ; ministeriial 
triumph over, l60; its admirable 
political and social systems, 168; 
demands the withdrawal of the sol- 
diery, 197, 198; refuses to quarter 
the troops, 200; rejects Hillsbo- 
rough's proiMwals for partial exemp- 
tions of duties, 201 ; strong demon- 
strations of patriotism, 215 ; resists 
the landing of goods from England, 
215, 216 ; makes them " appear to 
the world," 21 6; massacre at, 227 
et »eq. s sensation on the news of 
the massacre reaching England, 251 ; 
parliamentary diacussions on, 252 et 
»eq, ; its harbour made the rendezvous 
of all the ships stationed in North 
America, 257 ; to be the garrison of 
the militsry, ib.; the committee of 
correspondence, 310; Hutchinson's 
abuse of, ih.; their energetic decla- 
ration, 326 ; the tea-party of, 324 et 
seq. ; expected arrival of the East- 
India Company's tea-ships, 330 ; 
preparations for the coming struggle, 
\b, etseq. ; arrival of the Dartmouth 
tea-ship, 333 ; turbulent spirit of the 
military at, ^31 et stq. ; military 
massacre, 23«, 236; note on the 
evidence respecting, 241 et seq,; 
continued resistance to British do- 
mination, 290, 291 ; the committee of 
conespondence hold their meetings 
at, 298; their spirited dec\sxft.Wou, 
300; their proceedings auA tevott, 
-SO J et seg.; arrival of teu-sbVp* ut» 
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33ft ; various towns declare in favour 
of, 337, 338 ; the inhabitanU throw 
ail the tea overboard, 339 ; measures 
proposed in Parliament for the pu- 
nishment of the inhabitants and 
destruction of the harbour, 356 ; the 
Port-Bill passed unanimously, 360, 
361 ; military forces sent to, S64 ; 
a bill passed for quartering troops 
within the town of, 366. See Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Botetourt, Lord, appointed governor 
of Virgpinia, v. 124 ; his reception at 
Virginia, 158 ; opens the Vurginian 
Assembly, 194; his promises of a 

Sartial repeal of taxes, 218, 219; his 
eath, 263. 

Boundaries, new, of the provinces, 
iv. 116. 

Bounties, new, granted in favour of 
America, iv. 177. 

Bouquet, Cd., march of, iv. 93 ; his 
expedition, 157. 

Bourbons, of France, opposed by 
Chatham, v. 20. 

Bowdoin, James, a loyal man, v. 141. 

Braddock, General, appointed com- 
mander in America, iii. 120 ; recom- 
mends taxation by Parliunent, 126 ; 
sails from Europe, 129; advance of, 
132 ; his contest with the Frendi, 
134 ; his defeat and death, 135. 

Bradstreet, General, takes Oswego, 
iii. 218; expedition of, iv. 150. 

Brigpantine, F^nch, seized, iii. 52. 

British colony planted in Nova Scotia, 
iii. 32. 

British constitution, solidity of the, 
iv. 69. 

British ministrjr, their pertinacity, 
iii. 44. See Ministnr. 

British officers, pusillanimity of the, 
iii. 189. 

Buckingham, earl of, his sentiments 
against the colonies, v. 348. 

Burke, Edmund, his opinions on the 
American colonies, iii. 865. Appointed 
secretary to the duke of Cumberland, 
iv. 212. His sarcasm, v. 33, 34 ; his 
prophecy respecting American taxa- 
tion, 57 ; political sentiments of, 150 ; 
his speech on the colonies, I61 ; his 
eloquence in support of the colonies, 
andf on the repeal of the tea-duties, 
361—363. 

Busby Run, the battle of, iv. 93. 

Bute, Lord, made prime minister, 
iii. 271 ; the fovouriteof George III., 
273 ; becomes secretary of state, 276; 
his administration, 318 et »eq. Re- 
a\^V'v9 . ^\ \«tae«at of, 10«. 
'BvXVw ^'^ m.) vrrax ^1,^ . Via* 
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Cabinet of England, divirions in the, 
iii. 47 ; its reorgaiuxation, 309. See 
Ministry. 

Calendar regulated, iii. 60. 

Cambridge, declaration of against 
English domination, ▼. 300; deter- 
mines to support Boston, 332. 

Camden, Lord, speech of, on the right 
to tax America, ir. 283 ; on the De- 
claratory Bill, 318. Appointed Lord 
Chancellor under Pitt's administra- 
tion, T. 16 ; his indiscretion, 3S ; his 
declaration respecting ithe right of 
Parliament to tax America, 43 ; his 
feelings agunst Massachusetts, 124 ; 
condemns his colleagues, 224; his 
dismissal, 225. 

Canada, the Whig aristocracy not able 
to conquer, iii. lys etseq. / sufferings 
of the inhabitants, 208 ; exhausted 
state of, 219 ; conquest of, 223 
e( aeq,; capitulates to the English, 
255 ; possession taken of the north- 
west, 256 ; earl of Bath pleads for 
its retention at the peace, 256 ; op- 
posed by Burke and others, 257; 
Franklin's rejoinder, 258 ; the cession 
of, hastens independence, 319 e< »eq. ; 
consequences of the acquisition of, 
predicted in 1748, 324; opinion of 
Vergennes on, 325. Duties levied 
on, IV. 151. Affairs of, 7.40; ".Regu- 
lators "of, 121. 

Cape Fear River, blood of rebels first 
shed at, v. 129. 

Carlton, the governor of Canada, v. 37* 

Carolina, North, political mssatisfac- 
tion of, iii. 27 ; state of, 93, 94. Re- 
sistance to the Stamp Act, iv. 299* 
Persecutions in, v. 25; increasing 
prosperity [of the highlands of, 63 ; 
venality and oppression existing in, 
129; the "Regulators" of, 272; 
Josiah Martin's letter on the state of, 
279. 

Carolina,South, political dissatisfaction 
of, iii.'27 ; state of, 93 ; endeavours to 
restrain the slave trade, 298 ; dis- 
content of, 300. Contentions in, 
iv. 107 ; spirit of against taxation, 
159 ; founds the Ajnerican union, 
201 et teq.t 207 ; delegates from to 
Congress, 235; resistance to the 
Stamp Act, 299.. Demonstrations of 
loyalty, v. 11; complunts of, ib. / 
sentiments of, 1 18 ; evils of patronage 
in, 128; the Assembly resists the 

Svemor, and declares in favour of 
assachusetts, 163 ; is dissolved, 
164; co-operation with Massachu- 
setts, 915; political and social rela- 
tions of, 320; patriotic independence 



of the Assembly, 286, 287 : its disso- 
lution, 312; determined spirit cf« 
328. 

Carr, Dabney, of Virginia, v. 317, Si 8. 

Cartwright, John, advocates American 
independence, v. 359. 

Carver, John, his explorations, v. 206. 

Catherine II. of Russia, her great in- 
fluence, iv. 7. 

Catholic powers, the new Protestant 
powers opposed to the, iii. 193 ; this 
the great question of the age, 196; 
lei^^e of the, 305. 

Catholics of Ireland, disqualif;iring lawa 
against the, iv. 44 — 51 ; their educa- 
tion prohibited, 48. 

Cavendish, Lord John, refuses to serVe 
under Grafton, v. 17. 

Celtic«American rei)ublic on the banks 
of the Mississippi, v. 144 et seq. ; of 
French origin, 151; sends an envoy 
to Paris, 152. 

Charlestown, declaration of, agunst 
British domination, v. 306; and in 
' support of Boston, 333, 335. 

Chatelet, Count de, appointed ambas- 
sador in England, v. 92. 

Chatham, earl of i»ee Pitt), his admi- 
nistration weakened on his elevation 
to the peerage, v. 18, 19 ; jealous of 
the Bourbons of France, 20 ; his in- 
decision, 21 ; the power of hu minis- 
try shaken by Lord Camden's indis- 
cretion, 32 ; his determined charac- 
ter, 33 ; his ill heslth, 34 ; his admi- 
nistration defeated, 36, 44 ; and ter- 
minated, 45 ; his continued illness, 
77; his resignation, 149; is suc- 
ceeded by Rochford, 150 ; his speech 
on the existing discontents, 224,225. 

Chatham (a town of Massachusetts) 
issues a declaration in support of 
civil and religious liberty, v. 307. 

Cherokees, Lyttieton provokes a war 
with the, iii. 242, 243 ; a council with 
them, 245; their march into the 
country, 246 ; do and suffer ^nonff, 
247; new expedition into their 
country, 249; their hasty retreat, 251 ; 
their frontier left unprotected ; expe- 
dition against them, 298, 299 ; peace 
established, 300* Their interview with 
Tryon respecting the division of ter- 
ritory, V. 62, 63; treaty concluded 
with the, 167. 

Chief justice of New York appointed 
and paid by the king, iii. 311. 

Choiseul, the French minister at war, 
yields to necessity, iii. 318. Foresees 
American independence, iv. 240, 277. 
One of the fsc«».\«ii\. XBKiAakjn^ ^ 
Stance, ^ . \^ \ ^vnwitsw ^^ wi»Ksa^ 
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advaaUces of Ameriea, ib, ; jealous of 
England, 29» 187 ; aenda an emlatary 
to Amsterdam in America, 48; hu 
judgment aa to the feeling of Ame- 
rica, 49, 164, 170; his prediction of 
the English meaaures of taxation, 58 ; 
his sentiments regarding England, 
68, 69; his proposals respecting 
America, 119; his efforts to obtain 
information, 136; dismissed from 
office, 270 ; his great abilitiea, ib. 

Christianity asserted the unity of man- 
kind, iii. 6. 

Church of England, iv. 24, 25. 

Church of Ireland, It. 45. 

Civil hierarchy, the bonds of weakened, 
iii. 4. 

Civil list, American, opposed by Lord 
Orenyille, iv. 125, 120: Proposed for 
every American province, v. 56. 

Civil war, armed men of Hxe same an- 
cestry, iii. 10 ; effects of, ib. 

Civilisation established in Greece and 
Rome, iii. 5. Progress of in the 
colonies, v. 168. 

Clergy, influence of the, iv. 226. 

Clergy of Virginia, their contests for 
church dues, iv. 122. 

Clinton, Admiral, governor of New 
York, iii. 18, 22 ; resolves to compel 
the interposition of Parliament, 25. 

Colden, Cadwallader, iii. 18 ; resolutely 
supports the Stamp Act, iv. 247 et 
seq, 

Colin, Frederick's defeat at, iii. 200. 

Colonial administration, new system 
of resolved on, iii. 40 ; of Townshend, 
57 et seq. 

Colonial agents, Grenville's interview 
with the, iv. 134. 

Colonial governments, remodelling of 
the, iii. 290 et acq. 

Colonial superiority a subject of com- 
plaint on the part of the government 
officers, iii. 13. 

Colonial system of Europe, overthrow 
of the, iii. 3 et aeq. passim. 

Colonies develop a life of their own, 
iii. 39 ; the Old Thirteen of America, 
90 et seq.,' poptdation of, 91» 92; 
proposition to tax them, 118; opi- 
nions of British statesmen on the, 
180, 181 ;' Prince George takes an 
interest in the, 182 ; British institu- 
tions of, 324, 325. On the govern- 
ment of, iv. 145, 147 ; meet m Con- 
gress, 235 et seq. The time from 
which their revolt may be dated, v. 
30 ; they all deny the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax them^ 31; numeioiua 

petitions of the, agamatt^ke measnaxea 

of Parliament, 103; tbeit agenUie- 



bokftdby Lord HUlsborough, l65, l66 ; 
Great Britain ooneentntes power over 
them, 281 et seq. / their resistaaoe, 
286, 287; different town* renounce 
Britidi domination, 306 etseq./ they 
form a perfect political organiaatioa, 
321. See America. 

Colonists of America, their rising ener- 
gies, iii. 3. 

Colonists, Lord Hillsborongh's circular 
to the, V. 101. 

Colonization of America, iv. 115 ; of 
the Mississippi, 240. 

Columbus aided in promoting the unity 
of mankind, iii. o. 

Commerce, universal tendency of so- 
ciety towards, iii. 5; mromotedby the 
tribes of northern Europe, 6 ; re- 
strictions on, suspended by universal 
assent, 10, 11; new development of 
the system of, 45. Freedom of, bene- 

. fidal to mankind, iv. 18 ; state of in 
America, 301. Restrictive system of, 
adopted by England, v. 50 ; and sup- 
ported by Spain, ib. 

Commissioners, i^ipointed to arrest po- 
litical offenders, and aend them fox 
trial to England, V. 314, 315. 

Commissioners of Customs, at Boston, 
in personal danger, v. 95 r their appeal 
for troops, 96; thdr obnoxious 
measures, 108, 109 ; their^ apprehen- 
sions, 112, 113; their complaints to 
government, 113; their d^eulties, 
147, 148 ; claim an exunption from 
income-tax, 282 ; Uieir diums repa- 
diated, 283. 

Commons. See House of. 

Congress, plan of one formed, iv. 231'; 
American delegates sent to, 231, 232; 
the colonies meet in, 235 et seq,; 
debates in, 242; its memorials and 
petiti(ms, 243 ; its declaration j 245 ; 
the colonies adhere to the, 253 ; their 
petition to the House of Commons, 
281. A general one proposed, v. 325, 
353 ; and advocated dv the press, 327* 

Connecticut, colony o^ iv. l6o, 160 
deals summarily with its stamp offi- 
cer, 223, 225. Elects aa its governor 
the patriotic William Pitkin, v. 11; 
discussion between Lord Hillsbo- 
rough and Johnson on the laws and 
charters of, 80—83; ito privileges 
hitherto respected, 83 ; Assembly re- 
solves to petition the Iring only, 105 ; 
charter ot menaced, 315. 

Contraband trade, ineremae of, v. 266. 

Convention establiahed at Boston, v. 
138 ; meeting of thejO^l ; its ener- 
^\«^ Vt^ywKQcoi^^ 142 ; and rcselu- 
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Conway, Gen. H. Seymour, appointed 
to the miniatry, ir. S13 ; bli dianc- 
ter, 314 ; his speeeh oh the right to tax 
America, 373. Is relieved from the 
care of America, and goes to the 
northern department, ▼. 4 ; takes the 
lead of the House of Commons under 
Pitt's administration, lO; is dis- 
missed from the ministry, 78. 

Correspondence, Committees of, held 
by the towns of H assachosette at 
Boston, V. 395 ei »eq. ; report 
issued by the, 301, 303 ; Boston com- 
mittee joined by eighty other towns, 
310 ; effect a perfect political o]^;ani. 
zation, 321 ; prepare for resisting the 
tea ; importations, 330, 333; active 
proceedings of the, 335. 

Country, life in the, iv. 87< 
-Court mtrignes on the accession of 
George III., iii. 370. 

Courts of law, opening of the, !▼. 365. 

Cowhoowee, comoat on the, iii. S99. 

Crown, immense patnmage of the, ▼. 68. 

Crown officers of America, intrigues of 
the, iii. 37, 41. 

Crown Point, Sir J. Amherst reaches, 
iii. 228. 

Cultivator of the toil, a freeholder, 
iii. 12. 

Cumberland, duke of, his conduct and 
character, iii. 130; thought of as 
king, 164. Chai^^ with forming[ a 
new administration, iv. 183; visits 
Pitt, ib.i forms a ministry, 308 et 
»eq. : effect of his death, 358, 859. 

•Cushing, speaker of the New Eng- 
land Assembly, v. 397; advises pa- 
tience, 335. 

Customs. See Commissioners, v. 109> 



Dalrymple, General, takes possession of 
Boston, T. 145 ; his difficulties, 146 et 
seq. 

Dalyell, Captain, defeat of, iv. 90. 

Dartmouth, earl of, appointed to the 
ministry, iv. 314. His c(mciliating 
spirit, V. 326, 339. 

DartTnouth tea-ship arrives at Boston, 
V. 333 ; its owner summoned before 
the Boston committee, 336. 

De Kalb, sent as an emissary to Am- 
sterdam in America, v. 48 ; his opi- 
nions respecting the loyalty of the 
colonists, 94. 

Declaratory Bill, cluminc the absolute 
power of Parliament to bind America, 
IV. 313, 313 ; debate on the repeal of 
the, 314 ; the repeal carried, 316. 

Ddaneey, James, chief justice, iii. 18. 

Delaware, state of, ill. J 01. Elects de- 



legates to the American Congroii, 

iv. 331, 333. Adopts the resoludohs 

of the Virginian Assembly againrt 

English taxation, v. 196. 
Democracy, the new empire of, nai- 

versally hailed by Europe, iii. 11. 
Detroit, important settlement of, ir* 

81 ; relieved, 90. Population oc, y« 

155, 156. 
Dickinson, John, <^ Pennsylvania, Uc 

speech against the Revenue Act, v. 

75, 76; the author of " FanBa*s 

Letters," 98* 104. 
Dieskau, the French general, oppoeea 

the army of Johnson, iii. 148 ; givea 

battle, and is killed, 150. 
Dinwiddle, Lieutenant -Govemw, iii. 

157. 
Dodington, laeut., his arbitrary con- 
duct, V. 391. 
Dowdeswell, the leader of the RodE- 

ingham party, v. 43 ; his speedi in 

favour of the colonists, 176. 



Du Ch&telet's opinions on the c 
of America, y. 99* h6, i65, 170, 177* 
178, 

Dulany, his arguments against the 
Stamp Act, ii. 339, 330. 

Dunmore, earl of, v. 367, S68; his 
letter to the earl of Dartmouth, 380. 

Dunning, the counsellor, advoeatea 
Franuin's cause before the Privy 
Council, V. 344. 

Durand, the French minister, v. 08; 
his sentiments respecting the Ame« 
rican dispute, 68, (^. 

Duties on British . manufactures im- 
ported into America, bill for levying, 
V. 61 ; contrary to the true prineiplea 
of commerce, 193 ; the relief mm, 
proposed by Hillsborough, rqeeted, 
301 ; complete failure in the levying 
of, 303. 



East-India' Company, thor difficnltiee, 
arising from the colonial tea dotiei, 
V. 334, 819, 320. 

East Indies, British dominions in tlie, 
iv. 43. 

Eckhom, valley of the, v. 808. 

Edge Hill, battle of, iv. 93 ft. 

Education, system of in England, ir* 
34, 35 ; of Catholics in Ireland pro- 
hibited, 48. Extent of in the colo- 
nies, V. 168. 

Egmont, Lord, proposes the feadal 
system for America, iv. 115; speedi 
of, en the Declaratory Bill, 316. 

Egremont, Earl of, succeeds Pitt in flie 
Cabinet, iii. 391. &«eNtaai ^^MAat^ 
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SlfletioBs'on the aeeetsionof Geo. III*» 
iii. 276. 

Elective frtnchiie more equally dif- 
fiued, iii. 12. 

Eliot, Andrew, his dedaration in fkrour 
of colonial liberty, ▼. 53. 

England, legislative independence 
wiimed from, iii. S'^ld ; the mother 
of the language and laws of the 
colonists, 11 ; the colonists an offset 
from, ib.; policy of unwise, 46; 
contends with France for Acadia, 
199et»eq.i urges Russia to super- 
▼ise Ctonnany, 155; declares war 
against France (1756), l65; her great 
successes, 234 ; deserts Prussia, 307: 
grasping at the col<mies of France ana 
Spain, she risks her own, 318 el $eq, ; 
ill-founded joy of, in her conquests, 
822. Her dependencies in 170s, iv. 
93 et teq,; freedom of opinion in, 28; 

. her limited monarchy, 24 ; her churdi, 
24, 25 ; her Parliament, 26—31 ; her 
literature, 31,32; her laws, 33,34,37 ; 
her system of education, 34, 35 ; her 
manufsctures, 39; her nationality, 
40, 41 ; her dominion in the East 
Indies and America, 42 ; in Ireland, 
43 et seq. / her exalted position, 55 ; 
new taxes in proposed, 66 ; flnetu« 
atingopinionsin, 257. Complaints of 
the people at the Americans being 
exempt from taxation, y. 46, 47 ; 
Choiseul's sentiments respecting, 
68, 69 ; gOTcmment of deteriorated, 
97 ; adopts hostile measures against 
Boston, 108; sensation in, on the 
receipt of the Boston riots, 1 21, 122 ; 
supports a restrietiye commercial 
system, 180 ; professes friendship for 
France, 187 ; her rivalrr with France, 
188; American trade with suspended, 
189; sUte of parties in 1770, 248 
et »eq. ; her duputes with Spain, 
269; becomes weary of the strife 
with America, 303; Franklin's 
charges against, 804, 305 ; feeling of, 
against the colonies, 350—366; 
making war on human freedom, 3^. 

English court, intrigues in the, iii. 172. 

English language, ita general diffusion, 
iu. 10, 321. 

English liberty sustains America, ir. 
257, 258. 

Englishmen, rights of, ir. 201. 

Episcopacy, feeling against, r. 39. 

Equality of man declared, iii. 9, 10. 

Europe, the crisis of revolution in 
/oneboded, iii. 4 ; sufferings of, during 
the war, 321 ; advantages oi i^%c« 
to, 328. Affairs of the coutAAenX oi, 

iy.Settcq. 



l^UUand Idanda f^en poasessbn of 
by England, ▼. 269. 

Falmouu, disturbances at, ▼. 23. 

Faneuil Hall, convention formed at, ▼. 
138, 141. 

Fannmg, Edmund (thel taK-coUeetor), 
obnoxious to the people, ▼. 27, 129, 
130, et M9.; his persecuting spirit, 
278. 

" Farmer's Letters," vmtten in de- 
fence of the American colonies, v« 
98, 102. 

Federation <tf maritime States proposed, 
iii. 305. 

Federative union, consommation ef 
the, iiL 10. 

Feudal system proposed for the Ame- 
rican colonies, iv. 116. 

Florida, conquest of, ii. 118. 

Fort le Boraf, Washington's miuiott 
to, ui. 78' 

Fort ligonier threatened, iv. 85. 

Fort Loudoun snrrenden, iii. 251. 

Fort Ouatonon, loss ol iv. 86. 

Fort Miami captured, iv. 86. 

Fort Pitt menaced, iv. 85. 

Fort Pitt summoned, iv. 89, 91. 

Fort St. Joseph, loss of, iv. 84. 

Fort Stanwix, congress of, v. 158. 

Fort William Henry, siege of, iii. 183 
et »eq.; its surrender, 187; the 



Fox, Charles James, the king's angler 
at, T. 351 ; his poUtical chancter, ii. 

France, attitude of, iii. 31 ; boundary 
claimed by, 22; encroachments of 
in America, 27 ; her claims opposed 
by Halifax, 29; perseveres m her 
claims, 30; her colonies in Acadia, 
31 ; relations with in America, 66; 
commences hostilities, 67 ; progress 
of aflairs with, 119; discussions with, 
125 : contends with Engdand for 
Acadia, 130 eteeq.; England declares 
war against (1766), l65 ; state of. 
197; negotiations with, for peace 
(1760), 277; special convention be- 
tween her and Spain, 285 ; the ulti- 
matisslmum of, 286; treaty of peaee 
with (1762), 318; her pontion as • 
colonizing state, 322. Her social posi- 
tion and political relations in 1769, 
iv. 14 et seq* ; checks on the royal 
power |of, 16 ; public opinion in, 17* 
The natives of New Orleans, v. 
152, 153 ; her rividry with England, 
188; her speculations on war with 
England, 188 ; depravity of the court 
of, 295, 296. 

Franklin, Benjamin, his plan for Che 

lacBAiOia ^l^Qbit Ksaaxieans, ui. 75 et eeq., 

i ^, W\ «d:TttK^ ^Soit «Sksn&a»ti«»L iA 
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the West, 88 ; his ophuona of Shirle]r' s 
plans, 122 ; the i^nt of Peansylvftnia, 
180 ; his reply to Burke respecting 
the retention of the Canadas, 258. 
His examination respecting the Stamp 
Act, ir. 301. His idea of indepen- 
dence, ▼. 5; appointed agent of the 
Assembly of Georgia, 105; elected 
agent of the Boston House of Assem- 
bly, 261 ; in the full Ti^ur of his 
mmd, 262; the colonisation of the 
West one of his great objects, •&.; 
negotiates with the English Treasury 
for a large grant of land in the West, 
294; acknowledges having sent 
Hutchinson's letters to America,. 
343; advocates the dismissal of 
Hutchinson and Oliver before the 
Privy Council, 344; Wedderbum's 
tirade against, 345 ; his honourable 
character, 347; his petition aoainst 
Hutchinson and Oliver dismissed, 350. 

Frederick of Prussia, the bulwark of 
Protestantism, iii. 1 97 ; captures Dres- 
den, and invades Bohemia, 199 ; de- 
feated at Colin, 200 ; his retreat and 
reverses, 200 et seq, ; gains the battle 
of Leuthen, and saves Prussia, 204, 
205; excites universal admiration, 
206 ; his magnanimity, 278, 280 ; his 
firmness, 806. Looked upon as the 
Protestant king, iv. 5. 

Freedom, progress of in America, iv. 
190; the Bible for. 203. 

Freedom and equality, Warren cries 
for, iv. 310. 

French, their seal, iii. 64 ; their progress 
in the West, 76 ; at Pittoburg, 82, 83 ; 
their hostile operations in the northern 
States, 149; besiege Quebec, 253; 
repulsed, 254; their ships seized, 
153, 154. Their honourable conduct, 
iv. 95. 

French America, Pitt plans the eon- 
quest of, iii. 205, 206. 

Gadsden, Christopher, v. 31. 

Gage, General, ms inactivity, iii. 228. 

Demands quarters for recruits at 

Connecticut, v. 37 ; sent with troops 

to Boston. 364. 
Gage, Thomas, prosecuted for slander, 

V. 218. 
Oiupee, the (British) government vessel 

stranded and burnt, v. 291, 292; 

the burning declared to be a capital 

crime, 308 ; commission appointed 

for investigation, 314, 315. 
General Assembly of the colonies pro« 

posed, V. 136, 137. 
C^eorge, Prince, takes an interest in 

the colonies, iii. 182, 



George II., his decision, iii. 72 ; death 
of, 269. 

George III. ascends the throne, iii. 269 ; 
dismisses Pitt, and appoints ^e 
duke of Neweastie, 27 1 ; general 
welcome to, 272 ; his character, ib. ; 
his favourite, 273 ; his relations with 
Prussia, 274; drives out the New« 
castie Whigs, 305 ei seq.; his rupture 
with the great Whig lords, 315 ; per- 
sists in the desire of peace, 318. Pro- 
poses a regency bill, iv. 179 et seq. s 
capitulates with GrenviUe, 187 ; hi» 
difficulties in the formation of a 
ministry, 209, 210. He regards the 
repeal of the Stamp Act as a fatal 
compliance,'v. 3 ; coalesces with Pitt • 
against the aristocracy, IS e< *eq.: 
rdTuseslto yield his ftul authority in 
the imperial leg^lature, 46 ; wishes 
to preserve the Townshend ministry, 
59; coalesces with the aristocraey. 
63 et seq, ; is enabled to govern as 
well as to reign, 63, 64 ; refuses Rock* 
ingham an audience, 67 ; his dislike 
to GrenviUe, 71 ; exults over the city of 
Boston, 160 ; refuses to receive peti- 
tions from the colonies, l64 ; misin- 
formed on the state of the colonies, 
210 ; his wish to tax America, 247 ; 
his character, 247, 248 ; pursues the 
system of concentrating his power 
over the colonies, 281 ; his cordial 
understanding with Louis XV., 295 ; 
his answer of remonstrance to the 
colonial petitions, 320, 321 ; his dt» 
termination to try the question of the 
tea-dnties with America, 325; he 
receives the address for the removal 
of Hutchinson and Oliver, 341 ; his 
continued obstinacy, 349* 

Georgia, state of, iii. 92. The delegates 
of, iv. 231. Refuses compliance with 
the Billeting Act, v. 59 ; prosperity 
of, 105 ; the spirit of liberty in, ib. ; 
the speaker elected in defiance of the 
governor, 286. 

German empire, her position and 
political relations in 1763, iv. 8, 9* 

Gist explores the Ohio valley, iii. 54. 

Gloucester, declaration of, against 
British domination, v. 307. 

Government, on the theory and prae> 
tice of, iv. 144, 147. 

Governors of America, rapacity of the« 
iii. 15. 

Gower, Lord, appointed president of 
the council, v. 78. 

Grafton, duke of, appointed to the 
ministry, iv. 212 ; his character, 218. 
Appointed to thft toMMstor* ^oisAsst'SP^to^ 
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in &e podtioB of prime miniitar, to ; 
obtains credit for moderation, 07 ; Us 
iwignation, 326. 

Onmt, Oeneral, defeat of, iii. 320. 

Ortat Britain, appeal to the power of. 
iiL 17 el teq. ; unite* Amenea under 
nilitary rule, 147 et aeq. See Eng- 
land. 

«reat Headowa, the affkir at. iii. 83, 85. 

Qieat Western Valley, grant of landi 
in the, iii. 118. 

Grenada, impost leried on, ir. ISI. 

Orenrille, Right Hon. George, remains 
in oflSce on the accession of George 
III., iii. 391. Enforces the Narigation 
Acts, iT. 65 ; succeeds Townshmid in 
the Treasury, 68 ; succeeds the earl 
ef Bute in the ministry, 69; his 
character, 79,7\i his business habits, 
75 ; a protectionist, ii ; his American 
policy, 76 ; ministrv of, 95 et aeq. ; 
ms reverence for colonial trade, 113 ; 
meets Parliament, 119; carries large 
Majorities, 130; prepares to intro- 
duce the Stamp Act, 138 ; consents 
to defer it, 139 ; opposes an American 
eiril list, 135, 120 ; offers bounties 
for colomal hemp, 130 ; fvroun the 
trade in rice, 131 ; concedes the 
iriude-fishery to New England, 131, 
133 ; his intenriew with the colonial 
agents, 134 ; induces the colonies to 
consent to the Stamp Act, 135 ; pro- 
poses the Stamp Ad;, 163; his inter- 
view with Franklin, 163, 166; his 
speech on the right to tax America, 
373. He demands taxes on the colo- 
nies, ▼. 56, 57; his riolent language, 
«8; the king's dislike to, 71 ; his 
mortification and despair, ;^ ; .his 
declarations against illegal associa- 
tions, 93; his opinions respecting 
America obtain circulation, 151. 

Halifax, earl of, becomes head of the 
Board of Trade, iii. 26 ; opposes the 
claims of France, 29 ; plants a British 
colony in Nova Scotia, 38 ; seal of, 
41 ; msagrees with Bedford, 50. 

Hallowell, the comptroller of Customs, 
y. 109- 

Hancock, John, illegal seisure of his 
Teasel by the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, V. 109 ; suggests a congress 
of deputies, 353. 

Haske, Mr., his proposal for taxing 
America, vr, 131 et n, 

HaTanna, siege of, iii. 313. 

Bawley, Joseph, of Maasachnsetts, ' 
hriaga in a bUl for regulating the 
etemp indemnities, v. ^, ^\ \ix% 
iadeptDdnnt character, 2ft, fti. 



Hemp, colonial, G«enville offers boa- 
ties for, hr. 130. 

Henry, Patrick, opposed to the ctogy, 
iv. 133; his oaring address, 138; 
elected to the legislature of Virgiaiai 
194. 

HiUsborona^, Lord, his administratiea 
of the cQioniea, v. 76 et aeq, ; ap- 
pointed seoctary of the colonies, 
78; his discussion wiU& Johns<m of 
Conneetient, 80—83; his disregard 
for odonial wririleges, 83 ; his fint 
aet against Ifaasaichnsetts marked 
with di^ilicity, ib,i his drcvlar tothe 
American ooloniea, 101 ; leaves Ame- 
rican aflbirs to GoTcmor Bernard, 
130; his duplicity, 131 ; his hostile 
determination, 151 ; wishes to otir- 
pate the western settiements, 154, 
157 ; his offensive reply to the colonisl 
agents, l65 ; carries a series of reso- 
lutions agamst Massadmsetts and 
Boston, 171 ; his resignation, 894. 

History, emancipated from the dic- 
tates of authority, iii. 4 ; keeps the 
record of progress, 6 ; caiues of its 
vitality, 7 ; the most cheering of all 
pursuits, 8. 

Hopkins, governor of Bhode Island, 
iu.36. 

House of Commons, its power, iii. 14; 
impatient of subordination to the 
Lords, 113. Its division on the Staa^ 
Act, iv. 173. See Pariiament. 

House of Lords, angry discussions of 
the, on the defiant attitude of Massa- 
chusetts and New Torii, v. 48. 

Howard, Chief Justice, a profligate 
time-server, v. 139. 

Howe, Admiral Lord, captures Ae 
Aldde and tiie Lys, iii. 130 ; death of, 
314. 

Human race, unity of the, iii. 5, 6. 

Husbands, Herman, of Randolph 
county, V. 36; arrest of, 133; his 
acquittal, 134. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, iii. 19; S3; ap- 
pointed chief justice at Massa* 
chusetts, 367, 368 ; at Boston, 398; 
alarmed at the speech of Otis, 394. 
His opinions on American taxation, 
iv. 147 ; his Hi^wry, l63 ; his senti« 
ments on the Stamp Act, 193* Im- 
portance of his opinions, v. 60, 51 ; 
nis infatuation, 75 ; rcgected from the 
council of Boston, 107; his anrival 
in England, and his evidenee re- 
specting the state of Boston, 131, 

• 138; his violent propositioDs against 

Massachusetts, 178; his schemes for 

«DtenaQ!v^ the patriots, 174, I7i; 

^ ^»«AV(nK& ^'tccttst ^ \&iwton. Sit; 
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his character, ib. / his fawning 
treachery, 211; his difficulties in 
the non-importation question, 228, 
229 ; insulted by the press, 231 ; his 
attempts to subvert the eonstitation 
of Massachusetts, 259 et »eq,; his 
insidious attempts to humble* the 
people, 28ft et »eq. ; vote of the 
Assembly condemnatory of him, 292, 
293 ; his contests with the le^slative 
Assembly, 313 et seq, ; his viUanous 
duplicity exposed, 322 ; petitions for 
his removal, 323 ; his insidious letters 
to the British government every- 
where read and exposed, 324 ; refuses 
a pass to the owner of the Dartmouth 
tea-ship, 338, 339 ; by whom were 
his letters sent to America ? 343 ; 
Franklin's petition against,dismissed, 
350. 



Illinois, French officers ip, iv. 84; the 
English take possession of, 239> Prai- 
ries of, v. 23 ; the proposal to colo- 
nize it, 24 ; population of, 155 ; tribes 
of exterminated, 206, 207 ; resistance 
of to British domination, 287, 288 ; 
the declaration of, 329. 

Importations, decision against, v. 125. 

Improvement, the object of mankind, 
ill. 8 ; its progress, Q. 

Independence, colonies tending to- 
wards, iii . 27 ; right of America to, 1 28 ; 
its realization prophesied, 200, 261 ; 
plans to prevent it, 26l ; hastened by 
the cession of Canada, 319 et seq. 
Hinted at, iv. 205; foreseen by 
Choiseul, 240; Bland of Virginia 
contends for, 310. Advocated by the 
press, V. 327; increasing spirit of, 
352, 353 ; of America, advocated in 
England, 358, 359. 

Indian mission, and village at Ogdens- 
berg, iii. 23. 

Indians, protest of the, iii. 76> Their 
ravages, iv. 88; their submission, 
150, 158. 

Industry following the bent of its 

f genius, iii. 10. Restrictions on in Ire- 
and, iv. 52 ; and in America, 188, 
202, 203. Opposition to the acts 
which tended to restrain, v. 51. 

Ingerstoll, Jared, stamp-master of 
Connecticut, iv. 217; compelled to 
resign, 225. 

Intercolonial correspondence, com- 
mittee of, iv. 142. 

International law has become hu- 
manised, iii. 10. 

Ipswich, declaration of, against British 
domination, v. 307. 



Ireland, British conquest of. It. 48; 
her Parliament, 44; the chureh of, 
46; colonization of the Scotch in, 
ib. ; state of after the Restoration^ 
461; after the Revolution of l688, 47; 
the Catholics of, 48 — fil ; the patriot 

£arty of, 63 ; the Presbyterians, 54. 
lights of, applied to the colonies, y* 

Iri^uois prisoners, their dedftratioBy 
iii. 22. 

Jackson, Richard, secretary to Lord 
Grenville, iv. 75, 129; 'speech of, 169. 

Jenkinson, Chas., the principal secre- 
tary of the Treasury, iv. 72. Held a 
place with Lord North at the Trea- 
sury Board, v. 78. 

Jenps, Soame, becomes a lord of trade, 
iii. 156. His sentiments on the Stamp 
Act, iv. 164. 

Johnson, the royalist, iv. 16I . 

Johnson, General, defeats Dieskau, iii* 
150 ; created a baronet, ib, 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his abuse of the 
colonists, V. 193. 

Johnson, Stephen, his speech against 
the EnffUsh ministers, iv. 226. 

Johnson, Sir Wm., v. 158. 

Johnson, W. S., of Connecticut, in 
the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, V. 58; his discussion with 
Lord Hillsborough, 80 — 83. 

Johnstone, governor of West Florida, 
iv. 169. 

Jones, Noble Wimberley, of Georgia, 
elected speaker in defiance of the 
governor, v. 286. 

Judges appointed at the king's will, 
iii . 3 1 1 . Paid bv the colonial Assem- 
blies, and not oy the sovereign, v. 
315, 316; are called upon to refuse 
the corrupting donative of the crown, 
353. 

Judiciary, its independence subverted, 
iii. 301 et aeq, 

Jumonville, his defeat and death, iii. 84. 



Kahakia, population of, v. 166. 
Kaskaskias, population of, v. 166. 
Kentucky, explorations in, v. 907* 9M. 
Kiklanning, aflfisir of, iii. 171< 

La Galissoni^, governor of Canada, 

iii. 22. 
Lake George, American army at, iii. 

147; adventure near, 178; gathering 

of the troops at, 212. 
Lakes, countiy on the, taken possession 

of, iii. 253 et aeq. 
Land Im. pto^u^, v&» Wl « 
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Lands, gnrant of. in the Great Western 
Valley, iu. 118. 

Land-Tax, nunistry defeated on the, 
V. 43. 

" Last Appeal," first contemplated, ▼. 
385. ^ 

Law courts of England, iv. 33 — 37. 

Laws, common consent the only jost 
origin of, iii. 10. 

Laws, consent only giTes them force, 
V. 70. 

Lee, Charles, declares for extreme re- 
sistance, V. 321. 

Lee, Richard Henry, of Virginia, ▼. 
389,311. 

LMpslative independence claimed of 
England, iii. 3 — 16. 

Lenox, declaration of, in favour of 
liberty, v. 301. 

Leuthen, battle of, iii. 204. 

Lexington, the people resolre to drink 
no more tea, v. 185. 

Liberties of America protected by Pitt, 
iii. 176, 177 ; menaced after the peace, 
310,311. 

Liberty, progress of in 1766, r. 31 ; 
the inherent right of mankind, 70 ; 
on the progress of, 118—130 ; spirit 
of, spreads through the West, 389 ; 
suppression of, 367. 

Lilie, Theophilus, of Boston, ▼.231. 

Literature of England, iv. 31, 33. 

Livingston, Wm., his animated address, 
▼. 100. 

Loudoun, earl of, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the American 
colonies, iii. l63; his preparations, 
166 ; uses his army against the 
Americans, 169 — 171 ; his arrival at 
Halifax, and departure for New York, 
183. 

Louis XV., his cordial understanding 
with George III., v. 295 ; his arrogant 
spirit, ib. i his depravity, 296. 

Louisburgh, siege of, iii. 210 ; its cap- 
ture, ib. 

Louuiana, surrender of, iv. 137. Esta- 
blishes a republic, V. 154; determi- 
nation of Spain to retain possession 
of, 181, 188; submits to Spain, 205. 

Lowndes, Judge, elected speaker of 
the South Carolina Assembly, v. 
312. 

Loyalty begins to prevail in the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly, v. 283, 284. 

Lynch, Thos., v. 309< 
Ljttleton, Lord, his uiachievona po^c^ 
in South Carolina, iii. ^40, 24\ \ ^to- \ 

rokes a war with the Cherokee*, ^4a, > 

343 ; opposed by the \cg\a\%tute,^44 \ 

him perfidy, 347 ; hia \Ll-aucc«aa, »xi^ 

triumphs, 247 ct aeq* 



M'Cnlloh, Henry, biographical notice* 
of, iv. 97, 98 e^ n. 

M'DoughaU, of New York, imprisoned 
for libel, v. 830. 

Haddocks Mill, meeting at, ▼. 36, 27. 

Malcolm, John, tarred and feathered, 
▼.343. 

Malesherbes, banished by Louis XV., 
▼. 295. 

Mansfield, Lord, his extraordinary 
motion respecting the king's preroga- 
tive, iii. 2G4. His speech on the right 
to tax America, iv. 385 ; strongly 
affirms the right, 387 ; and adrises 
its enforcement, 390 ; his political po- 
sition, 39 1 . His violent declarations 
against Uie Massadius^ts Assembly, 
▼. 187, 128 ; and against the colonies, 
300. 

Manufactures of England, !▼. 39. Be- 
straints on, flagprant ▼iolations of 
natural rights, ▼. 51 ; duties on, 
contrary to the principles of com- 
merce, 192. 

Marblehead, strong declaration of, 
ai^nst English donunadon, ▼. 305. 

Maritime states, proposed federation of 
the, iii. 305. 

Marlborough, of Massachusetts, decla- 
ration of, adrising preparations for 
war, V. 308, 309. 

Martin, Josiah, governor of North 
Carolina, his Mtter to the earl of 
Hillsborough, v. 279. 

Martinico, conquest of, ui. 308. 

Maryland, state of, iii. 97 ; reprimanded, 
311. Sentimentsof, V. 117. 

Massachusetts, Wm. Shirley the go- 
vernor of, iii. 19, 31 ; delegation of, to 
Congress, 19 ; becomes a hard money 
colony, 36; taxes self-imposed by, 
308 ; Bernard made governor of, 
366 ; Hutchinson appointed chief 
justice, 367. Legislature of, iv. 141 ; 
silent about rights, 160 ; meetingR of 
the legislature, 196, 345; stamp- 
master of, forced to resign, 819« 
Charter of in peril, ▼. S ; animated 
proceedings of the House of Assem- 
bly, 6 et »eq»; its measures, 11 ; its 
opposition, 88 ; convened, 86, 37 ; 
the representatives give a formal de- 
fiance to Parliament, 47 ; angry dis- 
cussion in Parliament, 48 ; spirit of 
resbtance to the revenue law, 84 ; 
solemn declaration of rights, 86, 87 
e( seq. ; consults her sbter colonies, 
, "jtk , 5^ et %e(^. *, YMioKA a circular letter, 
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Tough't letter, 114; grave diseus- 
«ionS| 115; objects to reseifid its 
former resolutions, and is dissolved, 
1 16 ; declarations in support of, 117 ; 
Lord Mansfield's violent declaration 
against, ia7» 128; parliamentary re- 
solutions in condemnation of, 171 ; 
continued disputes, 173 ; aided by 
Virginia, 181, 194; Assembly re- 
elected, 197; and prorogued, 828; at- 
tempts tosubvertits constitution, 269; 
loyalty begins to prevail, 283, 284 ; the 
Assembly passes a vote condemnatory 
of the governor, 292, 293 ; the towns 
of, keep up a correspondence^ 294 et 
»eq, / assembling of the legislature, 
310 ; transmits to Virginia a plan for 
organising the provincial committees 
of correspondence, 311; hostility of 
the different towns to British domi- 
nation, 311,312, 316; contests of the 
Assembly with the governor on the 
supremacy of Parliament, 313 et ieq.j 
penal act passed against, 365. 

Alayhew, Jonathan, of Boston, iii. 43. 
His opinions on a communion of colo- 
nies, V. 10. 

Mercantile system of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, iii. 4. See Commerce. 

Miami, Great, fertility of the, iii. 58. 

Miamis, treaties with the. iii. 21, 22 ; 
powerful confederacy of the, 50. 

Michigan, taken possesion of, iii. 253 
et seq. 

Michilimaekinae, loss of, iv. 87* 

Micmac Indians, the, iii. 33. 

Military rule. Great Britun places 
America under, iii. 147 e^ »^'i ^^7t 
158, 160. Placed above the civil 
power, iv. 167. 

Militarv, the, Townshend refuses to 
withdraw them from America, v. 
54; are ordered to Boston, 125; 
disputes respecting the billeting 
of, 140; they arrive at Boston, 
144, 145; their difficulties, 140 
et $eq. ; the Massachussetts Assem- 
bly demand their withdrawal, 198 ; 
strong remonstrances against the, 
227 ; disturbances with them at New 
York, 230 ; turbulent spirit of the, 
231, 232 et seq. / fire upon the people 
and commit slaughter, 230 ; some of 
the soldiers arrested, 239; note on 
the evidence respecting the massacre, 
341 et seq. ; great sensation in Eng- 
land on the receipt of the news, 251 
et seq. ; the soldiers tried and con- 
vieted of mansiaughter, 26l ; addi- 
tioDMl troops sent to Boston, 304. 
3lUlet, John, of New Orleans, v. 152. 
Ministry of Greut Britain, anarchy in 



the, iii. 178 et seq. Its incomplete 
ness, iv. 73 ; the king's desire for a 
stronger one, 98, 99; the king in- 
vites Pitt to enter the, lOl ; joined 
by the duke of Bedford. 104 ; Ber- 
nard's counsel to the, 143 ; one 
formed by the duke of Cumberland, 
208 et 8eq»s difficulties in its forma- 
tion, 209, 210; measures of the, 
215) indecision of the, 269. Its con- 
fusion, V. 3 ; various measures pro- 
posed by the, IS; Pitt appointed 
prime minister, 15; his appointments, 
16; the most liberal that had been 
composed in England, id ; weakened 
by Pitt's being created earl of Chat- 
ham, 18, 19 ; opposed by the friends 
of Grenville, Bedford, and Rocking- 
ham, 43 ; defeated on the land-tax, 
ib. ; misled by those in whom they 
trusted, 49 ; upheld by the king, 59 ; 
anarchy of the, enables the king to 
govern as well as to reign, 03 ; warm 
altercations respecting its formation, 
05, 00 ; Townshend's death, 70 ; Lord 
North succeeds, 72 ; a new one con- 
structed by the duke of Bedford, 
77, 78 ; its principle to nudntain the 
authority of Parliament over America, 
79; blind to its dangers, 125; ita 
difficulties, 149» l02, l03 ; Lord North 
appointed to Uie h^, 220 ; its acces- 
sion of power, 271 ; decides that there 
existed a rebellion in the colonies, 
which required suppression, 350. 

Mississippi, colonisation of the valley of 
the, iv. 240, V. 155, 202. A Celtic 
American republic on the banks of 
the, V. 144, et seq. t of French origin, 
151 ; England held the valley of, 154; 
traffic in the, 150. 

Moffat, of Rhode Island, his speech, 
V. 31. 

Molineux, his arguments for Irish rights 
applied to the colonies, v. 70« 

Monarchies, great, their decline pre- 
dicted, iii. 308, 8O9. 

Monarchy of England, iv. 24. 

Montagu, governor of S. Carolina, de- 
feat of, v. 103. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, iii. 108; cap- 

■. tures Oswego, 109; defeats General 
Abererombie at Ticonderoga, 2lO; 
defeated by Wolfe, and kiUed, 288. 

Montesquieu's opinion of the rising 
energies of the American colonists, 
iii. 3. 

MoTitie«\ \Aica \xi S^afc ^\isg^»^^ "^^ 

Moto*Caa^\ft c»:^\.«*^;va.'SVVNS>BfcN*s«^ 
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Mvmy, William (Lord Mansfield), 

iii. 24. See Mansfield. 
Mutiny Act, revision of the, iii. 121. 

Extended to America, ir. 177> 

Navigation, captions restraints on, 

Navigation Acts, enforcement of the, 
iv. 65, 111 et§eq., 133 ; opposition to 
the, V. 51 ; a perpetual source of 
discontent, 53; their baleful influ- 
ence in the West, 156 ; their general 

' operation, 164. 

Netherlands, portion and political 
relations of the, in 1763, iv. 10. 

Neutral ships not allowed to carry an 
enemy's goods, iii. 165, 166. 

New England, state of, iii. 28, 109; 
popular feelin|^ of, 43 ; its traditions, 

1 109; its religion, 110— i 14; hostili- 
ties in, 1 49 ; institutions of, 334. An- 
nexed to New York, iv. 106 ; whale- 
fishery conceded to, 131, 132; repub- 
lican spirit of, 153 ; its opposition to 

: the Sump Act, 237— 229. Patriots of. 
T. 80 ; rigid morality of the people of, 
S96, 297 ; their spirited declaration, 
S98 ; proceedings of the committee of 
correspondence, 5^8 et teq* 

New France, institutions of, iii. 333. 

New Hampshire, determines on sup- 
porting Massachusetts, v. II 7. 

New Jersey, sUte of, iii. 29, 100, 102 
etseq. 

New Orleans, the French at, v. 152 ; a 
republic proposed for, 153 ; the inha- 
bitants petition France, as French 
subjects, 202, 203 ; a Spanish force 
takes possession of, 204 ; arrest and 
punishment of the principal citiMns, . 
204, 205 ; population of, 206. 

Nbw Yokk, measures for nusing a 
revenue at, iii. 24, 25 ; spirited re- 
sistance of the Assembly of, 25, 37 ; 
failure of the attempts to reduce it, 
74; English policy towards, llO; 
chief justice ot, appouated and paid 
by the king, 811. Protests against 
the proposed taxadon of Parliament, 
iv. 00 etseq. ; New England annexed 
to, 101 ; popular excitement at, 141, 
153; the press of, 198; declaration 
against the Stamp Act, ib. ; impor- 
taut events in, 233, 350. Demonstra- 
tions of loyalty at, v. 11, 12; ite 
natural advantages, 19; associaticm of 
the *• Sons of Liberty »» dif solved, 23 ; 
resistance at, 33 ; merchants of, pre- 
sent a petition against the " Acta of 
Tnde,** 41 ; resisUnceto the <* Billet- 
ing Act,** 47 ; angry d\acu««\on% te- 

•pectin^, in Parliament, K% \ Towna- 



hend proposes to proceed against, 55 ; 
and brings in a biU to disfranchise, 58, 
59« 61 ; makei a grant of mcmey 
for the army, 65 ; discontent at the 
suspension of its legislative functions, 
70; triumvirate of, 100; suspension 
of the legislative power a fatal blow to 
liboty, 103 ; the merchants of, deter- 
mine not to import from Great 
Britain, 105; declares its legislatiTe 
rights, 173: contested election of 
1769, i6. ; the cardinal policy of, 319 ; 
disturbances with the militarv, 380 ; 
determines to resist the landing of 
tea, 331 ; sends back the tea-slups, 
365. 

Newbnryport, gathering at, v. 336. 

Newcastle, duke of, entrusted with 
the southern department and the 
colonies, iii. 14; his ignorance and 
neglect, iA.; his arbitnry conduct, 
15 ; his temporising policy, ib. ; ac- 
cepts the northern d^artmen^ 16; 
his character, 16, 17; <^posed to the 
duke of Bedford, 51 ; lus adminis- 
tration, 90 9t teq. i the prime minis- 
ter, 113 €t seq.s excluded from Pitt's 
ministry, 174, 175; joins the ad- ' 
ministration, 194; called to the 
ministry by George III., 270; hk 
resignation, 308 ; endeavours to form 
a new administration, v. 66. 

Newport (Rhode Island), resists the 
revenue officers, v. 301 . 

Niagara, Shirley fails to reach, iii. 151 ; 
capture of, 227. 

Nobility of Enghmd, iv. 36, 27. 

Non-importation agreemoit, tv. 248; 
enforced, ▼. 208 ef »eq.s spirit of 
increased, 228, 244, 255. 

North, Lord, succeeds to the adamus- 
tration,T. 72; his character and abili- 
ties, ib.; recommends coodoa for 
the colonies, I62 ; is strongly opposed 
to the colonies, 166 ; refiises tiie peti- 
tions of the colonies, 176; his perti- 
nacity, 192, 19s ; appointed first lord 
of the Treasury, 220 ; his success on 
establishing the Tory party, 227 ; his 
acquisition of ministerial pcrwer, 271 ; 
proposes measures for sul^ugating the 
colonies, 859, S60. 

Northmgton, Lord Chancellor, hii 
speedi on the ri^t to tas America, 
iv.284. 

Nova Scotia, Halifsx plants a British 
colony in, iii. 83 ; French and Bag- 
lish in, 48. 

Nugent, Lord, speedi of, iv. 969. 

OTBiCKt^, Vsvwi^^ emplojBMnt ol, lii» 
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OfdiBftbiirg, TillaM at, iii. 144. 

(^lethorpe, founder of the colonj of 
Georgia, t. 1M, 105. 

Ohio iMdley, new colony planted in 
the, iii. SO ; exploration or the, 41 0^ 

** teq., 54 ; richness of its lands, 53 ; 
England and France contend for the, 
129 et 8eq, Claimed bf Virginia, y. 
157. 

Oligarchj, power of the, iv. 187* 

Oliver, Andrew, the stamp-man, iii. 
19, 80, SS. Resigns his office from 
fear, iv. S04. His villanoas duplicity 
while again in office exposed, t. 8S2 ; 
petitions for his removal, SSS ; peti- 
tions against him dismissed, 350. 

Orange county, "Regulators" of, ▼. 
181. 

O'Reilly, of New Orleans, v. 903 ; his 
treacherous conduct, 204. 

Osborne, Sir Danvers, appointed go- 
vernor of New Y«rk, iii. 73. 

Oswego taken by the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, iii. 169; captured by Bradstreet, 
218. 

Otis, James, his speech on writs of re- 
sistance, iii. 292, 293 ; his eloquence, 
293 ; his character, 295 ; diosen re- 
presentative of Boston, 290; he 
denies the right of England to tax 
America, 310; his sentiments on 
government and colonies, 316, iv. 
148 etteq. g his popularity, iii. 3 17. His 
•mtiments on the Stamp Act, iv. 191 ; 
propose a Congress, 197. Elected 
SpoJKer of the House of Assembly in 
Massachusetts, v. 6 ; his speech on 
behalf of Great Britain, 78 ; his poli- 
tical rhapsodies, 84; papers impro- 
periy attributed to, 85 n. ; his speech 
on Lord Hillsborough's letter, 115; 
the wreck of a great noind, 301 ; his 
deatii, 802. 



Paoli, General, of Corsiea, assisted by 
the British, v. 183. 

Hris, state of America after the peace 
of, IB 1783, iv. 55. 

Pabliambiit, supremacy of, iU. 28, 25 ; 
iuToked to tax America, 118. Gene- 
nd disquisition on the representa- 
tives of, iv. 26—31 ; proposes to tax 
America, 54, 69 9t seq. : met by Lord 
Grenville, II9, 120 ; passes the Sump 
Act, 162 el nq, ; meetings of, SS9, 
369 ; debates respecting Amwica, 
269, 970 €t 99q. I and the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, 28Se<«fff.; afihrms 
its light to tax America, 283 ef uq.. 
Detennined on having an American 
army and American revenue, r. 45 ; 



angry discussions in, respeetiBf the 
defiance of Massachusetts and New 
York, 48 ; esteems itself the absolute 
master of America, 63 ; its dtssoht^ 
tion, 76, TJ ; the twelfth one elected* 
97 ; its shameless corruption, v. 97 ; 
its treacherous measures, 98 ; rievrad 
by the colonists as a most dan ger o — 
enemy, td.; power of dmied, but 
not resisted, 102 ; the thirteenth mm 
returned, 103 ; its vraality aB4 eor- 
ruption, 104 ; strangers excluded 
from the debates, ib, ; their cxnl- 
tation over the Bostonians, I60, I6I ; 
the difficulties with which thef 
have to contend, 162 ; deddsB 
asainst the claims of the eolonists; 
167, 171 ; violent discussions, 176, 
179'; d^ussions on the Boston mas- 
sacre, 252 et »eq.; supremacy 9^ 
denied by the colonies, 811 ; existing 
discontents attributed to, 813; de- 
bates on the king's message respect- 
ing America, 354, 355, 857 ; sewral 
messures against Boston piropooed, 
366 ; pais several penal acts against 
the eolonies, 365, 366 ; the extreme 
venality of, 367. 

Parties, political state of in I778t ▼• 
248 et seq. 

Patriot party in Ireland, rise of ike, 
IV. 53. 

Patronage, corrupt system of, and ita 
evil results, v. 97, 128. 

Paxton, Charles, marshal of the Admi- 
ralty Court at Boston ; ▼. 28; iafa« 
ence of, 33; recommends military 
force, 73. 

Peace, negotiati<ms for, with France 
0761), m. 277 ; vrith the Cherokees, 
established by mutual eonccssionB, 
300 ; negotiations for, opened, 810 ; 
liberties of America menaced after 
the, 312; duke of Bedford nego- 
tiates for, 812, 814, 815 ; George III. 
persists in the desire of, 818 ; treaty 
of, with France, H.; approved or 
Parliament, 319; condiided win 
Pnusia (1762), 320; results of the, 
821. 

Pelham's administration, iii. 8 ei Mf t 

Pembroke, dedaration of, against Bri- 
tish domination, v. 307. 

Pennsylvania, state of, iii. 28, 99, t|V; 
aifisin of, in 1755-6, 159 1 in strife 
with its proprietaries and the leiis 
of trade, 903; reprimanded, 819. 
Opposition of, to the English minisiif « 
iv. 155— 157; Assembly of, oppsass 
the Stamp Act, 831. Politicai sen- 
timents of, V. 107. 

PensacoVa, >isx\K>>as c^^ '^ % W « 
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People, their deadi of Tirtae tnd neat- 
new, iii. 1 1 ; soTereignty of the, 
iv. S3. 

People of America, opinions of the, 
iv. SOI ; their right* u Englishmen. 
ib. 

Personal freedom secured, iii. 10. 

Petersham, declaration of, against Bri- 
tish domination, v. 309. 

Philadelphia, Congress at, iii. 179> Its 
natoral advantages, v. 19 ; its decla- 
ration against the admission of teas, 
S89. 

Physiocrats of France, iv. 19. 

Picqna, council at, iii. 66. 

Pleouet, Abb6 Francis, iii. 83. 

Pitkin. Wm., elected governor of Con- 
necticut, V. 11. 

Pitt, Wm., opposes the treaty with 
Russia (1765), iii. 166; forms an 
administration without the duke of 
Newcastle, 176; protects American 
liberty, 176; his dismissal, 177; 
no one dares to take his place, 193 ; 
he forms a ministnr with the duke of 
Newcastle, 194; his eloquence and 
influence, 195 ; the man of the peo- 
ple, 16. ; continuation of hit nunis- 
tnr, SOS ; his plans for the conquest 
of French America, 805, 8O6 ; a friend 
to liberty and the rights of America, 
207 ; his power and influence, 883 ; 
his plans tor 1759, 833 etteq.g driven 
from the cabinet by George III., 
870; his impracticability, 879 ; pro- 
poses to declare war ag^nst Spain, 
386 ; is outvoted in the cabinet, 888 ; 
resigns, 889; accepts a pension, 890. 
Invited to enter the ministry, iv. 103 ; 
his advice rejected, 103; declines 
oflSce, 186; his speech on the right 
to tax America, 370, 875; Grafton 
and Conway wish to see lum at the 
head of the government, 379; not 
favourable to peace, 880, 881 ; grati- 
tude due to, 381. George III. co- 
alesces with, against the aristocracy, 
V. 13 ; his administration, ib. et »eq, ; 
his disappointments and prostrated 
health, 14; appointed prime minis- 
ter, 15; insulted bv Rockingham, 
17; created earl of Chatham, 18. See 
Chatham. 

Pittsburg, the French at, iii. 88, 83; 
the naming of, 821. Relieved, iv. 94. 

Plebeian democracy, anew, iii. 10. 

Poland, partition of, v. 896. 

Political ofienders in America to be 
arrested and tried in England, v. 
293, 314, 315; an act passed for the 



Surpose, 866. 
-tax propoud, iii. \&7* 
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Pontiae, the Red Indian diief, British 
war with, iv. 78 et teq. ; a mice put 
on his life, 94. Asaaaainated, v. 306. 

Population of the old Thirteen Colo- 
nies, iii. 91 * 93. Of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, v. 155. 

Postage, American, regulation of the, 
iv. 176. 

Powell, Thomas, imprisonment and 
release of, v. 338, S89. 

Power, the new principles of, iii. 9. 

Prenkeshaws, king of the, iii. 57. 

Prerogative, claims of, iii. 23. 

Presbyterian party, v. 867. 

Preabyteriana, Scotch, of Ireland, ir. 
54. 

Prescott, Capt. Wm., chief of the Pep* 
perell committee of correapondeneCi 
V. 318. 

Presque Isle, loss of, iv. 87. 

Press, the, defies the Stamp Act, 
iv. 349. 

Preston, captain of the troops who 
massacred the Boaton people, v. S3S; 
arrested, 836; note respecting the 
evidence agahut him, 241 et teq. ; 
tried and acquitted, 260. 

Private judgment, right of aiBrmed, 
iv. 4. 

Progress eve r y wh e r e manifest, iii> 
8,9. 

Prophedea inducted in, v. 118. 

Protestant powers, new, opposed to the 
Catholic powers of the Middle Age, 
iii. 193 e<M9. ; this the great queitioii 
of modem times, 196. 

Protestantism, Frederidc of Flrania 
the pillar of, iii. 805. ThesoecesMiof 
the Seven Years' War favoanble to,* 
iv. 3; ceases to be a cause of rrrola- 
tions, 3, 4. 

Providence (Rhode Island), riot at, iv* 
231. Opposed to BritiahdanunatioD, 
V. 891. 

Provinces, new, boundaries of the, 
iv. 116 ; organisation of, 150. 

Prussia, Frederick of, iii. 197 : Mmd by 
the victory of Leuthen, 204, 806 ; re- 
lations with, 874 ; deaerted by Eng- 
land, 307 ; her alliaaee with Bnssia, 
ib, ; condndes a glorious peace, 
(1768}, 380, 881. Frederick the Pro- 
testant king of, ir. 5. 

Quebec, General Wolfe anivea before, 
iii. 330; tiie French defeated, 835; 
and the town surrendered, S39 ; be- 
sieged by the French, 863 ; is reliefsd, 
254. AbiUpaaaedfoiCarbitrarilyre- 
Vilatingthe goranment ol^ v. 366, 
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Qttincy, of MasnchiuetU, hit hottile 
sentiments, v. 73; his spirited ad- 
dress respecting the tea importation, 
339. 



Rebels, blood of, first shed, v. 129. 

Red Indians of the West, iv. 79 ; their 
savage bravery, 88. 

Red River, a tributary of the Kentucky, 
V. 208. 

Reform, the voice of, iii. 4 ; certainty of, 
295. 

Reformation, as opposed to Popeij, the 
jrreat question of the age, iii. 190, 198 ; 
Frederick of Prussia its pillar, 905. 

Regency Bill proposed by George III., 
iv. 179; its progress through the 
House oi Lords, 180. 

" Regulators," their resistance to tax- 
ation, v. 130, 1 31; persecution of the 
133 ; their proceedings, 273 ; give 
battle to the troops of Tryon, 275 ; 
execution of, 276; fly to Tennessee, 
277. 

Religion disenthralled from civil insti- 
tutions, iii. 10. 

Representation conformable to popula- 
tion, iii. 12. Virtual, iv. 205. 

Republic, the new, dawn of the, iii. 305 
et teq. 

Republicanism in the East and theWest, 
V. IQdetseq, 

Revenue, measures for raising, iii. 24. 
Of America, to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the king, v. 56 ; bill for rais- 
ing the, 61. 

Revenue Act, exasperation at Boston 
on its passing, v. 69 ; opposition to 
the, 97 ; its repeal discussed, 245. 

Revenues laws, their enforcement con- 
sidered impracticable, v. 91. 92. 

Revenue officers resisted, v. 201. 

Revolution, the near approach of, iii. 4 ; 
the crisis of foreboded, ib. Pre- 
dicted, V. 74 ; rapidly advandng at 
Boston, ib. 

Rhode Island denies the legislative 
authority of Parliament, iv. 155 ; 
the Assembly of opposes the Stamp 
Act, 231. Resistance of the inhabi- 
tants to British domination, y. S92 ; 
charter of menaced, 315.. 

Rice, IGrenville favours the trade in, 
iv. 131. 

Richardson of Boston, spills the first 
blood, v. 231. 

iligby, Richard, becomes a lord of 
trade, iii. 167. Proposefe an address to 
the king, censuring America for her 

. rebellious conduct, v. 7 ; made vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, 78. 
VOL. y. 



lights, extent of, iii. 18 ; general apjHW- 
hension of encroachment on, 317. 

Robertson, James, the greatest bene- 
factor of the early settlers oi Ten- 
nessee, v. 265 ; appointed a magistrate 
of Tennessee, 278. 

Rochester,declaration of, against British 
domination, v. 306. 

Rochford, earl of, succeeds Chatham in 
the ministry, v. 150. 

Rockingham, marquis of, fall of his 
administration, v. 3 etaeq.; the chief 
of the great Whigfsmilies, 17 ; insults 
Pitt, ib, ; his policy, 46 ; his endea- 
vours to form an administration, 65, 
66 ; refused an audience of the Idng, 
67 ; his speech against the policy of 
George III., 226. 

Rockingham Whigs, iv. 908 et seq., 
V. 17. 

Rome extended the benefit of fixed 
principles of law, iii. 5. 

Romney, of 50 guns, proceeds to Ultgtl 
impressment, v. 109. 

Rossbach, battle of, iii . 202. 

Rotch, the owner of the ship Ikart» 
mouth, summoned before the com« 
mittee of correspondence, t. 896, 
337; refused apassDyHutcfainaon,S89* 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques,!] 



iv. 20, 21 ; 
291. 

Roxburg, declaration 0^ against Bri- 
tish domination, v. 30o ; m favour of 
Boston, 335. 

Royal prerogative, bounds set to the, 
iu. IS, iv. 15. 

Royalists in America urge the Bri- 
tish government to arbitrary mea- 
sures, iv. 161. 

Russia urged by l^n^Aand to supervise 
Germany, iii. 155 ; death of the Em- 
press Catherine II., 306; her alliance 
with Prussia, 307. Her extent and 
aggressive policy. It. 6, 7. 



Sackville, Lord Geoirge, iii. 934 ; his 
disgrace, 225. Restored to office, 
iv. 214. Presses for an adeqwifee re- 
venue, V. 36. 

Salem, tiie town of, v. 195. 

Salisbury, declaration of, for an Ame- 
rican union, v. S07> 

Sandusky, fort of captured, iv. 84. 

Sandwich, Lord, appointed to the head 
of the post-office, v. 78. 

Santilla, colony on the banks of the, 
iii. 171. 

Saunaers, Admiral, in the St. Law- 
rence, iii. 229 ; appears be6»teQ5Sft\Mft.^ 

1 C 
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SftTille, Sir G., his invectiTe afpiinst the 
invasion of the people's rights, v. 
S23. 

Scepticism, progress of, !▼. 4; of 
France, 17> 

Sclavonic race, extent of the, iv. 6, 7- 

Scotch, their colonization in Ireland* 
iv. 45. 

Scotland, opinions of, on the Stamp 
Act, iv. 307. 

Sea guard of the American coasts, 
iv. 113. 

Secretaries of state charged with the 
management of the foreign relations 
of Great Britain, iii. 13. 

Senecas, ambush of the, iv. 04. 

Settlements, extension of, iv. 117* 

Settlements of the West, Hillsbo- 
rough's attempts to annihilate, v. 
157. 

" Seven Years* War," its successes the 
triumph of Protestantism, iv. 3. 

Shawnee, town of, iii. 55 ; council at, 
68. 

Shelbnme, earl of, the head of the 
Board of Trade, iv. TJ^ 95 ; biogra- 
phical anecdotes of, ^^ n, s he de- 
clines taxing America, 96. Appoint- 
ed, under Pitt's administration, to 
the care of America, v. 16 ; his con- 
ciliating spirit, 29 ; his opposition to 
Townshend, 33 ; applies himself di- 
ligently to the solution of American 
(Questions, 39* 40 ; beset by difficul- 
ties, 41; his endeavours rendered 
unavailable, 46 ; dismissed from the 
ministry, 78, 149 ; the moderation of 
his sentiments, 123. 

Sherman, Roger, sentiments of, v. 
117. 

Shirley, William, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, iii. 19» 21, 22; his plans, 
122 ; Franklin's opinion of them, 
ih. ; his opinion of Franklin's plans, 
123 ; his sentiments on inaepen- 
dence, 152 ; proposes a stamp duty, 
158. 

Sileaia, reverses in, iii. 202. 

Silk weavers, riots of the, iv. 183. 184. 

Six Nations, treaties with the, iii. 20, 
22, 86. 

Slave trade, the, iii. 45 ; opposed by the 
state of Virginia, 297. 

Slaves, trade in branded, iii. 10. 

Smith, Col. James, his travels, v. 25 
et n. 

Smyth, the chief justice of New Jersey, 
T. 315. 

Social system, great changes of the, 

iii. 10, 11. 
Society, ancient forms ol doomt^t Vo 
be broken, iii. 4. 



Soldiers, billeted in private houses, iiu 
167. See Military. 

Southern department, entrusted to the 
duke of Newcastle, iii. 14 ; governed 
by the duke of Bedford, 16. 

Southern Indians, peace among the, 
iii. 136. 

Spain, aflfairs of (1760}, iii. 282; the 
family compact, 285 ; special con- 
vention between her and France, 
ib.j Pitt proposes to declare war 
against, 286. Her political relations 
in 1763, iv. 10, 13 ; sunk to a fourth- 
rate power, 12. Resolved not to pay 
the Manilla ransom, v. 88; takes 
possession of New Orleans, 152; 
loses it, 153 ; supports a restrictive 
system of trade, 180, 181 ; her deter- 
mination to possess Louisiana, 181, 
182, 184 ; takes |>ossession of Or- 
leans, 204; Louisiana submits to, 
206^ her disputes with England, 
269. 

St. Louis, Spanish town of, v. 155. 

Stamp-duty in America, proposed by 
William Douglas, iii. 41 ; by William 
Shirley, 158. 

Stamp Act for America, ordered to be 
prepared, iv. 107 ; origin of the, 108 
et seq, ; Grenville prepares to pro- 
pose it, 128 ; and induces the colo- 
nies to consent to it, 135; how the 
Americans received the plan, 137 
et seq. ; Soame Jenyns's opinion on 
the, 164 ; discussions on the, 169, 
171 ; American petitions against, 
173; passes the Commona, 175; re- 
ceives the royal assent, 176 ; success 
of the measure not doubted, 179; 
sensation caused thereby, 191 ; rea- 
sons i^ainst, 227 ei teq.; America 
annuls it, 245 et teq. ; debates in 
the House of Lords on its proposed 
repeal, 283 et seq./ in the Com- 
mons, 993 et seq.; violent debates 
on the repeal of the, 206 et seq. ; the 
king's opinion, 297, 300 ; repeal re- 
solved on, 305 ; division in favour of 
repeal, 30h6 ; the House of Lords give 
way, with protests, 308 et seq.; 
joy of America at its repeal, 322. 
Regarded by the king as a fatal com- 
pliance, T. S; its repeal celebrated 
at Boston, 95. 

Stamp-officers appointed in America, 
iv. 178; forced to resign, SIO, 222; 
how they were treated, S24, 225; 
driven from Massachusetts, 247. 

Stanley, Hans, his speech against the 
colonies, V. 160, 101. 
^ ^\»x>K.,\A«a\..«b.vi character, iii. 147; his 
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Stewart, John, lulled, v. 208. 
Stuart's treaty with the Cherokees, t. 

l»7 
Suffolk, duke of, becomes secretary of 

state, T. sri* 



Taxation, new sources of in England, 
iv. 66. 

Taxation of America proposed by Act 
of Parliament,' iii. 113 etseq,; recom- 
mended by General Braddock, 126; 
advocated, 127 ; plui of, for 1756, 
157; planned by Chas. Townshend, 
315 ; resisted in the Massachusetts 
Assembly, Sl6. Proposed by Charles 
Townshend, It. 55 et »eq» ; plan of, 
62, 63 ; the ministry resolved on, 69 ; 
the question discussed, 268. (See 
Stamp Act). Arbitnury taxation 
opposed by the Americans, v. 5; 
complaints against the Americans 
being exempt from taxation, 46, 
47 ; right of maintained by Ftolia- 
ment, 55; system of, proposed by 
Townshend, 66 ; bill brought in, 67 ; 
and discussion on the, 68; bill 
passed, 6l ; violent disputes respect- 
ing, 193; the Virginian Assembly 
declares against it, 194 ; defended by 
Lord North, 245, 246 ; pertinacity of 
the ministry to, 320. 

Taxes, right of the colonial assemblies 
to levy, iii. 16; self-imposed at 
Massachusetts, 208. Budget of 
1763, iv. 132 ; new regulations of 
the, 132, 133. The aristocracy reduce 
their own, v. 36, et seq. 

Taxing America, plans for, iii. 262 ; in- 
tention of avowed, 320. 

Tea, bill for levying duties on, v. 61 ; 
resolutions at Boston against the 
importation of, 214 ; the issue with 
Great Britain confined to the single 
question of the duty|on, 221 ; high pnoe 
of, 228; Hutchinson's surreptitious 
sale of, ib, ; use of renounced at 
Boston, 231 ; taxation of defended in 
Parliament, 246; injurious conse- 
quences of the duties on, 303; the 
refusal to receive it distresses the 
East- India Company, 819; violent 
opposition of the Boston party, 324 ; 
Philadelphia determines to resist its 
importation, 328 ; New York resolves 
on the same, 331 ; arrival of the 
Dartmouth and other ships with 
cargoes, 333, 835; the cargoes of, 
thrown overboard, 339 ; it perishes in 
the cellars of S. Carolina, 390 ; sent 
back from Philadelphia, ib. ; burnt at 
Roxburg, 343 j parliamenttfy discus- 



sions on the expediency of repealing 
the duties, 361 et seq.; sent back 
from New York, 365. 

Temple, Lord, refuses to join the ad- 
ministration, V. 15. 

Tennessee, invasion of the valley of 
(1759-60;, iii. 240 etseq. Origin of, 
V. 262 et seq.; colonized, 277; its 
natural fertility, ib,; a republic esta- 
blished in, 278. 

Thanksgiving^ day, popular manifesta- 
tion of feehng on the, v. 285. 

Thirteen Colonies, the Old, iii. 90 et 
seq.; population of, 91f 92. 

Ticonderoga, the British troops embark 
for, iii. 213 ; and are defeated by the 
French, 215. 

Tory par^, the platform of the, iv. 295. 
Take possession of the cabinet, v. 
227. 

Towns of England, life in the, iv. 86. 

Townshend^ Charles, enters the Board 
of Trade, iii. 39. Proposes to tax 
America, iv. 55 et seq.; enters the 
cabinet as first lord of trade, 56 ; his 
colleagues, 66, 67; his colonial ad- 
ministration, 57 et seq. / resigns, 67 ; 
is succeeded by Grenville, 68; his 
speech on Ammcan taxation, 170. 
Condemns '* the madnessand distrae* 
tions of America," ▼. 8; appointed 
to the ministrv under Pitt, 15, 16 ; 
usurps the lead in f^vemment, 22 et 
seq. ; his declarations against colo- 
nial agitation, 33, 42, 55 ; his poU- 
tical scheming, 34, 35 ; hb triumph, 
44 ; his character and abilities, 4S ; 
his supremacy in the administration, 
46 et seq, ; he has no ear except for 
complaints against America. 64; 
maintains the right of taxation as 
indisputable, 55 ; brings in and car- 
ries a biU for dis£ranchising New 
York, 58, 61 ; his illness and detth, 
71 ; his character, 78* 

Trade, Grenville*s reverence for, ir. IS. 
With Great Britain suspended, r. 
189. 

Trade, American, new regulation! of 
the, iv. 132, 133. 

Trade, Acts of, resisted at Boston, 
iii. 292 ; discontent at their enforee- 
ment, 303, 304. See Board of Trade. 

Trade, illicit, of the American colonies, 
iv. 112, V. 52. 

Trade and Plantations, Board of Com- 
missioners for the regulation of, iii. 
13; evils of mismanagement, 14. . 

Treason, charges of, aginnstthe patriots 
of Boston, V. 175, 176, 179. 

Trecothick, his representations in 
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TriamTiiate alnUtr^, iv. 68; pursue 
the plan of taxing America bj Parlia- 
ment, 69. Of New York, t. 10». 

Tombull, Joaathan, deputy.goremor 
of Connecticut, his character aad 
oinnions, v. 61, 229. 

Trjon, the governor of North Carolina, 
▼. Oi i marches a body of troops to 
the Cherokee borders, ib. ; his inter- 
view with the Cherodcee chiefs, 62, 
dS; his violent spirit, 133, 134 ; con- 
aidered the «blest govt nor in the 
Thirteen Colonies, 207; his intoleraat 
measures, 273 et aeq. ; fights with 
the ** Regulators," 275 ; his sangui- 
nary executions, 276; his contem- 
plated vengeance, 278; note oa his 
succes ses, ^0 ei »eq. 

Tneker, Bev. J., advoeates the iade- 
pendence of America, v. 358. 

Turgot, prophecy of, iii. 47. His genius 
and philosophy, iv. 19, 20. His sen- 
timents respecting England, v. 118 ; 
and en independence, 258. 



Union of the Am^ican people, various 
plans proposed, iii. 65, 75, 85, 88, 1 17. 
South Cfupolina decides for the, iv. 
987 ; formation of the, 244 ; a per- 
manent one i^anned by the Congress, 
154, 267. Proposed by the Boston 
Committee <^ Correspondence, v. 298 
ei teq, ; advocated by the colonists, 
888; consolidated by Virnnia, 310, 
317 et aeq, i everywhere determined 
«n, 34 1 . See Americk. 

United Provinces, their position and 
political rdations, iv. 11. 

Unity of the human race, iii. 5, 6. 



Valley of the West, conquest of the, 
iii. 205 et eeq, 

Yenango, loss of, iv. 88. 

Vei^fennes, his opinion on the acquisi- 
tion of Canada, iii. 325. 

Vermont, territory of, in dispute, iii. 53. 

Vincennes, population of, v. 155. 

Virginia, state of, iii. 27, 94, 95 ; opposes 
the slave trade, 297* Her contentions 
with the clergy, iv. 132 et teq.; 
hostile spirit of, 157; determined 
acttoa of, 193 et eeq. Leads the oppo- 
sition in colonial resistance, v. 51 ; 
determined resolutions of the Legisla- 
tive Aseembly in support of the cir- 
cular of Maasachuieita, \d^*, v<«- 

pares petitiona to the lda«, tnenio. \ 

rializes the House of liotda, vnd 

remoDstratea with tbc Common*, u» . ; 

the burgeases of, declare itv ia^o>w ol 



American liberty, 103; Governor 
Amberst displaced, and Lord Bote- 
tourt appointed, 134; measures for 
adjusting their territoiial boundaries, 
158; her reception of Lord Bote- 
tourt, 158; continues to aid Massa- 
chusetts, 181, 194; the Assembly 
opened by Lord Botetourt, when it 
meets the declaration of Parliament 
by a direct negative, and claims the 
sole right of^ imposing taxes on 
itself, 194; its dissolution, 195; she 
resists a proposed limitation of her 
jurisdiction to the westward, 263; 
her continued resistance to British 
domination, 388 — 290 ; the Assembly 
threatened by the governor, 3M ; she 
succeeds in consolidating union, 
310, 317 et teq. ; receives the thanks 
of the Massachusetts Assembly, 331. 
Voltaire, influence of his writings, 
iv. 16 ; school of, 17. His sentiments 
on the progress of human liberty, 
v.6a. 



Walker, Thomas, v. 158. 

Walpole. Sir Robert, ui. 14. 

War against France, iii. l65 ; suffer" 
ings of Europe during the, 321. 

Warren, Joseph, his indomitable lore 
of liberty, V. 308. 

Washington, General, his mission to 
Fort le Bcenf, iii. 78 ; his aelf-sacri- 
ficing spirit, 159; neglect of, 166. 
167 ; in command of the advanced 
party, 221 ; his success, ib. ; honoors 
conferred on, 232. His opposition to. 
the Stamp Act, iv. 331. Reaolves to 
preserve the lUierties of his country, 
V. 72 ; his patriotic declarations, 100 ; 
his explorations in the West, 863. 

Weas, the tribe of, iii. 68. 

Wedderbum's tirade agunat Franklin, 
V. 315 ; his character, 348. 

Wentworth, governor of New Hamp- 
shire, his sentiments on the Americaa 
contest, V. 108 n. 

West, expedition to the, iii. 219. Red 
Indians of the, iv. 79 ; pacification 
of the, 116. Explorations in the, 
V. 286, 207 et eeq. ; its colonisation 
one of Franklin's great objects, 262 ; 
its resistance to British domination, 
287; colonisation rapidly extending 
towards the, 352. 

Western Indians, discontent of the, 

'^VSTSkiv;!:^^ \i!st^^ ■ft.^Vsvsiiuti'l tn the 
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Whateley, Thomu, joint secretary of 
the Trea»ury, i?. 75. 

Whig aristocracy, not able to con- 
quer Canada, iii. 78 et seq.s not 
capable of governing England, l65 
et »eq. ; decline of the, 308 ; rupture 
of the king (George III.) with the, 
315. Rendered powerless, Y. 17. 

Whig party, sUte of the, iii. 115; 
driven out by George III., 306 
et scq.j their decline, 309. 

White population of the old Thirteen 
Colonies, iu. 91, 93. 

l^lkes, John, afbir of, iv. 74; his 
writings'and conduct, 126. Hia un- 
constitutional expulsion from Parlia- 
ment, V. 104 ; angry debates respect- 
ing;, 222— 325. 

WUkins, the commandant in Illinois, 
V. 156. 



Williams, William, political sentiments 
of, V. 117. 

Wolfe, General, sent to Canada, iii. 209: 
command of the forces in the St. 
Lawrence entrusted to, 223, 299; 
arrives before Quebec, 230; offers 
battle, and is repulsed, 232 ; his de- 
spondency, 233 ; executes a landing 
above Quebec, 234, 235; gains a 
victory, 236, 237 ; hU death, ib. 

Woolwich, declaration of, against Bri- 
tish domination, v. 306. 

Writs of resistance, speech of Otis on, 
iii. 293 ; effects of, 294. 

Wyandots, eouncil of the, iii. 55. 



Yorke, Charles, appointed chancellor, 
V. 225 ; commits suicide, 226. 



END OF TOL. V. 
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NKW AND IXTEUKSTING BOOKS, 

The Twelfth Thousand, 

INTERESTING TO E^^EEY ONE. 
No\7 Ready, Trice ONE SHILLING, Tmty Boards. 

THE WAR; 

Or, Voices from the Ranks, 

Wilh two Hlu3 trail ons^ and n Plan showing the Position of 
tbe Army before Sebastopol. 

"The beiit liiof^mphy of the war is to be fonnd in tha 
soldiers' letters : in ilm volume they have been colIecteTl 
from all Kouruea^ on J so connected together that they form n 
continued narrative/' 

"In some of tbtse letters wa catch tlie spirit of a Sidney 
and a Raleigh.''— Do u^iajt Jerrotd. 

" The xnere lettery^ not only of the speetators, but of the 
actors in this war, will ony day fonm the nobleat department 
of epistolary literature that erer graced th<i annala of rhe- 
torical composition* What a great thought that our common 
soldi^^rs become the historians of the bloody fieild in whicli 
the unnamed demi-gnds gather their Uvirels, and that in 
ten days sifter a ^ictorj' greater than Agincourt, our new.q- 
ii^i,;v^ papers teem with prose epics from eergeantai cnrporals, and 
" ' >^^ privateK, eloquent of such feehng and hearUtruth as to 
* cateh a grace beyond the reach of bitL' " ^Weekly DUtpaich. 
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New Edition— "Great Battles of the Array." 

In One Volume, price 4a, Od.^ doth gilt, 

GREAT BATTLES of the ARMY, 

TO wnirif IS NOW adped 

THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 

Illustrated by W. Harvey. 
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